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a Men,Women,Life and Love 
by D.H. Lawrence 


@ Science's Threat to Modern Life 


« Jeb Stuart-A Fighters Biography 
by Capt. John W. Thomason Jr. 


@ Thomas Beer on the 1920's 
The Washington Lobby Hunt 








What do they think as 
pass you by? 


VIVINE . . . awtully nice looking ... very 


ittractive... well-dressed ...have YOU eve 


minds of the smart young people pa 7 
In ‘ 
you on the street Our clothin ind tne 
] 
¥y We wear it, immediately catalogs us in 
the minds of ¢ ers-t * tually, ap- 
j 
pedrances count for lot. Hat 
snoe ey groove deep first re n 
| | re | + | 
| seia 1 Aetdl issea 
re individ r Ins fT S 
| + + 
or break e entire rnout. 
1 | 
f la ife tr tetson hat. it € tr 
yrtest. Quality is unmatched 1 there 
is a etson 1@ to harmonize tt 
every color ombination. Y«< nt 


John B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia. Makers 
of finest quality fur felt hats, straws, leghorns, 


panamas, silk top hats, opera hats and caps. 


Stetson Hats 
























































TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS STATIONERS 


PEARL NECKLACES 


and Pearls for 
Improving Necklaces 


4 4 yy 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ = STREET 
New YORK 
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SCULPTURE FOR THE GARDEN 
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* Play Days,” by Harriet Frishmuth, Sc. A charming fountain figure 4 ft.6 inches high, 83000. 


Also available in a smaller size, 23 inches high, $300. 


| HE Spirit of a garden may have subtle expression in a lovely 
bronze, delicately, finely wrought. Placed in a pool or in a garden 


vista, it contributes a sense of completeness and a note of elegance. 


Some interesting and beautiful Gorham Bronzes are shown in our 
booklet, “ Decorative Sculpture ”—a free copy of which we will 


gladly mail you upon request. 


Bronze Division 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


Room 904, 576 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Pages 2 to 17 following MAY 
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o’. 7 Y feelings are hurt and my days tinged with melancholy. True, I brought 
>) it on my own head, but that is not a soothing thought. For here is my 
complaint. You don't write to meas much as you used to. [know I urged 
you to write to the Shops of Scribner's. I implored you to tell your troubles to 
them. And now I find that a burning jealousy is consuming me, for I am feel- 
ing neglected. Mail time instead of being a source of joy and inspiration is now 
an Aching Void. 
I want you to write me. I want you to say ‘‘Dear Miss Walton: You have never yet 
failed me. I don’t know what I should do without you. Please give me your advice, 
you are always so helpful."’ In and with a twinkling of an eye my submerged 
and smothering ego will kick his heels with glee and caper around the office. 
I’m not going to urge you to write to me; I'm going to make you. I'm not going 
to tell you where I find all the fascinating objects you see illustrated in these 
columns. You will have to whisper your desires in my ear. Even if you haven't 
time to write me a letter, just clip what you want to your check and send it to 
me. And if you don’t see what you want, ask for it. Remember that Virginia 


Walton is Very Watchful, Vastly Willing, and Vicariously Wise. sae Ap yp 
Target 
—— 

















& CO. 


CRICHTON (yo: 


EXPERTS IN OLD ENCLISH SILVER 
636 Fifth Av. NEW YORK at 51"Street 


Social exigencies demand 


that the Tea Service, 
above all else, be In good 
taste, and design. Crich 


ton Silver Tea Servicesare 
modelled entirely by hand 











| trom famous old pieces 
n their possession and 
are not excelled by 
H] any other trade 
models. 
S lax P M 5 S4 Fore x Cox I S 
( i Great B ( S 1 S P iN y \ ve N r 
; ‘ sed ‘ ‘ f i S ( M Decem| 
188 Post-Office at New ¥ N. ¥ Jer the Act of M 1879. ji 1 as Second-Class M . Post-O 
Depa t, Ottawa, Canada 
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WEDDING 
PRESENTS 


Send your check to Virginia Walton 













n 
for anything on this page Pee, 
1 
a h 
silver neck- 
; | +} 
One simply can’t have too ; } 
many smoking-stands, and ae 
wrought-iron ones are by tar 
the nicest. The one illus- 
It 

trated has three extra ash- . 
receivers, one large and . - re 
two small, which are de- y . - : 

n E I sil S 
tachable. Black. $16.50. 4 . peel ary 
Painted green, blue or f ' : | sas 
red, $18.50. Express y tf. b * . < ad spe 
collect ars oi ‘ ‘ . , < ne . 
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If you happen to De engaged im the fascinating pursuit of decorative ideas, 4 leisurely review at thes 
a7, " 
Galleries will reveal a source of inspiration to r le t ri r 
that th here indeed I } / f 
jor here indeed, 4 wealth of enchantment unfolds it f u would «¢ 






with (Ne beauty and interest a scciated “with 


J ett Uprk Galleries 


Madison Avenue, 48th and 49th Streets 


. > CABINETMAKERS » DECORATORS v AN TIQUARIANS % ARCHITECTURAL REMODELING 
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Gractete 
Central 
Art 
OPlitsetss 
Grand Central 


Station 
New York 


Head- 
quarters 
for 
Garden 
Nratibelattas 


















































MILCH Galleries 





GarbeN ScuLPTURE 


AND SMALLER PIECES 
FOR INTERIOR DE¢ 
ORATIVE PURPOSES 


PAINTINGS 
WATER COLORS 
ETCHINGS 
AS GIFTS 


See Art Calendar for Current Exhibitions 





108 West 57th Street .... New York 

















GEORGE JENSEN 


HANDMADE SILVER, Ir 

















Bk som De sign 
Booklet on Request 


169 West 57th St. ca ehie'iian New York City | 








ART EXHIBITIONS 


VAN DIEMEN GALLERIES 


hibition of Flemish masterpieces of the 


21 East 57th Street. Ey 


sixteenth centuries 


FERARGIL GALLERIES, 37 East 57th Street. April 2 


I 
to Mav 10, Guvrah Newkirk paintings; Rebecca Li 
don Taylor, drawings. May 12 to 24, Ilah M. Kibbe 
paintings, water-colors and paste Important sculy 


ture throughout montl 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & 
Street. On exhibition, recent dry-points by Cad 


lader Washburt 


DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES, 12 Ease 57th Street 
April 1 to 26, paintings by Albert A 

THE MILCH GALLERIES, | \\ S Me 
morial exhibition of the work { Sig Sk 
and water-color, March 21 to Apr W ater-co 
by John Wharf, April 14 to 2¢ 

MACBETH GALLERY, 15 East 57th Street A grou 
of especially selected paine Amer 
ican artists will be on exhibit y 

GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES. 15 Va 
Avenue. April 15 to 26, dra ys and wate 
Helen Wills, che te chany Apr 2 to May 3 
garden paintings by Ed 1 Greace April 29 ¢ 
May 10 paintings | | B Ma 
May 10, the A al Pr le Rome Award 


NEWHOUSE GALLERIES, IN¢ 11 East 57th Street 


Decorative paintings, including Eng and Dutch por 
traits, flower painting porting biect i 
scapes 

MONTROSS GALLERY, now located ac 785 Fifth Ave 
nue between §9th and 60th Stree New York. Exhib 
tion of paintings by Agnes Pouer Van Ry \ l 
to Mav 3. Visitors invite 

JACQUES SELIGMANN & CO., INC , 3 East 51st Street 
Ancien Palai: Sagan, 57 rue St. Dominique, Paris 
Ancient paintings, tapestries, furniture and works of 


art 


fifteenth and 


COMPANY 16 East 37th 


Ti 


THOS 


tant | 


DENKS 
Carne 
zotun 
stans 


Artis 


THE J 
46th 
teent 


mode 


ROBE}! 


MEDI 


cards 


Hill 


METR 
Old 


trait 


HOW ‘ 
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TO VISIT IN MAY 


THOS. AGNEW & SONS, 125 East 57th Street 


tant paintings and drawings by Old Masters 


Impor- 


DENKS GALLERIES, 
Paintings, water-colors, etchings, mez- 


Hanf- 


153 West 57th Street, opposite 
Carnegie Hall 
zotints, wood-blocks by contemporary artists 
stengl reproductions of Old and Modern Masters 


Artistic framing 


THE JOHN LEVY GALLERIES, 559 Fifth Avenue, at 
46th Street. Constantly changing exhibitions of eigh- 
teenth-century portraits, together with ancient and 


modern paintings of exceptionally fine quality 


A venue, 


& DESCHAMPS, 


Sporting prints, drawings, etchings by 


ROBERTSON 415 Madison 


near 48th Street 
Paul Brown of polo and American hunt steeplechase 


Dog etchings by Morgan Dennis 


events 


MEDICI GALLERIES, 489 Fifth Avenue. A complete 


lisplay of Medici prints, in full color, framed and 


unframed; the Medici modern art prints, the Medici 
Telephone Murray 


cards, the Thayer etchings, etc 


Hill 8990 


A venue 


METROPOLITAN GALLERIES, 578 Madison 


Old and modern paintings, English and French por- 
traits, eighteenth-century landscapes, selected Barbizon 


and American paintings. Old Dutch primitives 


A venue 


HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES, 643 Fifth 


Exhibition of masterpieces of the eighteenth century 


BROWN-ROBERTSON GALLERIES, 424 Madison Ave 
nue, near 49th Street, New York; and 302 Palmer House 
Shops, Chicago. Color woodcuts, etchings, aquatints, 


paintings, and water-colors. Visitors cordially invited 


KENNEDY & COMPANY, 785 Fifth Avenue. A fine 
collection of sporting prints 
BUTLER GALLERY, 116 East 57th Street. Painting 


restoration in all its branches. Transferring, relining, 


restoring, cleaning, and varnishing. Advice and esti- 


mates gladly given. Frames restored and gilded 


or the bridesmaid .. . 


for the girl graduate 
BRAND-CHATILLON 


pre sents 

















ment is $115. Others from 
$80 up. 

Moonstoneand carnelian 
Bracelet. Green gold $42 
Other semi-precious stone 
bracelets $10 up 

Enameled Hand Mirrors in 
many interesting colors. Sil 
ver-golded $12.50. 


Chain bracelet of black 
enamel and white gold $22 
Others from $11 up. 
Fascinating little bracelet 
charms are priced from $6 
to $14. 


Hat pin inpold $i 3.50.Other 
dog and horse sport pins 


$5 up. : 

P Miniature automatic - wind, 
15-jewel white gold Wrist slide watch in various lea 
Watch with Swiss move- thers and colors $90. 

THe 


BRAND ~ CHATILLON- 


CORPORATION 
Jewelers and Silversmiths 


775 Fifth Avenue Savoy-Plaza New York 
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|W hat about Price ? 


Does exclusive always mean expen- 
sive ? No indeed! At least, not at Plum- 
mer’s! Take, for ex: imple, this tea set, 
of very fine English Bone China, very 
quaint, with its dear little garden 
scenes and brightly colored handles. 
Just as exclusive as can be, for it comes 
direct to Plummer’s from the re- 
nowned Shelley potteries of Longton, 


Stoke-on-Trent, England.... yet it 
costs only $38....(no, that isn’t a 
typographical error!)....the price 
actually is “only $38” ....for the 


entire set. 

Ocups, O saucers, 0 teaplates, teapot, sugar bowl, 
creamer. Dainty, old fashioned garden colors 
against a neutral cream tone background, with 






‘ a choice of colored handle: blend with your 
7 other appointments. Blue, yellow, lavender, 
green. 
How do we do it? Well, famous Old World 


potters, anxious to enhance the prestige of 
their China, seek our cooperation in producing 
new and charming patterns. And naturally, 
they confine these exclusive creations to 
Plummer’s, whose reputation among smart, 
discerning hostesses is so well known. 


q ) 
\) 
\\ 
\ a 
of 


Mail orders promptly filled 


Chin. PLUMMER 6 Géa 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antque China and Glas 


7 & 9 East 35th Street, New York 
Near Fifth Avenue 


gage Ay tioo gong Caledon HARI PO net Co. 


hapel Street 


© Farmington Ave. 


| 








GIVING GIFTS 


Here’s just the thing. Handsome gift wrapping 
paper in various colors and designs with rib io 


to match. Makes a good gift look better. Pack 

age of nine sheets $2.15 
A useful article for your dressing table. . . square 
glazed chintz pincushion with § ‘ints feet. Your 
choice of any color $1.75 
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TODHUNTER 


New York 


119 East 57th Street, 














) ox = 


_G. BR WRIGE. aN 
Private Entrance | GC 
li me 


DECORATIVE SIGNS 


Special designs for the country house, 
club or camp made to order 








Our new illustrated catalogue sent upon request 
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BON VOYAGE BOXES & BASKETS 


Filled to the brim with rare delicacies and 
little surprise package t the 
tempt the pal ite ust the thinas 
( craves wi 
$3 to $40.00 (delivered to Train or Steamer 
) $ $ 
\ TRATED 
) VOYAGE 42 


~~ 





~S 


~~ eee 


22 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK \ 


> Estab. 91 years. 
aie ia aaa : R .. “CA 


~ ~ ~ ~~ 


~ 


Tel. REGent 3900 " 
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Try iv ar =. 
PLAYTHINGS 
from Mayfair 
for those who want the finest in 
Playthings, Mayfair is the logical 

place to select them. 
GAMES TOYS 
Indoor and Outdoor 
PLAYTHINGS 
BEACH TOYS 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
and hundreds of 
entertainment devices 
The best the master-craft shops of the World 
afford for the entertainment of children, 
grown-ups, the family, parties, and guests. 


Come to see our unequalled display 


new Spring catalog, free on request 


| Spa Playthings Dtore 


9 East 57th Street, New York City 

















“pow vor AGE 


means something if you 


say it with a Bon Voyage 


BOOK BOX 


—the treasure chest 


of the high seas today. 


Write or wire name of voyageur, 
giving the price of box desired, 
the name of the vessel and the 
date of sailing. Delivery will be 
made to steamer. Books and mag- 
azines of your choice or ours will 
Bon Voyage Book Boxes 


are priced at $5, $10, $15, $20. 


be sent. 





Vo. 1, West A7th Street 
Branch 5th Ave. at 27th 
Broadway at 7Sth St. 
Madison Ave. at 70th 
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For the Summer Home | 


Welcome aids to save time and trouble—like 
the hundreds of other interesting things at 
‘THe Houseor FINE HOUSEWARES’ 


Vollrath Vitalizer 


Now you can keep your 
celery, lettuce, toma- 
toes, radishes, and other 
green vegetables fresh 
and crisp with this hy- 
drator. Restores new life 
to wilted vegetables. May 
be used in all mechan- 


ical refrigerators. Size 


ax4” $1.85 


i2zx 





Electricutter 


Just place Electricutter 











on ice, turn on current, 
and you get a dozen per- 
fect ice cubes in five 
minutes! In dark poree- 
lain enamel, complete 


with chipper . $4.50 


Spic-Span Brush 
A wonderful hand- 
cleaner that operates 
easily and thoroughly. 
Saves the bother of re- 
placing old style cleaner 
attachments. Equipped 


with deodorizer for re- 





pelling moths, odors, 


J Ly ete., and blower for 


blowing out dust from 


= we corners Price com 

— plete $l 1.50 
Kneeling Mat ; 

Made in England of — 


— 
Chinese rushes; padded v 


with water -proof bot- 


tom ear h $1.50 ' 
lrowel or fork, 12 in ey — 
> »- 


over-all, . each $.95 fe L 
lrowel or fork, 20 in 4 ss —" 
word . ah 01.80 Yo 


Dibbler, 13 in. $.55 ys 
Tools of Sheffield steel with “ 
arnished a hand les 


Send check, money order, C. O. D. instructions, or charge 
account references. Delivery prepaid within 100 miles —to 
points beyond, charges collect. 


(Write for our folder S "SMART HOUSEWARES 


HAMMACHER 
SCHLEMMER 


145-147 East 57th St... New York 
Near Lexington Avenue. Phone VOLunteer 4700 


10 





121 Lexington Ave 











RAINY DAY BOX OF CARVED PEASANT TOYS 


6 Toys, $3.50 8 Toys, $5.00, Postpaid 


Peter's Sho» 


Handcrafts 
r New York 




















se 8 a. se 0 re eee 
F.A.O.SCHWARZ | 
THE HOME OF TOYS | 
FIFTH AVENUE, COR. 31sT ST 
New YoOrK 
A WONDERFUL ASSORTMENT Of 
DELIGHTFUL AND UNIQUE 


TOYS 
OF ALL KiNDS 
DOLLS, GAMES, BOOKS, PLAY- 
SUITS AND NOVELTIES 
ALSO SPORTING GOODS 


















THE NEWEST IN INDIRECT 
| LIGHTING 








AZHeADAOANOG © MIZOZ 
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ia B. ALTMAN & CO. ~ 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


* 
FABRIC SHOES 





























Ss 
For Brighter Moments 
York W mens shoes are deli ynitully ( “A® ad 
—EEEE . 
w - nea 
& y S er f F a 
wy) ! a 
; t Ar q 
“a + tont 
. te yA 
or but four of C - =a 
A} to t t ~ | 
age $12.50 to $18.50 ps7 
we A: y- | 
|| - —_—————) SHOE SALON—SECOND FLOOR a = 








SHOPPING FOR THE YOUNGER ‘SET 


THROUGH 


Voguwia Ivalton 












>) 
C» 


e 








| © 
o 
ww 
= 
= 
7 
[an 
hae 
R 
on —_ — 
a Fi ! t! 
frogs on rompers are much newer n 
= . 
fogs on pajamas and far more pleasing to 
foal he infantile eve. The rompers are hand- 
i = 4 nade, of silk broadcloth beautifully em 
Ee ud ind they com io plat bl or 
white in one-year size. Allow ten days for — s 
filling the order. $4, postpaid One can forgive a bib-and-tray set for becoming kit to allow ten days for your order to be filled 





tenish when the result is as irresistible as the set 

shown above. It comes stamped, ready for you to 

embroider in outline stitch and enough floss in six 

different colors is included to work the two pieces 
$1.65, postpaid, for everything 


ll 


‘J 


x) 
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ESTABLISHED 1818 


, 
VOOLID ven, 
C(SGLOTHINGS ) 





Gentlemens Furnishing & Goods, lier REAL SPORT | 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET | 
NEW YORK 


which has 
maritime ten- , 
dencies need 
no longer 











the water 
hazard — seri 
ouslv. An 
| atu minum 


rolf - ball re 


trie ver, which 
is only 35 
ine Tex ong 


when tele 
scoped, can be 
instantly ex 


socket on the 
end and when 
not im Use 1s 
carried in the 
golf-bag pock- 
et Dann shit, 10 

25 


pos lB 











Here are two new golfing gadgets 








cigarette-case, and wallet of 7 Is a ppy ide rt $04 
score pad erases its If when moved u nd d ¥5.50 pe ta ud 
For freedom of action let me recommend the spring belt lar 
anteed not to rust or lose its shape. Large, medium, or small a 








Brown, navy, black, green, or red. English cowhide, $2.50; 
pigskin, $3.50 postpaid. \ 
7] a oe - ie Aa ete _ - é 














© or00K8 snowmans | 





Clothes for Young 
Men and Boys 





























ed 

SL RN 

“Twin-Grip” golf shoes have a patented s a t which gives them 

an advantage over other golf shoes because e spikes « ‘ 

come out, slant, or make bumps on the sok ‘he spikes « D 

renewed or replaced with rubber studs muckskin v 

black or brown calf trimming or all brown No wrwegian calfskin 

#15, postpaid. English golf hose, any color with contrasting 

. ‘ . band, 85, postpaid 

Se nd for ‘An ardrobe for + SB The Airobian | 
ol 


= © 0 aoe 








GOoLr”’ lay Ss ray tens ve 
cloth kite S| 
“ hie h loops 
dives, and gl 
ini to new 
heights. It is li 
manipulated mn 


“ h both 
BRANCH STORES it tl 
































| BOSTON loubl tring 

NEWBURY CORNER OF BERKELEY STREET as ri , me i. 
w 1a irg 

NEWPORT PALM BEACH wooden spool ’ 
EEE a of 200 fee of 8 

A NRT TTT nena string for83.00 

be postpaid 
12 























[paid 
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FISH 


MURALS 
GARDENS 
TABLES 





Accurate reproductions of sea life in color or black 
and white silhouette. 


BARBARA STANDISH LeWALD 


16 East 52nd Street, New York 


TILES 


POOLS 
INTERIORS 
| BATHROOMS 


Booklet upon request 








PARISIENNE 
\venue 


404 Fourth 








PARISIENNE PIC 
PURE COMPANY 
otters scenes of Venice 
trom 1800 to the pres- 
There are 


d horizon- 


ent day 
ghts an 
tals which are framed 
ellent molding. 
zes over all are 
bur: ished 
ding. These 
nd at $3.50 each, 


postage paid 


In exe 


8’ x16" in 


PICTURE COMPANY 
New Vork City 











JEANNE P. HODGMAN, 689 Madison Avenue 


FOR HIM! 
alee D-MADI hit t bag in 


bound in tan,t 

x rts or more. Wit 

$4.00 paid 

l5e. tor initia 
y atcl 





_ 


New Vork Clty 











DOUBLE the size of your 


CLOSETS! 


These standard units for 
your closets have EAS\ 
SLIDING DRAWERS, 
guaranteed not to stick, 
Inexpensive, Space-Sa\ 
Well Built. 


Write for folder 


PHILIP HALL 


38 East 49th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


ing, 


hal 


avccece 














I ™ l S I> I Bath 
st ( \ I] 
re 
XN ‘ 
M 
\ eX \ 
WM. H. JACKSON COMPANY 














E KENUH. SHRINER & URNER 


{ SHOEMAKERS FOR MEN } 






A NEW 
ADDITION 


to our | 


| -TWIN- GrRiP’” GOLF SHOES 


. ag 





With “TWIN- GRIP” spike soles 


350 Madison Ave 


new 
sho ve that 1 


moccasin type g lf 
IS T¢ ally smart. 4° 
k and white or all in 


NEW YORK 


153 Broadway | 


( ( ( ( 
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Hand Blocked, Hand 
Woven Persian and 
Indian Art Panels and 


Studio Draperies 
Beautiful homespun, hand 
blocked Persian panels it 


combinations of rich red, 


blue and yellow on natural 
cream background. Ideal 
it hangings for living- 

om, library r college 
rooms In original sym- 


bolical designs used in the 


immemo- 








Sice for ever pur pose, 
Wal € I x wces t 2 
$ ‘ 
Helen Beatty Paelian 
McCurcHeon Buiipi 
607 Fifth Avenue Room 507 New York Ciry 











PHOTOGRAPHS 


and Precious Pictures 
Copied — Renewed — Enlarged 


By Bachrach 


Take a treasure trip to the attic for 
old photographs, daguerreotypes, or tin- 
types,—select those you wish a!! the 
and send them tous, Our experts will give 
you an estimate (quite reasonable ) for copying, enlarging, or 
modernizing these priceless portraits. Hundreds thank us so 
sincerely. Why not telephone or visit the nearest Bachrach 


Studio?—or send for RESTORATION BOOKLET free. 


Bachrach, Ine. 


‘Photographs of Distinction™ 
8-304 507 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City 


Studios in 46 principal cities east of Chicago 





family could enjoy, 


Dept. 











WHY PAY MORE? Dacha ce Weelennte etcos 
S PECIAL OFFER 


DISTINCTIVE PERSONAL STATIONERY 


400 Sheets 
200 Envelopes 





les 
ter > 
‘ed 
Namuth » BOX listinctive static 
Ada — v ca sdd 





BOX 1 TI XEDO LINEN FINISH PAPER White or French Grey 
Club Sive 5! 0 6 100 SINGLE SHEETS and LOO Envelopes embossed 
and 100 plain sheets or LOO folded sheets and LOO envelopes embossed 

\ 1 
BOX 2 WHITE SUPERFINE BOND PAPER 
200 Sheets Gx 7 and LOO envelopes 
Kemit with order, shipped in a Week postpaid add 23 West of Miss. 
FIRTH AVENUE STATIONERS 
505 Fifth Avenue Dept. Ss, New York 
Other exquisite stationery at $2 and $3 
Write for samples, also new monogram designs 














NARROW HEEI 
AAAA TO D 





FITTING THE 
SIZES 1-10, 


SHOECRAFT 


714 fifth avenue, bet. SS5th and S6th Sts. 











oe Lilies $5 


Ist Size Mammoth Bulbs! 








; Re ae Re; Lily lor \ n im 
touched with rose. Center, car 
ry y Ow } feet S1.5 
Auratum G Pure wl 
vith g * eaten feet Si 
HARDY! Magnificum ly, 
EASILY GROWN! \ é ¢ 
Give Years of Pleasure! vetv blac . s fe S; 
; Speciosum Album —A stately pure t riety I 
leet S 
$5.00 
Madison hi N 
Ave. Ib ew 
a ings Vi S —_ 
ity 
Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 








For those who love to make nice things 


a handbag of 
Trapunto 
Quilting 





r $7.20. 














lay 6! ELLING 
SAMUS 


at the theatre, while shopping 
or if you find yourself in 


\t home, 
or traveling, 
stuffy rooms or crowded places, the pun- 
gent fragrance of Crown Lavender Smell- 


ing Salts clears the brain, steadies the 
nerves, counteracts faintness and weart- 
ness. It is invigorating —a delight and 
comfort Sold everywhere Schieffelin 
& Co., 16-26 Cooper Square, New York. 
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This photograph shows the method of making the hand-blocked 
Oriental panels which are very much in vog in this country. Like 
the rugs, there are hardly two alike, and only an Oriental mind could 
combine the Persian reds, yellows, and bl ma cream background 
into creations which are a joy ook upo rhey create an atmos 
phere which reminds one of the f On y Se vyam where gay 
Bowers gna « olor were the symbol of life The veces come in all 
usable “fs ym 12 inches square to full-size b 1 eads. Write to 
me for further information 








( Decorative pottery of high- fired, 
beautiful Terra Cotta will add grace 


and color to your garden, sun-room 
and ~ Send 10c in stamps forcatalog. 


“sALOWAY 
POF TERY 


3222 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


SHOBS 
OUTSIDE NEW YORK 








1/so on distlay 509 Madison Avenue, New York 











Bostonites will be interested especially in this framed 
facsimile of an old engraving of Fa ul Hall. The print 
itself is colored in soft tints and framed with an old 
fashioned colored glass mat. Over all, the picture meas 


er fas 


ures 16 by 18 inches. #6, postpaid. There are ot! 
cinating scenes in New York, Washington, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and New Orleans 











ON THE FARM, Inc. 
MUNCY, PA 


THE LITTLE HOUSE 
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Absolutely ideal for the hall of the country home is the butter 


quaint couples trom. old godevs are fly boy coat-hanger and-cut silhouette of w rought iron, 30 
c x inches long, 19 inches high. It has five antique brass hooks, so 
enameled in charming, permanent col it will hold many wraps as well as being most decorative. $43 


express collect 








ors on bubbly crystal. six of each de- 





sign shown to the dozen. 18 doz. 
prepaid, east of mississippi. 

original, good-looking and useful for 
various things these glasses make ideal 
wedding gifts. 

at exclusive shops or direct 
write for catalog 
° —_ 
pitt petri, importer 


incorporated 
378 delaware ave buffalo, n. y. 
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The glory of the garden is reflected in all its shimmering beauty 7. 
in a gazing globe which is mounted on a light stony-gray, high 
fired terra-cotta base 51 inches high over all. The globe is 16 
inches wide and is guaranteed against deterioration. 862.50 f.o.b 
“Dando-Killrite” is worse than the i! eve as far as weeds 
are concerned. You insert the point of the instrument in the 
heart of the nox 
. —, MK growth, give 
; the handle a 
pus! 
4 ry licqui 
‘é to « 
without bach 
breaking energ as 
Instrument, 3&5 378 
ba —— 
: —————— 
As a coffee table—or an aid to the bridge table ner 
or a bench before the firepl ice or an elbow ta of your awh 
ble. How many uses there are for it! : will hav _ ch 
sptghowess th 
Solid maple, hand-rubbed toa dull finish inGolden oa tn = 
j or 
Honey, Spanish or Autumn Brown. lop simple to use = 
: . es nd » convent in 
28x13%; 1 high. By Express, collect $13.50 nt. 81.10, post b 
paid Flower r 
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SHOPS OUTSIDE NEW YORK 


ORIGINAL, FINEST, 
SWING AND GYM 






OLDEST AND LARGEST ‘ 
PEWTERY. be 


AWARDED MEDAL OF 
BOSTON SOCIETY OF 
ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
ARTHUR HEUN PRIZE 
ART INSTITUTE OF 
CHICAGO. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG “‘D’’ SENT FREE 
WRITE LESTER H. VAUGHAN, TAUNTON, MASS 


VAUGHAN PEWTER 
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LADDEN the hearts of your children. 
1 E ] ( HI NGS Give them safe, healthful play with 
. . 5 SAFE PLAY. Consists of 2 swings, tra- | 


peze and pair of rings. Sturdy steel frame 











Always in good taste. 


with wooden seats and base —therefore 
Authenti , artists’ or f. much stronger than all-wood construc- 
. ~¢ . I OOTS, tion. Ideal for indoors as well as out- 
now avy ailable direct from doors. Delivered within a thousand miles. 
: che SEND FOR FOLDER SM. 

painter-etchers ot international experi- 
ence and established reputation, asso At this emasing price 


ciated with The Brown County Colony. $19.50 
Booklet reproductions—free NEWARK STEEL POST CO. 
, lashville West Orange New Jersey 
THE ARTISTS’ SHOP ssi | | 
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1, 60 cents 
e, to cent — —____ : zi 
Just run \ purse that is a model of compactness. Five cases 
harpener NE of the most interesting booklets in one—holding your keys, shopping list, license 
he I les Pt r 4 ) ) > ‘ T i ) Kit n oreaccoe 
ns that has come to my desk is the one eng ill — and — t. It ~ rocce 
awn . - “ar eather ced, gray. b tar oses with Clasp and 
rand 3 compiled by the Bronze Division of way ol > com ge ge pg == 
is ig strap 34 { . 5 
som the Gorham Company. There loose leaf : = 
r result F : “~p And a purse-sized perfume spray for your favorit« 
when_you illustrations, beautifully reproduced, of a perfume—to keep you fresh and dainty. Perfume i 
— ~ great variety of subjects—from small ealed—leak tight. Blue. black, green or red leather 
conveni inexpensive desk pieces to large garden with « hromium plated edges. $5.00. Purse and aton 
1.10, post , 2 I shall b lad aemastien ss i izer together $7.95 
acing oronzes. sha e glad tosend you a copy : inal heck - 
s par ex or you can write directly to the Gorham Order dievct enclosing che or mo * y on ‘ 
of sta a5 a7 . - : prepay postage and guarantee sale deliver oney 
of stain Company at 576 Fifth Avenue. There is hack if not satished. Please specify colors wanted 
nd hold no charge. Addre Daniel Low & Co., 340 Essex St., Salem 
y-stem "> 6 « Mass. 
intil vou : 7 Ten 
to drop "A WA DANIEL LOW 5 
n the bas . ome ES . 7; _ = . " 
$4, post OF | SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE GIFTS FOR SIXTY-THREE YEARS 
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. THIS IS THE BOO 





Clemenceau’s 





I 


GRANDEUR AND MISERY 


OF VICTORY 


UNCENSORED AND UNABRIDGED—THE ELOQUENT AND 
MOVING LAST MESSAGE OF THE LEADING STATESMAN OF 
THE MOST EVENTFUL PERIOD OF MODERN TIMES. 


HIS is the book—the last will and testament of the Tiger, which 

he kept himself alive to finish—whose contents the entire inter- 
national press has been attempting to guess for months. This is a 
book which will settle some controversies and stir up others for a 
generation. “It will be part of the essential material of modern 
history”’, says the London Observer. NOW ... here it is, the one 
post-war revelation that has caught the imagination of the world. 
And the dynamite is here! 


AM not disposed to withdraw so much as a single comma 

from what I have said,” writes Clemenceau in the last 
chapter. His executors and publishers hold themselves re- 
sponsible that his last wish has been carried out. Un- 
censored and unabridged, this is not only the con- 
clusive book on the War and the years after—it is much 
more. For, with the same brilliant flashes of genius 
which made him the greatest statesman of our time, 
he leaves many hints as to the future of Europe, and 


the part that America will play in world politics. 





2A E RE INTEC ey 
HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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J More Poetry and Less Truth 


André Maurois and Edna Ferber Try Too Hard to Be Fair to Lord Byron and the State of 
Oklahoma, Respectively 


BY R. E. SHERWOOD 


tyron, BY ANDRE Mavrois. 


) ). Appleton c» Co. $5. 
mY HE extreme length of M. Maurois’s “Byron,” 
and the vast number of quotation-marks that 


- includes, indicate that the author of the briefer 
nd less conventional “Ariel” and “Disraeli” has 
een worried by his critics. In his latest biogra- 
by he is anxious to obey all the rules, to “play 
air,” to demonstrate the detached impartiality 
- f the scientific historian. Which is a shame, for 
4. Maurois is an artist who is at his best in the 


’ wore impressionistic style ol portraiture; one has 
t © right to ask him for silver prints derived, la- 
Oriously, from composite photographs. Such sil 

: €r prints usually appear more convincing in the 


yes of the insentient; certainly they involve far 
. sss personal risk for the artist himself; but are 
hey the truth? 

“Can we know the truth about a man?” M. 
$5.00 Aaurois once asked a group of students at Trinity 
Yllege, Cambridge, and answered himself in 
his happy fashion: “No, we can try to fix those 
hanging lights and shades, we can try to pro 
bce the sound of that individual and authentic 
te, but it is a truth of a kind totally different 
fm that which is pursued by the chemist or the 
ibysicist.” 

It is, indeed, the transcendent truth which is 
mrsued by the painter, the novelist, the drama- 
ist or by any other artist. It is not to be deter 
ained through the use of infallible test tubes, 
tmus paper or I. Q. tests. We do not look to M. 
faurois for facts about Byron. There is no one 
—__Hiis side of Elysium (and, quite possibly, no one 
hen there) who knows these facts. Byron died 

century ago leaving behind him poems, diaries, 
Htters, loves, hates and legends, which are still 
pen to the student’s inspection. Some of the 
evelations contained in them are undoubtedly 














important; others are entirely misleading. The 
biographer is given license to weigh these records, 
and appraise them, and then offer his own ver- 
sion of the character behind them—just as Thack- 
eray was given license to furnish his own inter- 
pretation of Becky Sharp. 

If we feel that the Byron as drawn by M. 
Maurois could not possibly have written “Don 
Juan” or given his fortune and his life in the 
cause of Greek liberty, or if we believe that the 
crude Becky who captivated Sir Pitt Crawley 
could not have entranced the Marquis of Steyne, 
then, in our opinion, Maurois and Thackeray 
have given us false likenesses, and we reject their 
offerings. This remains, however, a matter of 
opinion and therefore not subject to scientific 
proof. 

Each life is a work of art and the biographer 
is its critic. If he is a critic of taste and integrity, 
and André Maurois is all of that, no one should 
ask him to interrupt himself continually by citing 
other and probably less reliable critics (including 
Byron himself). 

It requires much patience to discover M. Mau 
rois’s own Byron in the masses of well-ordered 
testimony that he presents; but such patience is 
well rewarded. For it is a brilliant figure that he 
has painted—no “glorious Apollo,” to be sure, 
and no glamorous Childe Harold, but, I suspect, 
no serious distortion of the truth. 


CIMARRON, BY EDNA FERBER. 
Doubleday, Doran ¢» Co. $2.50. 


Strangely enough, much that has been said of 
M. Maurois’s “Byron” may also be said of Miss 
Ferber’s “Cimarron,” which is the biography (in 
fictional form) of the State of Oklahoma. 

A passion for authenticity is assuming the pro- 
portions of a major defect in Miss Ferber’s equip- 
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ment as a novelist. She is expending so much 
energy in the work of gathering amazing facts, 
verifying and tabulating them, that she has in- 
sufficient strength left for the propulsion of her 
own highly geared imagination. In her foreword 
to “Cimarron” she writes: “Only the more fan- 
tastic and improbable events contained in this 
book are true”; and as one reads through the 
recitation of these events one wishes that there 
were less in “Cimarron” of the literal truth and 
considerably more of Edna Ferber. 

For instead of employing the facts merely as 
superficial embellishments for her essential fable 
she has used her fable merely as an excuse for 
the presentation of the facts. Thus, “Cimarron” 
is like a house that has been designed to accom- 
modate a group of period rooms, each of them 
transported (wainscoting, parquet floors, knick- 
knacks and all) from the venerable mansion 
wherein it belonged. One likes to wander through 
these rooms and admire them and the taste and 
industry of the collector who assembled them; 
but the house itself is a hodge-podge, full of fasci- 
nation, yet lacking in coherence and character of 
its own. 

The people who are thrust arbitrarily into such 
surroundings are apt to turn into wax, and this 
happens to most of the characters in Miss Ferber’s 
story. Her hero, Yancey Cravat, is a magnificent 
exception. He lives and breathes and shoots with- 
out bothering to take aim. Into him Miss Ferber 
has poured all the warm eloquence that she could 
not quite summon while setting forth the facts 
about Oklahoma. Unfortunately, Cravat is an 
incurable pioneer, or chaser of rainbows, and 
whenever he wanders off the scene much of the 
author’s enthusiasm, and the reader’s, goes with 
him. 

There is another heroic figure in “Cimar- 
ron”: Dixie Lee, the lady of ill fame, who enter- 
ed the mushroom town of Osage with a staff of 
girls who “boasted such fancy nomenclature as 
Cherry de St. Maurice, Carmen Brown, Belle 
Mansero, and the like.” Dixie Lee prospered, 
contributed handsomely to all funds for civic bet- 
terment and ultimately built the first brick house 
in town. Her place of business “filled a want 
foreign to its original purpose. It was, in a way, 
a club, a rendezvous, a salon. For hundreds of 
men who came there it was all they had ever 
known of richness, of color, of luxury. The red 
and gold, the plush and silk, the perfume, the 
draperies, the white arms, the gleaming shoul- 
ders sank deep into their hard-bitten senses, long 
starved from years on wind-swept ranches, plains 
dust-bedevilled, prairies baked barren by the fierce 
Southwest sun.” 


SIGN-POSTS 


Small wonder that the equally hard-bitte; 
Southwest women, who couldn't gain admissic 
to Dixie Lee’s gaudy establishment, finally close 
it up and put in its place its modern counterpar 
the moving-picture palace. 


TWO BROADWAY SUCCESSES 


THe Green Pastures, By Marc ConneEL ty. 
Farrar ¢> Rinehart, Inc. $2. 


The public recognition of this profoundly beau 
tiful play establishes Marc Connelly in the posi 
tion of pre-eminence among American play 
wrights which, since he wrote “The Wisdon 
Tooth,” has been rightfully his. There is no one 
to match him in breadth and depth of imagina 
tion, in appreciation of those qualities that are « 
the essence of the theatre, in understanding wha 
the theatre is and always has been and ever wi 
be. “The Wisdom Tooth” attracted insufhcier 
attention because it came, five years ago, at 
time when the American theatre was trying de 
perately and self-consciously to be hard-boil 
and was renouncing the supposedly puerile ser 
timents, the primitive mysticism, which are th 
very breath of its life. “The Green Pastures 
marks the end (I hope) of this ridiculously ft 
tile phase. 

In the printed text of “The Green Pastures 
appear many virtues that are apt to be lost in the 
terrific enthusiasm (from players and spectator 
alike) of the performance. There are also a fev 
faults: uncertainty of purpose in the fourth an¢ 
fifth scenes, and irrelevancies, making for dul 
ness, in the thirteenth and fifteenth scenes. Bu 
those who read the book will know that “Th 
Green Pastures” is not dependent, for its extraor 
dinary effect, on the complete appropriatenes 
of the stage settings or the innocent genius of the 
Negro actors or the emotional fervor of the spin 
tuals. The play’s true nobility is in itself, of it 
self. 


June Moon, sy Rinc LarpNER AND GEorGE § 
KAUFMAN. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $2. 

Admirers of the Messrs. Kaufman and Laré 
ner will do well to see their play but not to reat 
it. Presented in cold type, without the benefit « 
craftily deceptive staging, it is revealed as a chea 
and unworthy effort, adorned with much super 
ficial cleverness but utterly phony at hear 
Starting out with two characters derived fron 
one of Mr. Lardner’s most cruelly honest stories 
the playwrights have yielded all along the line t 
the exigencies of Broadway. Their intended satire 
on the song-hit racket is blunted by their sur 


Continued on page 22 
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prising inability to keep themselves above the 
levels of illegitimate sentiment and even more 
illegitimate humor at which they presume to rail. 

I imagine that if either Mr. Lardner or Mr. 


NEW BOOKS ON LEE AND GRANT 
Reviewed by Captain John W. Thomason, Jr., 


MarseE Rosert, sy James C. Younc. 
Rae D. Henkle Co. $5. 

It takes courage to attempt an interpretative 
biography of General Lee, for the author must 
deal with what, in the late Confederate States at 
least, amounts to authentic godhead. Certainly 
there exists a Lee Myth, a Lee Legend, not other- 
wise than the Napoleonic Legend, the fact basis 
of which is overlaid with sentiment and folk- 
tale, and colored with the golden glamour of a 
lost, romantic Cause. And the followers of the 
Legend may be depended upon to react violently 
to any critical discussion of their faith. But Mr. 
Young’s problem is simplified by the evident 
fact that he is himself a subscriber to the Lee 
Legend. 

The source material on Lee is abundant: he 
was a soldier through most of his active life, and 
the official records yield the last detail of his 
movements, his assignments, and his commands, 
for forty years. He wrote voluminous letters, and 
quantities of his private and official papers are 
preserved. Never in his whole life was he ob- 
scure: such a man people met, and remembered, 
and there is a mass of contemporary comment 
and reminiscence. The subject is better docu- 
mented than most, although much of the opinion 
is contradictory. But Mr. Young follows those 
views which are generally acceptable to the Lee 
cult. 

As to the treatment, Mr. Young is concerned 
with Lee the man rather than with Lee the sol- 
dier. This makes for a weakness, because Lee 
was for thirty-six years an officer in the United 
States army, and for four years more an officer 
of the Confederate States, and his life necessarily 
expressed itself through the profession of arms. 
The ideals and the usages of that profession 
colored everything he did. The keys to his pri- 
vate character—if such an expression can be used 
of an unsubtle man who was in public service 
from his eighteenth year—lie in his social en- 
vironment, in the traditions to which he was 
reared, and in the fact that the two persons 
nearest to him in his boyhood and his manhood 
were two invalid women, his mother and his 
wife. Then, there was something else, an im- 
ponderable, an integrity, a flame, that made him 


« 


author of “J. E. B. Stuart,” which begins in this 
number of ScRIBNER’S. 
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Kaufman takes the trouble to read “June Moon 
in a year or two he will blush and squirm wit 
shame. Or maybe both of them have done th 
already. 


Lee. This last is the reason that books are wr 
ten about him, and will be written about hi 
as long as men retain their interest in the liv 
of the heroes. 

In writing of such men, it seems to me that tl 
biographer would be wise if he set forth the 
acts, and the evidence, and then refrained fron 
overmuch interpretation. Let the readers dra 
their own conclusions from the facts made plain 
And if there must be discussion, let it be from 
consideration of all the evidence and all the back 
ground. Mr. Young deals exhaustively with thos 
did | 
the Confederacy would succeed i 
its independence; was he too gent! 
subordinates; was he not too sul 
civilian overlords 


salient questions raised about Lee’s life: 
believe that 
establishing 
with erring 
servient, himself, to the 
Richmond? 

Mr. Young believes that Lee thought thai tl 
Confederacy could win its war, and the evidenc 
is with him. He discusses the sins ot Longstree 
and while the records indicate that Lee was h: 
bitually too forgiving with subordinates who di 
not come to time, it is hard to agree that Long 
street should have been court-martialled afte 
Gettysburg. Admitted that Longstreet was stul 
born, that he failed in co-operation with the gen 
eral plan in that battle, where could Lee have r 
placed him? Most commentators go softly ove 
the fact that it was Jackson’s failure in the Seve 
Days’ Battles on the Peninsula which frustrate 
Lee’s plans against McClellan’s army, yet Jac 
son after the Seven Days, and Longstreet afte 
Gettysburg, did good service, and Lee mad 
mighty use of them. He was a man who did th 
best he could with the tools he had, and if Le 
had been the cold, exacting martinet that Jackso 
was, or Wellington, he would not have bee 
Lee. 

There is much discussion of Lee’s patient loya 
ty to his President, but Lee was fifty-six years ol 
in 1861, and his character was formed and hard 
ened. His rigid adherence to his conception o 
duty was perhaps his salient characteristic, an 
he considered that a soldier's duty, under hi 
oath, embraced the subordination of the militar 
to the civil authority. Again, remove that trait 
and Lee is not Lee. 
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Mandalay” 


The Lacquer Lady 
By F. Tennyson Jesse 


“A corking good story, full 
of humor, irony, pity and 
romance...The peculiar fas- 
cination of a colorful and 
romantic, if barbarous civili- 
zation.” —Baltimore Sun. 
$2.50 


Guests of Summer 
By Paul M. Fulcher 


The story of a mother sepa- 
rated from her son at his 
birth, and of his idyllic ro- 
mance with a French girl. 
$2.50 

* 


Adventure 


The Great White 
Silence 
By L. F. Rouquette 
A story of adventures in 
Alaska, comparable to Jack 
London’s best work in its 


setting and rugged strength. 
$2.50 


Death Valley 
By Bourke Lee 
One of the magnetic spots 
in America is described in 
this book, which is en- 
livened with many strange 
tales. $4.00 


4 
Jungle Portraits 

By Delia J. Akeley 
Thrilling and exciting ad- 
ventures in the Congo jungle 
with Carl Akeley’s first wife, 
who accompanied him on 
the expeditions which this 
book describes. $3.50 


" 
What Next in Wall Street? 


The Stock Market 
Crash and After 
By Irving Fisher 


A book for every business 
man and investor looking to 
the future of business. $2.50 


“4 Gorgeous Tale of Old + 
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A Humorous Chronicle of Creation 
“7 «© BLACK 
GENESIS 


By SAMUEL GAILLARD STONEY and 
GERTRUDE MATHEWS SHELBY 


This is a new chronicle of creation, spun out of 
the primitive imagination of the Gullah Negro of 
South Carolina and transcribed ina dialect which re- 
tains all of the rich flavor and robust humor of the traditional 
tales transmitted through many generations. Eve and Adam, Br’ 
Rabbit, Br’ Fox, Br’ Alligator, Cain and Satan and other famil- 
iar characters from the Garden of Eden appear in explanation 
of how animals and humans got this way. Illustrated $5.00 


JOHNSON of the MOHAWKS 


By ARTHUR POUND 
IN COLLABORATION WITH RICHARD E. DAY 
No man in the early days of America lived a more curious 
and exciting life than Sir William Johnson— Mohawk war 
chief, British baronet, American empire builder. His active 
role in opening the way to the West filled his days with as 
many exciting events as he had children—and he was reputed 
to be the father of a hundred. Illustrated $5.00 


NUMBER 
THE LANGUAGE OF SCIENCE 


By TOBIAS DANTZIG 


The story of Number is the story of the human mind groping 
for permanence in the chaotic universe of impressions. Dr. 
Dantzig tells that fascinating story in this book, beginning 
with primitive finger-counting and ending with the involved 
concepts underlying modern science. Illustrated $3.50 


By ZACK T. SUTLEY 
An old frontiersman who knew Buffalo Bill, Kit Carson, Gen- 
eral Custer, Jesse James and other worthies of the old wild 
West, tells his own story in these pages, which recapture the 
spirit and atmosphere of those bygone days. $4.00 


The Later Years of Fon a 


By FLORENCE EMILY HARDY r 
With this second volume, Mrs. Hardy 
completes her biography of the great 
English poet and novelist. $5.00 
Prices subject to change 
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Mr. Young has read much and studied much: 
his bibliography is impressive. Yet I am annoyed 
by certain small misconceptions and misstate- 
ments. A. P. Hill did not lose a leg in the Wilder- 
ness: he had his full complement of limbs when 
he was shot by that Yankee straggler at Peters- 
burg in °65, and since A. P. Hill was a corps 
commander, the item is important. Nor had the 
Confederates to signal by dragging brush to make 
a dust, as at Second Manassas; they used, for 
visual communication by day, the same wig-wag 
and international Morse that our combat services 
use to-day. Stuart’s troopers made a dust there, 
not to inform Jackson that Longstreet was com- 
ing, but to make Fitz-John Porter, feeling to- 
ward Jackson’s naked flank, believe that Long- 
street’s columns were moving into line on his 
front. And there are other points. But these ob- 
jections are perhaps frivolous and will not bother 
anybody except soldiers. The book is for the gen- 
eral reader, and well worth his while. 

Ir Ir Takes Att SumMer, By ELIZABETH 
CorBETT. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

“Here,” says a line of italics on the dust cover, 
“is biography infused with the breath of life.” 
Otherwise, the subtitle indicates that it is the 
Life Story of Ulysses Grant. 

It is one hundred and six conversations, be- 
tween persons whose life cycles touched, some- 
where, that of U. S. Grant, General of the Armies, 
President of the United States. The first conver- 
sation occurs in May, 1822—Hannah Simpson 
Grant and Grandmother Simpson are thinking 
about a name for the new Grant baby. The last 
gives the reactions of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Boggs, 
of St. Louis, Mo., to the accounts of the Grant 
funeral ceremonies as set forth in the public 
prints of 1885. As soon as the young Grant learns 


$2.50. 





LITERARY SIGN-POSTS 


to talk, he participates in the dialogue, and 
remarks, with the comments of interested parti 
form the bulk of the material. 

The result is a sort of a novel, with a narrat 
thread carrying the reader from situation to si 
ation. One suspects, also, something of a char 
ter sketch. But the striking thing about the tre 
ment is that all the people quoted —Grandm« 
er Simpson, General Rawlins, General Lee, R 
coe Conkling, Julia Dent Grant, Abraham L 
coln, Mr. Harry Boggs, General Grant himse] 
they all talk exactly alike. This is remarkable. 

You feel a vast amount of careful reading 
hind the book, although the author has not 
cluded her bibliography. It must remain a n 
ter between Elizabeth Corbett and her conscien 
as to what liberties, in a life story, are permissi 
with accepted facts and what are not permissii ID 
But such a man as Grant belongs in some 
to history. This author records old events w 
new phrase and substance: take, for instance, t 
scene in the McLean parlor at Appomattox Coy histe 
House, April, 1865. Lee and Grant speaking , 


Corbett version: und un 

General Grant: “I remember you from the old arall tim: 

days, but I don’t suppose you remember m« ‘ ’ 
“ : 7) 

General Lee: I remember you perfectly, G _auth I 

Grant.” world 


Now, the same as reported by Brigadier-G@ nt], 
eral Horace Porter, U. S. V., there present (“B : 
tles and Leaders,” IV, p. 737 ) 

General Grant: “I met you once before, General his al 
while we were serving in Mexico. . . .” (Recalls in ] . 
tail the occasion. ) yaimet 

General Lee: “Yes . . . 1 know I met you... MgHmMe O 
have often thought of it and tried to recollect how , 
looked, but I have never been able to recall a sind auric 


Hauptr 

It seems to me that, even though one is inf > 
ing the breath of life into biography, there shod 240, 
be a line drawn somewhere. Fact is more dgent ill 
matic than art, every time i the : 


‘explore 


feature... 


FRENCH GIANTS—RABELAIS, BALZAC, HUGO 


Frangis RaBevats: THE Man anp His Work, By 
ABEert Jay Nock anp C. R. Witson. 


Harper and Brothers. $5. 


Francois Raserats: MAN oF THE RENAISSANCE, 
BY SAMUEL PuTNAM. 
Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith. $3.50. 
Shortly after Martin Luther posted his famous 
theses at Wittenberg, and while Hellenism, “like 
a veritable contagion,” was sweeping into France 
from the South, there emerged from shadowy 
anonymity the recital of the feats and gigantic 
prowesses of the Most Renowned Pantagruel, the 
work of a physician in a great hospital at Lyons. 
Since the fictionist was not by profession a writer, 


his architectonics were easy-going; his broa 1] 
traits were borrowed from the timeless store 
folk-lore and mingled confusedly with the oH 
accurate details of the author’s own homelat 

while, pulsing through this hodge-podge of tf: b 
tasy and realism there flowed a deep stream @ it 
Renaissance culture. To present the creator aad 
this strange work has been the successful task #f cont 
the biographers mentioned above, and in th@]hjs | 
volumes Francis Rabelais breaks through the ade fi 
crusted mask of legend, is brought into our key") * 
firmly and splendidly real. An incredibly mode@ ‘Yew 
figure: this is the leitmotif of these biographe 

Both volumes strive to point out the present-d 

(Continued on page 26) 
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yerMiISSI THE POWER AND 
—— of the JESUITS 
vents © by RENE FULOP-MILLER 


ttox C 04 history, a biography, a story of civilization . 
peaking 





stance, 


. a true 


¢ old aril times... a life of Ignatius 1 oyola as exciting as the 
author's Rasputin, The Holy Devil . 
‘world for four hundred years that iii like a bril- 


adier- Giant!) directed motion picture . 
ent (- 


oT a history of the 


oxp loration, of re ligion and art and philosophy and life. 


ieneral [his authoritative and fasc inating book is being ac- 
‘Slaimed by Catholics and non- Catholic s alike and by 
agome of the greatest European writers: Selma L age rlof, 


his 
all a sinflaurice as sterlinck, Jacob Wassermann. 
Hauptmann, Paul Claudel and scores of others. 
ere shot 240.000 word book. . . 544 pages. .. 140 magnifi- 
more dgent illustrations... beautifully printed and bound. .. 
at the amazingly low price of $5.00. 


Ce alls if 


Gerhart 


e is inf 


s broad A literary sensation —a popular best-seller 


Ss store 
ven HE GREAT MEADOW 
ge of fi by ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 


stream 
‘reator Like a lovely Aubusson carpet among the grass rugs 
ul task9f conte mporary fiction. ” — Harry Hanse on, The W ‘orld. 


1 in th*{his book is the stuff of which enduring literature is 


rh the ies 
tee 1, made. It will have its place among the Americanclassics. 
y mode New York Times. $2.50 
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AMERICA 
LOOKS ABROAD 


THE NEW ECONOMIC HORIZONS 


by PAUL M. MAZUR 
Author of AMERICAN PROSPERITY 


Dangers that threaten the whole 
structure of our business and social 
life should be understood by every 
well-informed man or woman, if the 
best way out is to be found. This 
brilliant and sane volume discusses 
aspects of world problems from the in- 
dustrial and social standpoints. $3.00 


THREE MA ASTERS 


BALZAC DICKENS 
DOSTOEFFSKY 


by STEFAN ZWEIG 
Critical and biographical studies of 
the three great literary figures of the 
19th Century. “It is all magnificent 
.. deep and high-minded and beauti- 
fully written ...so much knowledge, 
such close thinking.” — Lupwic 
Lewisoun. Translated by Eden and 
Cedar Paul. $3.00 


a 





Mogreb-el-Acksa 
4 JOURNEY IN MOROCCO 
by R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 


He never reached the forbidden city 
of Tarudant, but the story of his fail 
ure is as exciting as Lawrence's ad- 
ventures in Arabia; and for literary 
content his book belongs beside 
Doughty's Arabia Deserta. Introduc 
tion by Edward Garnett. A National 
Travel Club Book. $3.50 


THE VIKING PRESS 
18 East 48th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


























ONE HUNDRED 
MERRIE and 
DELIGHTSOME 
STORIES 


right pleasaunte to relate in all goodly 
companie of Joyance and Jollity: 


Les Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles 
as first done into English by 
ROBERT B. DOUGLAS 


A facsimile reissue, limited to 1250 copies, 
in sumptuous format, of the rare Charles 
Carrington, Paris, 1899, English Edition, 
with all of the original fifty-one drawings 
by M. Léon Lébeque, which so richly illus- 
trate the naive humor of these merry 
tales of Medieval life, told by Louis 
XI. and his boon companions to 


beguile the tedium of exile. 


Illustrated brochure on request 


American Anthropological 
Society 
45 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
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lessons which may be learned from Rabelais; 
contemporary usefulness. Look for no clun 
buffoon or drunken atheist or smutty doctor; | 
rather, the Man of the Renaissance, offering 
day to all who are not “whey-faced dryasdus 
the timeless riches of a great humanist’s dre: 

Messrs. Nock and Wilson present their Ra 
lais, fundamentally and quite simply, as a n 
who is on nature’s side. A man who Is essenti: 
the lover of freedom, who disbelieves in the « 
and vicious mechanization of society or in 
deformation of the human spirit. “Nowhere 
there a more elevated, convincing, and whx 
sound conception of human nature’s possil 
ties when invested with no more than mere ft 
dom—only that,” than in Rabelais’s entran: 
picture of the Abbey of Théléme, that clean ; 
ture of the natural and the normal. And his 
son is for “modern legislators, mass-moralize 
dogmatists, and ecclesiolaters,” in their efforts 
“recommend themselves and their ways to po 
lar suffrage!” A great story-teller, this peasa 
priest-scholar, whose work displays with the « 
uberance of a fecund imagination the richness 
wide experiences. He is timeless; no limit 
evangelism impairs his work. “Who can re 
about the behaviour of Diogenes during the ( 
rinthian war, without finding himself instan 
transported, body and soul, back amidst the s 
emn foolery that raged in every provincial to 
in the United States, on our entrance into the |; 
war?” The present reviewer recalls similarly 
hearing read aloud, some months before our 
trance into the late war, that page which 
scribes how the barbarians invaded Friar Joh 
close—a page of Rabelais read by a man who v 
the director of the most famous and then t 
most depleted school in the world; and Gust: 
Lanson needed no word of comment to expli 
his text. 

Mr. Putnam, the American translator of Ra 
lais, is perhaps more enthusiastic; more Ra 
laisian, one is tempted to say. He loves this : 
thor of “Gargantua,” and he rushes into his sch 
arly identification of the man with the ve 
mence of an “enchanted hurricane.” It is a ty 
cal man of the Renaissance that he has set i 
rich humanistic frame. He sifts scholastic di 
bins, he measures a Protestant Reformation w 
scientific tools, he unfolds for us the meaning 
Renaissance art and letters; and from this wor 
athirst for knowledge he builds the spiritual | 
tory of Rabelais. He has controlled and verif 
most of the Rabelaisian studies, yet his we 
transcends mere erudition, and attains a creati 
view. A typical man of the Renaissance; but al 
the most skilled of realists: a product of his b 

(Continued on page 28) 
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“’ Ventilations 


( eV by Hesketh Pearson 
- Brilliant analysis and comment on Shaw, Chesterton, 
i 





p : 

> { Belloc, Ludwig, Strachey and a dozen other bio- 
US 

A, 


most penetrating analysis of the ethics and 


graphers. “The sanest and 


difficulties of print portraiture this re- 


=x S 
viewer has encountered.” —F. F. Van de (yC() 
Water in the N. Y. Evening Post. form 
= ~ eo 7 i ' / 
4 Caricatures by Eva Herrmann. $2.50 


What's Aight with America 
by Sisley Huddleston 

Is America the most European of nations? Is Russia becoming 

Americanized? Do Americans think only of material things? Has 

American mass production introduced a new economic theory?! 

Read what a famous European journalist says about us. 

16 Illustrations. $2.50 


° 9 ° 
King’s Favourite 
by Sir Philip Gibbs 
Witchcraft and murder, poisonings and hangings! The biography 
of the Earl of Somerset—of his rise to power, and of his love for 
Lady Essex, which led to one of the greatest scandals of that 


scandalous time. 32 I[lustrations. $3.50 


Taking Chances 
by M. J. Farrell 
“The story gallops, like a mettlesome 
horse, nose into the wind and feet flying, 
careless of danger.”’—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


“Mary is an enchanting character, vindicating all that is foolish, 





helpless, rash, unvirtuous and entirely modern in any woman.”’*— 
N. Y. Times. “The Green Hat on Horseback.”” N. Y. Evening Post. 


If Dogs Could Write 
by E.V. Lucas 


A canine miscellany of wisdom and nonsense for every lover of 
y y 


ae 
$2.50 


dogs and literature. Frontispiece. $1.25 
































THE ONE HOUR SERIES 


Christianity 

by Llewelyn Powys 
Is Christianity impotent? In his exqui- 
site English Mr. Powys says that it is, 
that “deliverance can not come of 


it.”” A book that leads to an evalua- 
tion of the Christian church. $1.00 


Physics 
by E. N. da C. Andrade 
Science made fascinating for the lay- 


man! A vivid account, easily under- 
standable, of modern physics. $1.00 


American Drama 
by Barrett H. Clark 
O'Neill, Barry, Kelly, Rice, Howard 
—an expert's analysis of contempo- 
rary American dramatists. $1.00 
x~ * * 
I_nowing, 
Collecting and Restoring 
Early American Furniture 
by Henry H. Taylor 
A unique and indispensable book for 
the collector, with valuabie chapters 
on “fakes.” 81 Illustrations. $3.00 
The Painter in History 
by Ernest H. Short 
The history of the painter from the 
prehistoric cave drawings to the pre- 
sent-day. 116 Illustrations. $7.50 
The Russian Theatre 
by Dr. Joseph Gregor 
and René Fiilép-Miller 
A complete history of the theatre 
in Russia and an analysis of its art- 
istic methods. An essential book fer 
everyone interested in the modern 
theatre. 48 Illustrations in color and 


357 halftones. $25.00 
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about a Bookshop 
of your own 
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ET your idea of doing something 
worth while crystallize. Open a 
bookshop! Selling books is a business 
proposition. The work is fun, the sur- 
roundings very pleasant, and results 
real profits. 
We can help you with the details. 
Write us for figures on initial invest- 
ment necessary, running expenses, 
etc. Our information is free and given 
entirely without obligation. 


BOOKSELLING 
INFORMATION SERVICE 


Room 1408-S, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York City 




















WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


“The Supreme Authority” 

Universally accepted and used in courts, 
colleges, schools, business offices, and 
among government officials. 

452,000 entries, including thousands of 
NEW WORDS, 32.000 geographical 
subjects, 12,000 biographical entries. Over 
6,000illustrations and 100 valuable tables. 


Get The Best 


See it at any bookstore, or send for new richly 
illustrated pamphlet containing sample pages of 
the New International, FREE, if you mention 
this magazine. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
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“cow-country” which he knew dans les 
coins. And no small part of the charm of Mr. Put- 
nam’s narrative is the construction of that hum- 
ble land of vineyards and nut-candles, of peas- 
ants’ oaths and saints’ legends, of fairs and mys- 


tery-plays and windmills, which finds so accu- 
rate a historian in Rabelais. 

Do not neglect one of these two volumes to 
read the other; for one, you may possibly find, is 
complementary to the other. You may enjoy Mr. 
Putnam’s splendid reconstruction of Rabelais’s 
Wanderjahre; yet you will also delight in the hu 
manist’s dream which Messrs. Nock and Wilson 
have so beautifully related. In both biographies, 
most of all, you will admire the intensely modern 
wisdom of a natural optimist, the author of a 
“sublime and timeless chapbook.”  W, 5s, H. 


Batzac: THE MAN AND THE Lover, By FRANCIs 
GRIBBLE. 
E. P. Dutton and Company. $5. 

After Madame de Staél, George Sand, Rachel, 
Catherine the Great and their lovers; after the 
passions of Rousseau, Byron, Chateaubriand, 
Shelley, and the French Romantics en masse 
Mr. Gribble attempts the solution of another 
problem. Did Balzac love, or was he loved? He 
reconstructs the alcove of a printing-oflice where- 
in a woman of forty wasted a youth’s time and 
efforts; a country clown and his Lady Clara Vere 
de Vere; the jealousy of a Polish countess, and her 
inability to be the mother of “any of his chil- 
dren”; a very beautiful lady with an uncommon 
umbrella who sent the novelist to a beauty parlor; 
a bride, partially dressed, with tumbled hair, 
who “took her way to the dead man’s room, 
while Gigoux (her lover), lying on his back on 
the bed . . 

Into his twenty-nine chapters, which purport 
to show how thoroughly and how dramatically 
Balzac loved, Mr. Gribble weaves other tales: the 
story of get-rich-quick schemes, of dramatic fail 


stared at his toes which waggled.” 


ures (two whole chapters); and the gruesome 
story (hitherto untold in English) of a skeleton 
in the family closet—an uncle, “a man 
four feet high,” wt 
penalty for a hideous murder (strangulation of a 
woman). Yet 
study of man and lover, either the author of 
“Lost Illusions” or “César Birotteau,” which re 
veal the Man; or the author of “Albert Sava 
rus,” ls with such autobiographical 


which reveal 
fidelity the Lover. W. S. H. 


minute 
10 suffered the extreme death 


we somehow fail to find, in this 


Victor Huco, sy RaymMonp Escuo.urer. TRANs- 
LATED FROM THE FRENCH BY Lewis GALAn- 
TIERE. Payson and Clark. $5. 

M. Raymond Escholier gives us, in a long 


(Continued on page 32) 
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“ Millikan has humanized an important amount of knowledge.” 





New York Times. 


Science and 


the New Civilization 


by Robert A. Millikan 


pient of the Nobel Prize in physics, Director of the Norman 
Bridge Laboratory of the California Institute of Technolog y, etc. 


‘Not that the reader will rise from this book a physicist,”’ 


observes the New York Times in a commendatory review, 


adding: *‘He will not know much more than he did before about isotopes, quantum 


jumps, or relativity-doublets 


But he will have a far better notion than he had before 


of the way in which these esoteric phenomena are tied up with human life.’’ $2.00 








Art and 

= * 
Scholasticism 
by Jacques Maritain 
M. Maritain, the French neo-Thomist 
who converted Jean Cocteau, here de- 
clares that art is in all things, even 


scholasticism $2.50 


Flower and Vase 
by Anne Lamplugh 

This is called ““A monthly key to room 
decoration,’’ #.¢., a compendium on 
cut flowers, when and where and which 
to use, arranged in calendar form 


The Wilderness 


of Denali 

by Charles Sheldon 

This famous hunter-naturalist, in the 
last book he will ever write, describes 
all the pageantry of nature without 
man in that country round and about 
Denali (Indian word for Mr. McKin- 
ley Lllustrations $6.00 


‘fi 


1.75 


Modernized 
aedeker 


Just revised to 1930 
LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS $5.50 
ROME AND CENTRAL ITALY $6.00 
NORTHERN ITALY $6.00 


The Living Past 
by John C. Merriam 


“It will be a dull reader indeed,"’ declares the 
New York Times, “‘who does not thrill re- 
sponsively to the stories here translated from 
the cryptic marks upon long-buried stones.” 
This opinion is shared by the Scientific Book 
Club Review, for that publication described the 
text of this genial volume by saying: “In simple 
language, with delicacy and a reverence for the 
past, indicating deep and sure geologic know!l- 
edge, it tells the meaning of the remains of an- 


cient life.”’ $2.00 


Romance of the 


Machine 
by Michael Pupin 


This little book can save the deep-thinking 
world,’’ correctly advises Walter Yust in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, ‘‘a lot of unneces- 


sary worry. $1.00 
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CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS, NEW YORK CITY 
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“A great writer has here set forth his fantastic 
life in such a way as to make me wonder why peo- 
ple still read novels, or even write them. The book 
begins like Hamsun and closes like a third act.”’ 
Emit Lupwic. 


Mly Life 


an attempt at an autobiography 


by 
Leon Trotsky 


Born in obscurity, restless throughout his 
youth, Trotsky hastened from prison to plot, 
from plot to flight, and back again. He as- 
the 
power, but is now in exile on an odd bit of 
the shrunken Turkish Empire, an island in 


the Marmorean Sea. 


cended to eminences of unbelievable 


In this autobiography is the stuff histories 
are made of, and plays, and novels, and 


legends. It is swiftly narrated—a vivid rec- 


ord of a fantastic life 


$5.00 


Washington 
by 


John Corbin 


A new analysis of Washington's character 
providing an explanation of his tempera- 
ment; unpublished letters relating to the 
Fairfax affair; an important examination of 
Washington's relation to the creation of the 
United States Constitution; an urbane valu- 
ation which classes the debunkers and the 
Parson Weemses in the same category of soph- 


omoric bias. 
$4.00 


CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS, 
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Brawny 


Wycherley 
by Willard Connely 


In the personality of this Res- 
toration dramatist is all the 
glamour of a most glamourous 
era. 

Wycherley shared the mis- 
tress of Charles II, lay in New- 
gate Prison while his comedies 
made all London laugh, intro- 
duced Pope to the litterateurs of 
the coffee houses. $3.00 


Xenophon 
by Leo V. Jacks 


{ stirring biography of the sol- 
dier of fortune. He left the 
company of Socrates to adven- 
ture with the ten thousand 
Greeks who tried to put young 
Cyrus on the throne of Persia. 
$2.00 


Mirs. Eddy: 

The Biography of a 
Virginal Mind 

by Edwin Franden 
Dakin 

This 


priced at two « 
cumvented the wide - spread 
Christian Science attempt to 
smother this universally praised 
biography. It contains two 
new appendices which include 
material not in print hitherto 
$2.00 


new, ig eres edition 
ollars has cir- 


anywhere 


Charles Scribner's Sons will send 
without charge a copy of “The 
Blight That Failed,’’ a pamphlet 
which describes the attempted sup- 


pre ssion. 


NEW YORK CITY 











The Crime 
of the Just 


by 
Andre Chamson 


The simplicity and clarity for 
which French literature is dis 
tinguished are here utilized in 
a novel for the initiated. This 
book takes the reader into the 
hearts of people as simple as a 


French song 


Arm’s-Length 
by 
John Metcalfe 


A patient, humorous, under 
standing study of the man who 
cannot make a choice and keeps 


His inde- 


cisions result in a sequence of 


life at arm's length 


events that will satisfy those 
who like mystery stories, al 
though “‘Arm’'s-Length”’ is not 
a mystery story 


2.50 


Lights of 
Fame 


by 
Walter Gilkyson 


A novel overflowing with char- 


{fi 


acter delineation, action, bril- 
liant dialogue, and composite 
pictures of contemporary so 
Ciety. 

$2.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS, 
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Long Hunt 
by 
James Boyd 


This is a mature novel—mature in its obser- 
vations of the world and their expression. 
Its people are individuals, partly because 
their author sufficiently understands the hu- 
man heart to know what is important about 
men and women, partly because of the time 
and place of their lives. Their story concerns 
the major, the fundamental emotions and 
moods 

It is the story of one of those “long hunt- 
ers’’ of frontier America who preferred wan- 
dering free to security, and even love. In 
this novel such a man encounters the one 
woman he will never forget, but from whom 
he hurries lest he lose that male sense of in- 
dependence that his heart desires. 


$2.50 


Ins Newer 


Over 


by 
Morley Callaghan 


An emotional drama of fine construction 
and balance,’’ declares the New York Herald 
Tribune, and continues 1 psychological 
novel with the sheer construction of a spi- 
der’s web, the author skimming over it like 
the spider himself, and the characters so 
cleanly caught that you can examine them.”’ 


$2.50 


NEW YORK CITY 











From Press and Pen 





DW JAMES F., INC. Rare Books, First Editions, and 





14 West 40th Street Autographs of unusual value 
New York City and interest. 
FIRST EDITIONS 
American and English. Cata- 


logue of rare and unusual items 


598 Madison Avenue 
sent on request. Correspondence 


F''$ss Madivo: & SON 
New York City 





invited. 

IBRARY TUNERS We clean, arrange, catalogue, 
Duttons, Inc. replenish, weed out, renovate, 
681 Fifth Avenue equip, pack or transfer your 
New York City library. 


Books, short stories, articles and 
verse criticised and marketed. 
Special department for plays and 
motion pictures. The Writers’ 
Workshop, Inc., 135 E. Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York City. 


ATHILDE WEIL 
Literary Agent 





yt ERNEST 
DRESSEL 

587 Tate Avenue 
New York City 


First Editions, Autograph Let- 
ters, Standard Books. Cata- 
logues Mailed on Application. 





Any book—first editions, rare, or 
current—for the child or grown- 
up. Visitors and correspon- 
dence invited. 


HE SCRIBNER 
BOOKSTORE 
597 Fifth Avenue 
New York City , 





Manuscripts criticised, cor- 
rected, typed, edited for publi- 
James Knapp Reeve cation, ‘marketed. | Writers’ 
and Agnes M. Reeve  text-books and magazine. Cata- 
Box M, Franklin, Ohio jogue. Est. 25 years. 


RITERS’ SERVICE 














is primarily a mental disorder. A com- 
plete re-adjustment of the individual! is 
Harmonious environment, work and education is the only 
This school is prepared to carry out these recognized cor- 
BASSETT SCHOOL OF SPEECH CORREC- 
New v York, N. Y. 


STAMMERING 


essential. 
solution. 
rec tive > pale completely. 
TION, 


54 West sath Street, 



















One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another | 
rned over $5000i in spare time. 


ing constantly to 
eading publishers. 
Particulars of D Dr. Secnweln’ a ) Semone ete. on 
¥ course in writing and marketing of the Sho ol 
and sample copy of THE WRIT TER’S MONTHL 
free. Write today. 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 64 Springfield, Mass. 


















“WE ARE NEVER OVERSTOCKED—WE 
WANT SHORT STORIES—LOTS OF THEM”’ 
These words headed an advertisement carried in a number of 
Writers Journals and Magazines, by a prominent publisher, 
last month. It indicates only in a small = iy, mam 1 that 
present day editors are making for goo : en 
a magazine publisher puts out P ip ADVERTISING for 
the material he needs, it is a sure sign that there exists a real 
demand for stories 








Never before has there bee n such a demand. The day is here 
when New Writers are ing recognition. If you want to 
write, NOW IS YOUR fiME. 


WE Fave Discovered Many New Writers During the Past Year 


Don’t Say You Can’t Write- —, ( "AN If you take 
advantage of the wy our magazine yo 
SEND TODAY FOR A FREE SAMPLE “COPY JT CON- 


NECTS YOU WITH THE EDITOR’S CHECK 

It will help you find the road to success. It is just the thing 
you've been looking for. Don’t Wait, Do it NOW. It’s FREE. 
We want you to see it. Address 


Drawer 301, Upland, Ind. 





The New Writer's Magazine, 
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| series of brightly garnished episodes, a romantic 
tale about Victor Hugo. He falls quite frankly 
on his knees and worships at the great Roman- 
tic’s shrine (of which he is custodian and chief 
priest), and, characteristically of his genus, does 
not neglect to swing some of his incense in the 


direction of sacred France. The author pursues 
the biographical primrose path marked out by 
the creator of “Ariel” and “Disraeli,” projecting 
himself into the mind and heart of his subject 
and, wherever it is not clear in record what 
Hugo thought on this subject or that occasion, 
supplying the mental processes himself. 

From the moment of conception on a high 
mountain pass to the last gasp in the Place des 
Vosges, Victor Hugo received the benediction 
of high heaven on all that he did. Which is not 
altogether the truth. The unstably emotional 
way in which he alienated his wife’s affections 
was not inspired; neither, in spite of the author’s 
apologia, was the philandering in the ripe, au- 
tumnal years gracious or demonstrative of any 
superiority of destiny. 

The life seems to be marked roughly into 
three phases: the elegant young royalist, darling 
of the Duchesse d’Orléans; the pious insurgent 
of middle age, and the slightly frayed humanist 
and republican of the last years. M. Escholier 
neglects to illuminate the rationale of the changes 
which occurred in the political thought of his 
subject. 

The book is supposed to contain a “wealth of 
new material,’ but where so much seems con- 
jecture and color, it would be difficult to ferret 
out the new. There is included as a frontispiece 
a newly uncovered letter from Hugo to the 
American minister to Belgium on the death of 
Lincoln, but aside from showing us a rhetorical 
already knew, it 


and generous Hugo whom we 
does not seem important. 

M. Escholier’s work is fortunate in having as 
its translator Lewis Galantiére, who makes it a 
most readable and well-turned book in English. 

Lovers of Hugo will charmed with this 
book and so also will those who enjoy pleasant, 


be 


impassioned, and romantic writing. Those who 
seek, as the reviewer, an aid to fixing the posi 
tion of Hugo in the literary hierarchy, will have 


to wait for something else. M. Escholier makes 
no serious attempt to do it. He merely ranks him 
with Homer. Nor does he 


tempt to estimate his hero as a man. 


any more seriously at- 


F, M. 


ONSTANT GENIUS, BY ALEXANDER I. 
Stokes. 25-- Well conc 


Totstoy—Tue In« 
Nazarorr. Frederick A. 
well-written biography of the great Russian, showing 
warts and the glories impartially. It makes the 

Tolstoy and his much-discussed break with his wife un- 

An authoritative book. 
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The 
Autobiography of 
God: An Interpretation 


by Ernest R. Tratiner 


This unusual title derives from man’s 
immemorial tradition of endowing the 
Deity with personality Adapting this 


custom to the mechanism of writing, Dr 


Trattner has told the story of the God of 
. 
ntries and eras, of 


widely separated cou 


His differences, His manifold appear 





His Glorious 
Body 
by Robert Norwood 


The rector of St. Bartholomew's in New 


York City here states the case for immor 


tality. In these talks a modern-minded 
doubts, fears, and 


all of us. He 


open 


Christian discusses the 
hopes that have come to 
approaches the subject with an 


mind an 


comes to an affirmative con- 


clusion. He interprets “‘the one supreme 





ances, and of His evolution to the God evidence’ in terms intelligible to the 
worshipped to-dai $2.50 nen and women of our day $2.00 
June Moon The Man of Promise 
by Ring Lardner by Willard Huntington Wright 
and George S. Kaufman Drais 1916. it's being bought in 1930 $2.50 
A satire on Tin Pan Alley The script is f er 
than the play, and has ; zing foreword. $2.0 * 
Hymn to the Sun 
Waterloo Bridge by Malcolm Ross 
by Robert E. Sherwood 4 book to buy to be surpr Brookly» Eu 
The latest play from ti pe yf the author of The a ' 
Road to Rome $2.00 
Gloucestermen 
Half Gods by James B. Connolly 
by Sidney Howard All seven volumes of his famous sea stories in one 
book $2.50 
A comedy of marriage, | thor of ‘‘The Si 
ver Cord.”’ $2.0 
A Farewell to Arms 
Selected Poems . ; 
by Ernest Hemingway 
= : 
of Francis Thompson Modern writing at its finest.""—New Yorker 
$2.50 


All of his best, with ab erapl cal note by W lire | 


Meynell $2.0 


Satan’s Shadow 
by Elizabeth Larocque 


A vivid feminine personality speaks with poetical 
candor 


wi 
tw 


CHARLES SCRIBNERS 





SONS, 


Look Homeward, 


Angel 
by Thomas Wolfe 


A gorgeous, tragic, comic 


NEW YORK CITY 








IT IS NOT MERE CHANCE 


When a magazine more than doubles its circulation in a few years, it is not 
It simply proves that modern minded readers have come 
to depend upon HARPERS MAGAZINE because of its dauntless honesty, 


its lively variety, and the unfailing importance of its contributors and the 


a matter of luck. 


subjects they write about 


THE MAY NUMBER CONTAINS 


ROOSEVELT AND THE 1912 DisAsTER 
Come Day, Go Day, 

Tue Futizity oF Farm Retier, 
Our SusstituTE Lives, 

Two FLiGuts IN THE Foca, 

Wuy Is Mopern Youtnu Cynicat? 
RELIGION IN Russia, 

FisHERMAN’'S Luck, 

Two CHILDHOODs, 

GERMAN WoMEN IN Po.irtics, 


Can We ExtTenp THe Lire SPAN? 


[Harpers 


MAGAZINE 


SPECIAL - INTRODUCTORY - OFFER 


A 


y 





HARPERS MAGAZINE, 49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y 


Gentlemen: I am enclosing one dollar for your special introductory offer to new subscribers 


NAME.. 


ADDRESS 





by Owen Wister 

by Roark Bradford 

by Joseph Stagg Lawrence 
by Katharine Fullerton Gerould 
by Myron Stearns 

by Bertrand Russell 

by Philip Bernstein 

by Brendon Le 

by John Langdon-Davies 
by Genevieve Parkhurst 
by Dr. Louis I. Dublin 


Hl for-only fl 


ONE DOLLAR 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Present 


c The Sporting Novels of 


| R.S.SURTEES 


in Len Royal Octavo Volumes 


Ry ABQ ABR AAR ABR 


CONTAINING 9QO FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS 

IN COLOR AND NEARLY 300 IN BLACK AND 

WHITE, BEING REPRODUCTIONS OF THE ORIG- 

INAL DRAWINGS IN THE LIBRARY OF THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM OF 


JOHN LEECH and 
HABLOT K. BROWNE 


IN THEIR ENTIRETY 


GP JIM JI JI GIP GIP GOAN GI GIP GIP GIP GIP 2+ SB AR RQ /ARR ABR 








~ 
& nee 
CHARLES SCRIBNER S SONS Ses 
q $97 Fifth Avenue, New York 
S The edition is limited to 500 Gentlemen: 
C numbered sets for the United Will you send complete information concerning the 
s States of America. The edition limited edition of the novels of R. 8. Surtees in ten volumes ? 
| will be sold by subscription, and 
q in sets only. Signed 
rs CRs Se SES Oe 
aN ' 
i a 
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No.7 IN A SERIES OF INFORMATION PAGES 


ON THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION 


HE architect, like the members of 

other learned professions, will not tell 
you about himself—what he is and what 
he does. Partly through his innate mod- 
esty, partly his disinclination to talk about 
himself, and largely by reason of his ethical 
inhibitions, the architect leaves the story 


untold. 


We have come into rather personal touch 
with this man, the architect, by reason of 
the fact that we publish for him a pro- 
fessional magazine, and many of his archi- 
tectural books. As interested bystanders, 
perhaps we may be permitted to tell his 
story to the public. It is not a long story, 
but it is too long for this page. We have, 
therefore, put it into a little booklet, « This 
Man the Architect,” which we shall be glad 
to send upon request, without charge, to 
any one who is interested. Please enclose 
a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


* a 7 Oa 


Publishers of AxcuiTECTURE—+the professional journal— 


and of books on architecture 
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HAVE You READ 


OL’ KING DAVID 
AN’ THE PHILISTINE BOYS 


By ROARK BRADFORD 
‘Here those who chuckled over the first book ‘Ol’ Man 
Adam’ and who have sampled the richness of ‘Green Pas- 
tures’ may read anew about the ‘Lawd's’ efforts to improve 
the manners and condition of his earthly children.”’ 

Harry Hansen $2.50 


By E. M. DELAFIELD 

“The best work Miss Delafield has done so far.'’—The 

London Times. ‘It is deep and real and has emotional appeal 

that places her in high rank among English writers."’ 
Chicago Daily News $2.50 


By MURIEL HARRIS 

The $5,000 English Prize Novel. ‘‘One goes deeper and 
deeper into this extraordinary psychological study 
diverted, mystified, and attentive, until the sudden tragic- 
comic climax is reached.’’—Frank Swinnerton $2.50 


SPANISH HOLIDAY 
By ELEANOR MERCEIN KELLY 


A new book about romantic Spain, by the author of ‘‘Bas- 
querie.”” Castilian, gipsy, Andalusian, here you may meet 
the fiery Spaniards in all their colorful warmth. $2.50 


OTHER RECENT HARPER SUCCESSES 
CLOSING HOUR by NORAH HOULT 


The tragic break-up of a middle class family is portrayed in 
this novel with unusual psychological penetration. $2.50 


MATA HARI by MAJ. THOMAS COULSON 

‘*An expose of espionage in war time. It is utterly convinc- 
ing and contains as much action as a first-rate adventure 
novel.’’"—N. Y. Herald Tribune $3.00 


A HIGH WIND IN JAMAICA by RICHARD HUGHES 


“The Innocent Voyage"’ so highly praised in England and 
America is now published in this illustrated edition under 
the original English title. $2.50 


HARPER & BROS. NEW YORK 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE’S SCHOOL AND CAMP DIRECTORY 


is supplemented by its Service, which offers, without cost to you, a personal attention to the edu- 
cational problems of your children. Write about them in detail to Richard W. Deshon, Director. 























Advanced Courses for High 
School Graduates. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


Abbot Academy 


Miss Bertha Bailey, Principal, Box C, 
For a Century one of New England’s Leading 





Exceptional Opport 


Andover, Mass 


Schools for Girls im 


unilie 
Art and 


M usic 





College 
Preparation. 
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DEAN ACADEMY 
64th Year. Young men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and eflicient training in every department of 
a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal endow- 


ment permits liberal terms $ © te $600 per’year. Special course 
in domestic science. For catalogue and information address 
Artur W. P EIRCE, Litt.D., Box C, Franklin, Mass. 


BZENDALL HALL for Girls 


On the seashore. 50 minutes from Boston. ‘Ac- 
credited College Preparatory without examinations. 
roe Dong nn Int. Decorating, Music. Art, Short- 
story Writing, Home Economics Riding, skiing, skating, 
‘swimming, tennis Catalog: Box S, Pride’s Crossing, Mass. 











Appeals to the 
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Modern Parent W Want 
I Pre 


E. E. & EE. Langley, + Principal, 50 50 Rock Ridge, Giecanih, Coes. 


Progre — eeeeaien De 


vel zination ar tiative ar ht ( 


A New England 
School for Girls 


Thorough Cx liege Preparation n for Board 
Examinations ic, Art and Secretarial Ce es. Onutd port Riding. 


Address: Alice E. ameeniian 40 St. Renan Terrace, New b+ seme Conn. 


One Year sive preparat 








HOW E-MAROT 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY Two-Year 
Marot Junior College College Course 
MARY L. MAROT, Principal Thompson, Conn. 








S\/ aint Margaret’ g School 


New fireproof build- 
nt limited to 85 girls. 





Emphasis upon college preparation 
Boarding enrollm« 


PRINCIPAL, 


56th Year. 
ing On 27-acre country estate 


ALBERTA C, EDELL, A.M., Box B, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


Wykeham Rise 
WASHINGTON, CONNECTICUT 
A —waatty nee | for Girls 
College Preparatory i 
Fanny E. Sesion, ‘LL. A., He 





il Courses 


ad Mistress 


Spec 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES | 











St. Agnes School 





6oth Year, College Preparatory and General Courses. All Sports 
on New 33 Acre Country Estate 
BLANCHE PITTMAN, Principal, Albany, N. Y. 


A.M., 





SILVER BAY 


Lake George and the Adirondacks 
Prepares for best colleges. Fully accredited 
All athletics—winter and water Sports 
Attention to needs of the individual boy 
Character emphasized. Catalogue S. 
ROBT. C. FRENCH, Headmaster, Silver Bay, N. Y. 

















| 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 





TORM KING; : 


Pare ey from N 7 rk Ci Cou eae i 
or te nical l Ceneral a ti 
R. 4d. Shortlidge, Headmaster, Cornwall H N.Y 


RIVERDALE s,s. 


Well-Balanced Program. One of the Best College Board 
Records. Athletics, Student Activities, Music. Fire Proof 
Dormitory. 24th Year. For Catalog Address— 

FrankS. Hackett ,Head Master,Riverdale-on- Hudson, | N .Y. 





_.SEMPLE_ SCH® 


College Preparatory. Junior C ad Fini ot 
Music, Dramatic Art, Secretar a n — wR ng. Cx t. 
Estate for Outdoor Sports Mics. T. Darrington Se mple, Principal, 


241-242 Central Park West, Now York City, N. Y. 


DWIGH SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND SPECIAL COURSES 
Miss Frances Leggett / 
Mrs. Charles W. Liulst § 


SOMERSET HILLS 


Where your boy is treate d as an individual. Pri: 
amp fear College Preparatory. Three Separate Scho Accord 
gto Age. Mo tore System of Self-help 
Address Rev. James H. S. Fair, Box S, Far Hills, N. J 





Principals Englewood, N. J. 








Miss Madeira’s School 


A resident and day school for Girls. Lucy Maperra Wino, A. B., 
Head Mistress. (Mrs. David L. Wing 
1330 10th Street, 


N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Meserte Resse. School | 





‘ollege Preparatory work where y« in 
pen government and responsibilities, 01 problems and activi 
ties. Lucy George Robe rts, Ph D ani oon ah M. Be ach, Ph D., 
Heads of School. Catalogue. Box S-5, Catonsville, 


Md 


SOUTHERN STATES 


Mary” Baldwin College 





The college with a background of culture ship. A.B. degree 
Music, Art, Spoken English, Secretarial Courses Educat ly 
efficient, socially selective, spiri tually sincere. Gymnasium, s] s 





Catalog. L. Wilson Jarman, Pres., Box F, Staunton, Va 


WARD-BELMONT 


Offers 4 years preparatory, 2 years 
All Sports including Riding. Com- 
Belmont 


For Girls and Young Women 
college work 
plete appointments 
Heights, Box 610, Nashville, 


Fully accredited 
For information address The Secretary, 
Tenn. 
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Ferry Hall | see ee Ge 





arate units. W 
re. Sympatheti mr Moderate rates. 16th sea Booklet 
he | Mi - 5 ~ DAVID LAYTON, Dit Walton Ave New ¥ rk City 
. ‘ , 
M NI Cotitece and Preparatory School for Girls. Also general 
I r Located thirty miles north of Chicago on Lake Michigan. | EAGLE’S N EST for Girls 
T . beautifully appoint sidence halls isic, art, dra- | BREVARD, N. C. In the Heart of the Blue Ridge 
p Supervised sports g, tenn sketb: all, baseball, Fun and good care for g I I nd water sports suit 
emery aning. Gymnasium. Swimming pool ; tho 
_ excellent food; registered nurse Jooklet on reques 
.a p= Eloise R. Tremain, Prin., Box 750, Lake Forest, Ill CAROL OPPENHEIMER, 620 East 40th Street, Savannah, Ga. 
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years High School nd Ages 8-18. ECOLI CHAMP! — 7 les sound recreational pro 
Art, Drame , Phy ram of land and water sport es its unique Pre nch tr aining 
sports *: Box into every pt of camp life. Spe ] D Seventh 
GODF mm ILL. | season Lake Cham iin. Edward D. ¢ ir t 








— TUDOR HALL “Same renetome 


Continu Saeed’ 7 — 


Advanced Courses for H 


; . Standard college for young women Two 
N.Y Accredited. Conservatory adv: 76 son 
yoyth year. Socay enatcan teal ( an 
L. Roemer Pre B 
untry 


I on I Be 0h ane aeuakben comp lor Girls. 
Mr. and Mrs. Clitterd &. Gretder 
INDIANAPO Ind 237 East 20th Street - + New York 





a“. Lindenwood College Gee at Oaks Camp me 


und four year courses For Bo Sn ( ump, Expert | snsclors. Airy Cabiz Mod- 
unutes from St. Louis ona Sandie Aountic Horseback Riding Featured. Josern } 
8 Becker, Lawrence-Smith School, 168 East 7oth St., New York City. 


St. Charles, Mo 


vr Boys SAN RAFAEL pte ta A Mohawk Lodges in the Berkshires 


lege Board * One of Samy gy s } finest private sc he 
{) I y 


Fire Proof Fr 
] ( ege F ly accredited. D i 
deon, N N.Y. Calif. Catalog. A. L. Stewart, Supt.. B 
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ols” (non-sectarian I ) : foun \ Swimming Sail 
‘ur h S« , ing, Riding, pete Training all tention led in fee of $325 


Mrs. E. N. Emerson, 53 Harrison Ave. » Northampton, Mass 
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Cape Cod. Supert cing, deep sea fishing, land 
g. Cabins + r ( ’ r. Nurse. N 
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r Sour . HARRIMAN J. poop, Worcester Academy. Worcester, eon. 
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od, N. J. . 
Achievement 

Accord Two moons on the shores of Lake Maxinkuckee and down the syl- 
Is, N. J van reaches of the Tippecanoe in the Land of the Potawatomi. 
~~ Two moons of fun and adventure and real achievement. The boy’s 
*)| pride in being a Culver Woodcrafter—the parents’ satisfaction in 
mo, A. B.. knowing the boy is having all that Culver’s superb equipment and 
se organization can give him, that he is being looked after with un- 
toe obtrusive but infinite care, and that plus all this he is achieving 


priceless things to build 


ol ness of the cost, because 





—— Cubs 10-12; Woodcrafters 12-14. Separate Naval and Cavalry 


: sctivi- the Culver Woodcraft ( 
h, Ph.D 

Camps for older boy Ss. 
> 2850 Pershing Place 





y.2years OW WOODCRAFT CAMP 


ig. Com- 


Belmont 7 ON - 


American parents as a summer outing for their boys. 
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his manhood on this and the re asonable- 
Culver is not conducted for profit, is why 
‘amp stands pre-eminent in the minds of 


Specify catalog. 


Culver, Ind. 
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$5,000 Prize 
LONG SHORT STORY CONTEST 


NNOUNCEMENT Of the prize contest in the April issue brought instant response, 
both from newspapers over the country and from writers wishing to com- 
pete. We are more confident than ever that many exceptional stories will 

be uncovered. The main details of the contest are 

1. Manuscripts must be between 15,000 and 35,000 words in length. 

2. The contest closes September 20, 1930. 

3. Manuscripts judged suitable for publication will be purchased at once, and 
from these manuscripts the prize-winner will be selected. We hope to inspire and 
purchase many stories other than the prize-winner. 

4. All American authors are eligible. For the purposes of this contest an Ameri- 
can is defined as a citizen of the United States or Canada; or a writer of foreign 
birth whose residence in this country is of such duration and whose participation in 
its literature is of such character as to make him to all intents and purposes an 
American writer. 

5. There are no conditions as to subject-matter. The setting need not be Ameri- 
can. Strict anonymity will be preserved in judging the manuscripts, so that the un- 
known author will have an equal chance with the established writer. 

6. The prize-winning story will be offered book publication by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


Address all manuscripts and correspondence to 


CONTEST EDITOR 


SCRIBNERS MAGAZINE 


597 Firru Avenue, New York City 
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The Threat of Science 


BY CHRISTIAN GAUSS 


A protest against the false optimism and dogmatic assertions of certain scien- 

tists, by the Dean of the College at Princeton. Science cannot sin. It has nothing 

to do with good and evil. But it has placed tremendous power in the hands of 

the irresponsible. And the freedom granted science has led certain scientists to 
invade fields not their own, he declares. 


I 


HERE is a wide-spread belief fos- 

tered occasionally by scientists 

themselves that if we will but al- 
low science fullest freedom it will even- 
tually make us all healthy and wealthy 
and wise. There is little doubt that up to 
a certain point it can make us healthy 
and wealthy. If we pass over, for the mo- 
ment, the question whether the health 
which science can give us is only physi- 
cal (and not moral) health, we will all 
readily admit that a clearer understand- 
ing of the processes of nature and the 
sources of physical power can certainly 
save us from many ills. Science can and 
has eliminated many diseases and much 
useless motion. No one under a scientific 
dispensation will waste his time and 
effort in praying for rain or in attempt- 
ing, as they did in Homer, to stop the 
flow of blood by incantation. It can in- 


crease and has increased immeasurably 
our mastery of nature. It makes us far 
more efficient. Whether it can really in- 
crease our mastery of human nature and 
thus make us wise and good is a differ- 
ent question. Scientists sometimes tell us 
that it can. In any attempt to predict our 
future under science this is really a much 
more important question than the first, 
for if without changing your man you 
place at his disposal a ton of TNT or 
only a sawed-off shotgun and an armor- 
ed car, you may make life far more dan- 
gerous than if you had left your untutor- 
ed savage with only his primitive batter- 
ing-ram and his relatively harmless bow 
and arrow. 
The academic mind is inclined to call 
a man wise if he understands things like 
the Bohr atom and the Einstein theory. 
That, too, is a mistake. He is not really 
wise; he is only intelligent. The normal, 
ordinary human being must express 
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himself by his acts. Even a recluse is in- 
volved in countless enterprises and re- 
lationships with others. If we say a man 
is wise we mean that whatever his theo- 
retical beliefs, in the conduct of his life 
he chooses sane courses of action. If the 
scientist cannot help him to do this it is 
as much a superstition to expect unaided 
science to give us a safe and happy fu- 
ture as it was for our ancestors to believe 
in witch-doctors or to pray for rain. 

There are times when the discouraged 
student of religion, of history and of let- 
ters is tempted to rise up and call his 
brother who works in the laboratory 
blessed. Among scholars the experimen- 
tal scientist is a privileged character. He 
is allowed to live and work in a world 
that knows not sin nor evil. Like Adam 
and Eve he lives in a Garden of Eden. 
Trinitrotoluol is not evil because it ex- 
plodes. Hydrogen sulphide is not un- 
clean because it smells badly. The lion 
is not wicked because he kills the ante- 
lope. He is only leonine. That is what 
lions do for a living. To the biologist the 
lion who kills many antelopes has “sur- 
vival value.” He is, this scientist will even 
tell us, a good lion. 

When the scientist uses this word good 
we must be upon our guard. He does 
not mean what the theologian, the mor- 
alist, the artist, or even the ordinary man 
means by that word. His lion, for in- 
stance, is frankly predatory. To Dante 
he was the personification of pride, the 
most deadly of all the sins, and quite evi- 
dently he fiercely seeks his own. If the 
biologist should invent a science for 
lions, a leonine science (and knowing 
his ingenuity I do not put it beyond 
him), it would make life easier for lions. 
It would increase their number, elimi- 
nate waste motion in their technic of 
pouncing upon antelopes. In the biol- 
ogist’s way of looking at things, it 
would make them better lions but from 
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any outside non-scientific point of view 
that of antelopes, for instance, it would 
not make lions better. It would change 
only their outward habits, not their inner 
natures. So it is perhaps with our science 
in general, and if it is to be the only 
force operative upon humanity then to 
the end of time we shall have to carry 
with us into no matter how roseate a 
future only the same old Adam. 

If to avoid confusion we must be on 
our guard when he uses the word good, 
much the same is true when he uses cer- 
tain other words like pure, even when 
he uses them in his really fine phrase, 
pure science. 

In the first instance pure science, of 
course, means disinterested, not applied, 
science. The more competent scientists 
when on their guard never pretend that 
it means anything more. It is a really 
noble conception, science divorced from 
any consideration of its useful or profit- 
able applications. The ordinary man 
must be cautious, however, and not con- 
clude that science because “pure” some- 
how gives us a higher kind of truth 
than that revealed by just plain ordinary 
religion or art or philosophy. The dev- 
otees of these latter studies are assumed, 
sometimes even by scientists, to have 
been laggard and never to have pushed 
their subjects to this twenty-four carat 
stage of ultimate purity. There may be 
an error in all this, for it must be remem- 
bered and emphasized that science be- 
comes pure only when it has been di- 
vorced also from any consideration of 
social and moral welfare. The pure 
scientist might conceivably in his labo- 
ratory seek to discover that least stable 
combination of chemical elements which 
under given conditions would consti- 
tute the world’s most powerful explo- 
sive. This deadly formula would then be 
available for those who apply to more 
practical uses the findings of pure 
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science. Its truths are not really truths 
of a higher sort; they are not above or- 
dinary truths, as the angels (if there still 
are angels) are over the earth; they are 
only the truths of science in what might 
be called their state of innocence. 

For this reason experimental science 
should not be regarded as wicked; it is 
only unmoral. No harm will come so 
long as we all remember that it has lit- 
tle relation to what the ordinary man 
regards as beautiful, or holy, or good. 
Such extraneous considerations of beauty 
and holiness and goodness are really im- 
purities in science at its highest stage. 
They are, however, probably still aspects 
of truth and it might in one sense almost 
be said that pure science gives us impure 
truth, or perhaps rather, truth mutilated ; 
truth from which certain elements that 
under ideal conditions enter into its ful- 
ness have of necessity been cut off. 


II 


The dispensation to live and work in 
a world where he might disregard the 
good, the holy and the beautiful, at first 
granted rather grudgingly, is now on 
the whole conceded with enthusiasm. 
Society is asked to adopt a policy of 
laissez-faire just as it was asked to do 
by economists in the beginnings of in- 
dustrialism and “big business.” This 
means, for instance, that in case geol- 
ogists reach conclusions at variance with 
those held by the church, their teaching 
should not be suppressed. If the biologist 
in dealing with sex finds it necessary 
to lift a social taboo and discovers that 
“nature has no reward for chastity,” 
and other facts about generation which 
in the hands of the loose-living may 
conceivably effect an increase in sensual- 
ity, divorce and the instability of the 
family, no ban should be placed upon 
him. If the physicist discovers new 
sources of energy that may be readily 
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released for destructive purposes, he 
should not be held accountable for their 
use. Scientists should remember that the 
concession given to them by society is 
probably the largest ever granted to any 
group or caste. Although it has sub- 
jected the regulative forces of civiliza- 
tions to a strain severe at times almost 
to the breaking-point, let me hasten to 
add that I believe the freedom accorded 
has been fully justified. 

Clear-thinking men, including many 
great scientists, recognized that, for rea- 
sons which will be set forth later, science 
could not hope to give us a religion; 
they also realized, particularly after the 
failure of Zola’s “experimental novel” 
and his school of naturalism, that it 
could not give us an art. Although there 
were those who tried to bring over the 
biologist’s conception of the predatory 
“good lion” as a guide in human affairs 
and though mistaken political scientists 
sought to justify Germany’s invasion of 
Belgium in 1914 by invoking Darwin's 
“the survival of the fittest,” it was gen- 
erally recognized that science could not 
give us a system of human conduct, and 
that even excellent science could and 
did often make despicable morality. The 
unmoral world of nature, with which 
science can deal so fruitfully, is after all 
not the world of religion, of art, of 
morals, and of man. So long as this was 
recognized by theologians, artists, moral- 
ists and the ordinary man on the one 
side, and by scientists on the other, there 
could be no serious trouble and the va- 
rious civilizing agencies might hope to 
go along in concert. There have lately 
been signs in many quarters that science 
is increasing its pretensions and is now 
insisting that it be accepted as the pre- 
ceptor of humanity in matters of morals. 
A clash therefore seems inevitable. 

In plain language what, then, is an 
experimental or physical scientist? He 
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is a man who disentangles forces and 
phenomena and decides which are the 
same and which are different. His bus- 
iness is to count and calculate them. 
He is primarily a measurer. An experi- 
ment is a query put to nature and a really 
great scientist of this school, like Mr. 
Millikan for instance, is one who knows 
how to put to her a proper question. We 
do not mean by this that nature is fin- 
icky or has any sense of what Victorians 
used to call the proprieties. She has not. 
A proper question is only one of the kind 
which nature can answer. Is this hydro- 
gen or helium? Is this light or electric- 
ity? He himself must refrain from an- 
swering, for in a successful experiment 
it is nature that answers and her answer 
will be the same if called for by any man 
of any nationality in any country in 
the world. The scientists measure and 
record and their procedure is perfect in 
proportion as it has been effectively 
sterilized against what might be called 
such personal contact and contamina- 
tion. Mathematics has provided them 
all with a common recording instru- 
ment. Since they have all followed this 
same procedure of sterilization against 
human deviation and error; since they 
are all measuring the same clearly de- 
fined forces and substances, each worker 
contributes to the general fund of results 
and modern science has become the 
greatest international co-operative en- 
terprise of all time. It would be folly to 
disparage the wonderful results which, 
in pursuing this method, scientists have 
achieved. Sensible men are not inclined 
to do this. The great danger is not that 
modern civilization will interfere with 
the scientist but that the scientist may 
quite unwittingly interfere with modern 
civilization. 

A good many years ago I attended a 
course of lectures on philology, the 
science of language. The professor was 
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occasionally compelled to reach out for 
examples into common speech and to 
take words which were rarely or never 
printed and whose normal development 
had therefore never been arrested by 
their appearance on the printed page, 
As a well-mannered gentleman, he never 
used these expressions; but as a scientist 
he did so without a blush. The gentle. 
man and the scientist were two distinct 
persons, Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
and the gentleman used to apologize for 
the scientist in a formula: “Gentlemen,” 
he would tell us, “there is nothing ob- 
scene in philology or medicine.” He was 
quite right. Philology and medicine pro- 
nounce no judgments in this field. It 
is beyond their competence. Neither, he 
might have added, does mathematics 
or physics or chemistry or biology or 
geology. Quite evidently there are cer- 
tain questions which the scientist can 
answer and certain others which he can- 
not. Among these latter are questions as 
important as the following: Is this holy 
or is this obscene? Is this beautiful or is 
this ugly? Is this good or is this evil? 
These are questions which nature cannot 
answer and they are questions which 
must be answered by man not as a part 
of nature but as a personality. Though 
the heart of human life lies behind such 
answers, science here can give us little 
help. Marvellous as its results have been 
in its own field, that field is limited. 
Some one will object that I am con- 
sidering only the physical sciences and 
that I am overlooking certain other im- 
portant scientific studies. At the risk of 
incurring further disapproval, let me 
venture a little farther and say that the 
so-called social scientists, the historian, 
the economist and sociologist are not 
really scientists in any proper or exclu- 
sive sense. In certain sections of their 
fields, their assembling of facts, their 
counting and their computations, they 
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do and they should use scientific method 
and they should apply it with the utmost 
rigor. They can, of course, go beyond 
that section of their subject which is 
amenable to scientific treatment and I 
believe they should do so, but when 
the social scientist passes any judgment 
whatever on what is just or unjust, good 
or bad, he steps out of science. It should 
console him more than it now does to 
know that by this same act he steps over 
into philosophy. This used to be a quite 
creditable profession and until recently 
we called, for instance, the fruitful study 
of politics not political science but po- 
litical philosophy. It would help to clear 
the air if we did so again. 


Ill 


We have said that the pretensions of 
scientists to competence in this field 
which is not theirs are increasing. Doctor 
Millikan, winner of the Nobel Prize and 
President of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, re- 
cently delivered an address, “Alleged 
Sins of Science.”* The title is itself mis- 
leading and withal a bit pretentious. 
Science, the mouthpiece of nature, is, as 
we have seen, impersonal. It is the codi- 
fied body of answers which nature gives. 
Nature is not moral; it knows neither 
good nor evil, and science being soulless 
is, humanly speaking, innocent. It can- 
not commit one least little sin. That is 
why the Sins of Science, real or alleged, 
are like the snakes of Ireland. They 
should be dismissed even by scientists 
quite as summarily. We should remem- 
ber, however, that the individual scien- 
tist, being human, has an immeasurable 
advantage over his subject. He can sin 
and he sometimes does. 

The great benefits which science has 
conferred are plain to all. They are per- 


*Published in Scripner’s Macazine for February, 
1930, 
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haps too manifest. It has added incal- 
culably to the convenience, to the com- 
fort, to the wealth and health, of mil- 
lions, by revealing to them another 
world quite outside their own upon 
which they can draw. So far as the man 
in the street is concerned to-day, it is as 
if a millionaire uncle whom he had 
never known had suddenly died and 
left him, in a bank of whose existence 
he was previously ignorant, an almost 
inexhaustible fortune upon which he 
could check at will. Science can increase 
this already befuddled heir’s credit upon 
his bank but it cannot effectively direct 
him in spending it. In any civilization 
or social order the newly rich are always 
a problem. By creating so many of them 
at once science is not only a social asset 
but also a social liability. The newly 
rich individual may of course spend his 
substance in riotous living. He may, in 
vulgar language, go to the devil, and as 
these beneficiaries of science are now the 
vast majority of our population they may 
conceivably carry us all, including the 
scientists, to the devil with them. Many 
scientists, nevertheless, believe that the 
cure for too much science is more 
science. Here I believe they are wrong. 

When in attempting to limit their 
field I described scientists as primarily 
measurers, I need hardly say that I meant 
no disparagement. Some of the noblest 
work of man in our time has been done 
by Mr. Millikan himself and precisely 
in this line, and as I think of him and 
of his work I am moved to apply to 
him the great Frenchman’s tribute, 
“What arouses my admiration is not that 
the heavens are so vast but that man has 
measured them.” 

If I unreservedly congratulate Mr. Mil- 
likan as a man of science, with his confi- 
dence in the future of our civilization 
under science, I must disagree quite as 
unreservedly, “Any effort,” he tells us, 
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“to suppress or impede the growth of 
science, which means to the scientist 
merely the growth of man’s understand- 
ing of his world and hence his ability to 
live wisely in it, is to him (the scientist) 
an unpardonable sin or at least not the 
work of an understanding mind.” We 
are asked to concede that “the final 
service of science” is to teach man to live 
wisely, not in the world of nature but in 
his (man’s) world. Let us stop to ask 
ourselves what experience and history 
tell us. Lincoln, most of us would admit, 
lived wisely in his world; so did Wash- 
ington, so did St. Francis of Assisi, so 
did Confucius, so did Christ, so did Soc- 
rates. In what way, we ask, could 
science have helped them to have lived 
more wisely in their respective worlds? 
Modern science is really quite young, 
amazingly so. Mr. Eddington tells us it 
dates from 1917. Before that a great 
many of the most eminent scientists be- 
lieved that this world was a solid lump 
of matter made up of solid atoms. This 
was, we are told to-day, a gross, if a 
scientific, superstition. Yet many of the 
scientists who believed this, which was 
quite the opposite of what Mr. Millikan 
and the spiritual scientists of to-day be- 
lieve, could, and we hope sometimes 
did, live quite wisely in that odd and 
scientifically incorrect world of theirs. 
This is because the world in which man 
the person lives as distinguished from 
that in which man the thing exists is 
one governed not by scientific but by 
moral principles. If we are to accept 
Mr. Millikan’s view we may soon learn 
that Socrates and Christ and Confucius 
and St. Francis and Washington, who 
were all of them hopelessly unscientific, 
must now be cast aside as quite mislead- 
ing guides. Wisdom in living is not to 
be learned from them but somehow 
from present science and its future dis- 
coveries. Here the student of the human- 
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ities and the historian disagree sharply, 
The sphere in which as individual 
human beings we live really impinges 
very little upon the sphere of Mr. Milli- 
kan’s symbolic and ingenious atoms, 
This is most fortunate, for no civiliza- 
tion can possibly transform itself as 
rapidly as science changes its funda- 
mental conceptions. Fourteen years ago 
the views of scientists on these matters 
were quite different and there is no tell- 
ing but that fourteen years from now 
they may be quite as different again. A 
social system or code of morals cannot be 
changed as rapidly as this, otherwise we 
should not know when we went to bed 
at night what would be moral in the 
morning. They cannot change so rapid- 
ly just because they are far more central 
to civilization than any purely scientific 
conceptions. Man’s frailty is such and 
his dependence upon custom so great 
that his world can stand only a limited 
amount of renovation at a time. To 
make it possible for a social, a moral 
system, a civilization to endure at all, 
there must be stabilizing forces which 
are not scientific and the world up to 
the present has been wise not to accept 
Galileo and Kepler and Newton and 
Darwin and Einstein, great scientists 
though they were, as its stabilizing 
forces. That scientifically ignorant Con- 
fucius who held that he who conquer- 
eth himself is greater than he who tak- 
eth a city, is a far safer teacher for man- 
kind than the great scientist Darwin. 
Mathematics is, of course, the most 
perfect of the sciences. It lies behind 
them all. It is their impassive book- 
keeper, their recording angel, if they 
have one. That is why it has proved so 
admirable an instrument for research. 
Like every science, however, it is valid 
only when we are dealing with things 
between which there is nothing in the 
nature of a moral or spiritual bond. A 
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city or a nation is not a sum of similar in- 
dividuals, it is not a census merely. That 
illusive factor which we call morale and 
which is recognized as important even in 
the winning of wars cannot be explained 
by mathematical processes. A man and 
his friend, a father and his son, a hus- 
band and his wife, though they count 
as two in a census, are not merely two 
human beings. One and one may consti- 
tute here not two but a quite different 
unity. I do not wish to slip over into this 
dangerous field of mysticism and shall 
merely repeat what a German poet once 
said, “I feel that my conviction gains 
infinitely when it is shared by a single 
other human soul.” He was, of course, 
not mathematical but he may have been 
not altogether wrong. It is disconcerting 
relationships of this sort that force the 
student of human conduct to consider 
other factors than the mathematical or 
scientific, properly so called. 

A little farther along in Mr. Milli- 
kan’s creed we are told that if we are 
to “be asked deliberately to shut our 
eyes to truth or to be deterred by fear 
from searching for it, we might as well, 
so says the scientist, give up the effort at 
intelligent living altogether and go back 
to savagery.” 

As this is a scientist’s creed we may 
take it that he means by truth the truth 
of science. We must, however, remind 
the overzealous that the necessary alter- 
native to less science is not savagery. 
There are other cherishable forms of 
truth at which highly civilized men 
have warmed their hands. Homer had 
no experimental knowledge and yet his 
parting of Hector and Andromache is 
still true and beautiful, far more so than 
anything in that naturalistic school of 
literature which took its principles di- 
rectly from the sciences. Epictetus and 
Confucius and St. Francis were not sav- 
ages. Socrates could probably not have 
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passed high-school algebra, had never 
heard of a negative quantity or mathe- 
matical infinity and probably believed 
like all our ancestors until 1850 that heat 
was a substance. Yet he apprehended the 
truths of a great art and a great philos- 
ophy, lived wisely and well in his world 
and was done to death by an intolerant 
demos, a peril from which science has 
not yet delivered us. It was possible to 
bear the burden of life, even to live 
wisely and quite comfortably in ages 
that knew not plush nor rubber nor 
whirling electrons. Mr. Millikan in his 
defense makes much of the great ser- 
vices to modern life of the Ford motor- 
car. We may leave as an open ques- 
tion whether this, especially that ugly 
machine, Model T, should be regarded 
as a real index of civilization or only 
as a triumph of modern science. The 
Athenian who knew Homer, the Par- 
thenon, Socrates and the tragedies of 
Sophocles and who believed that only a 
thing of beauty was an everlasting pos- 
session might conceivably have rejected 
it on appearance alone. Homer’s poems, 
furthermore, were not only great works 
of art, they were a healthy stabilizing in- 
fluence and fixed the customs and mor- 
als for that Greek civilization which was 
one of humanity’s greatest triumphs. 

Mr. Millikan assumes that somehow 
science is to provide what might be 
called this steadying influence. He con- 
trasts with evident satisfaction “the 
bleary-eyed, ruby-nosed old soak who 
thirty years ago sat on the driver’s seat 
of the average cab in London or New 
York with the highly skilled chauffeur 
of to-day, alert, self-respecting, sober, 
intelligent, and well dressed. The change 
is striking,” he tells us, “and the im- 
provement enormous.” 

Let us not allow ourselves to become 
bemused by the contemplation of this 
mirage of progress. Science has done 
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both more and less than this. All cab and 7 


bus drivers were not bleary-eyed old 
soaks thirty years ago. Walt Whitman 
learned much poetry from some of them. 
There were, of course, drunkards and 
wastrels and where science has been the 
only influence operative they are now 
a far greater menace than they were 
then. The real successor of the drunken 
cab-driver is not the sober, self-respect- 
ing chauffeur, however well dressed. 
His lineal descendant through science 
is the gunman in bullet-proof vest with 
the machine-gun and the armored car. 
He is not morally better than his pred- 
ecessor and he is socially much more 
dangerous, for he has greater speed and 
power at his command, thanks to 
science. It is just because we have made 
it possible for him with this greater 
speed to elude the police that we prob- 
ably have that increase in lawlessness, 
of which Mr. Millikan quite inconsis- 
tently complains. It may have to be 
counted in as one of the by-products of 
modern science which alone made it 
possible. 

Just as Mr. Millikan believes that the 
drunken cab-driver has been scientifi- 
cally extirpated so he tells us that war 
is now in process of being abolished 
chiefly by “this relentless advance of 
science, its most powerful enemy.” 

Mr. Millikan goes on to tell us that 
“steel does indeed make bayonets, but 
it also makes ploughshares and railroads 
and automobiles and sewing-machines 
and threshers, and a thousand other 
things whose uses constitute the strong- 
est existing diverter of human energies 
from the destructive to the peaceful arts.” 
This rapid manufacture of motor-cars, 
threshers, fertilizers, and explosives to 
Mr. Millikan as to many others is a 
promise of peace. He forgets, however, 
that manufacturers do not give away 
these scientifically invented blessings. 
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They strive to sell them to each other 
and to other nations in a struggle almost 
as fierce as war. Science does not lessen, 
it increases, this competition. That over- 
production which it has made possible 
and the consequent need for markets 
helped create that tension which resulted 
in the last war and it may conceivably 
result in the next. Science is neither the 
friend nor the “enemy” of war. It has no 
such human attributes. Its products 
may, alas, be the cause of conflict. In 
his exaggerated faith in the friendliness 
of science Mr. Millikan goes out of his 
way to tell us of the failures of religion 
and of philosophy and of social ethics. 
“War,” he tells us, “has existed in spite 
of religion, in spite of philosophy and in 
spite of social ethics and in spite of hu- 
manitarianism and the Golden Rule 
since the days of the caveman because, 
in accordance with the evolutionary 
philosophy of modern science, and sim- 
ply because, it has had survival value.” 

When Mr. Millikan, and I cite his ar- 
gument only as the most illustrious ex- 
ample of too common a fallacy, pro- 
poses to have science solve a moral prob- 
lem like war because as he sees it the 
other civilizing agencies have failed to 
do so, he is, from the standpoint of the 
historian, guilty of one of the most seri- 
ous sins of the scientist. Wars have never 
been ended merely by increasing wages 
and multiplying creature comforts and 
the most prosperous peoples have waged 
the most deadly ones. Not until the scien- 
tist gives up this talk of survival value 
which in this connection is only biologi- 
cal jargon and realizes that what we 
need is a moral and not a scientific judg- 
ment, can we hope to get anywhere with 
our problem. When studied from the 
standpoint of those judgments which re- 
ligion or politics and philosophy have 
pronounced upon war we may find that 
they have not really been and are not 
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now as impotent as the scientist so naive- 
ly believes. 

In the past, historians tell us, men 
made war for their families, for their 
tribe, later for their king, for their re- 
ligion, for their nation. They met, to be 
sure, to kill or to be killed, and this was 
ugly. Yet the courage and valor of each 
helped his tribe, his religion, his nation, 
to prevail. This was self-sacrifice and as 
such beautiful, even moral, and in part 
at least it redeemed the ugliness of com- 
bat. The poet, priest and moralist recog- 
nized that religion and country are more 
valuable than the individual life. There 
really were good wars. Perhaps, alas, 
for so much evil, many wars were good, 
and the Latin poet quite properly said, 
“Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” 
Art was not impotent even though it 
passed a favorable judgment. It was not 
necessarily a false one, which only a 
wiser science can supersede. Human ex- 
perience approved it. To meet one’s 
antagonist in mortal combat, to lose, 
even to die for something higher than 
one’s self, and if one triumphed to win 
through greater skill and valor, this is 
not, in a world where conflict of good 
and evil is the rule, morally reprehen- 
sible. Science made only one contribu- 
tion to this problem. Its service was to 
make wars different and far more 
deadly. It is not, however, for this rea- 
son that wars may end. What science is 
doing perhaps disastrously for the arts 
and crafts may haply here be turned to 
man’s advantage. From the standpoint 
of the artist and moralist it has made all 
wars bad. There can under science be 
no good wars. Human valor, high hero- 
ism and willingness to sacrifice oneself 
have become negligible factors. They 
cannot win the scientific wars of to-mor- 
row. 

A chivalrous soldier of the crude, old- 
fashioned struggles could distinguish 
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between a civilian woman and an enemy 
combatant. A poison gas and long-range 
gun cannot. If France should again im- 
agine Germany her enemy, small squad- 
rons of French bombers might conceiv- 
ably slink through darkened skies and 
drop upon a German concentration point 
those new perfected gas bombs which 
would paralyze unwitting thousands 
who, whether cowards or heroes, would 
have never a chance to resist. Guns on 
French soil might kill women and chil- 
dren in churches at Frankfort or Darm- 
stadt, as the German “Big Bertha” at St. 
Gobain killed unseen women seventy 
miles away on Good Friday in the 
church of St. Gervais. The swiftest 
plane, the deadlier gas or the longer- 
range gun would not necessarily even be 
the result of the ingenuity of any French- 
man. They might be the earlier inven- 
tion of Germans themselves or of Italians 
or Americans friendly to Germany. It 
is no longer a struggle of persons, but 
of impersonal forces. Thus is the new 
welter of scientific warfare stripped of 
its last shred of redeeming heroism, self- 
sacrifice and courage. If in the popular 
estimation the aviators in the last war 
were regarded as its greatest heroes it 
was because each single flier matched his 
individual prowess against an individual 
enemy and in such combat there still 
lingered a little of that chivalry which 
once made war morally tolerable. Yet 
even individual combat between aviators 
will henceforth mean little. The artist, 
if not the scientist, already recognizes 
this. At the front, if again there is one, 
men will not die contending with their 
human antagonists in prowess and dar- 
ing. They must die at night when no 
enemy is stirring, in trenches and dug- 
outs, like rats in a trap. This is the les- 
son, if scientists will but listen, that the 
artists are trying to teach us. This is 
what Remarque in “All Quiet on the 











“to suppress or impede the growth of 
science, which means to the scientist 
merely the growth of man’s understand- 
ing of Ais world and hence his ability to 
live wisely in it, is to him (the scientist) 
an unpardonable sin or at least not the 
work of an understanding mind.” We 
are asked to concede that “the final 
service of science” is to teach man to live 
wisely, not in the world of nature but in 
his (man’s) world. Let us stop to ask 
ourselves what experience and history 
tell us. Lincoln, most of us would admit, 
lived wisely in his world; so did Wash- 
ington, so did St. Francis of Assisi, so 
did Confucius, so did Christ, so did Soc- 
rates. In what way, we ask, could 
science have helped them to have lived 
more wisely in their respective worlds? 
Modern science is really quite young, 
amazingly so. Mr. Eddington tells us it 
dates from 1917. Before that a great 
many of the most eminent scientists be- 
lieved that this world was a solid lump 
of matter made up of solid atoms. This 
was, we are told to-day, a gross, if a 
scientific, superstition. Yet many of the 
scientists who believed this, which was 
quite the opposite of what Mr. Millikan 
and the spiritual scientists of to-day be- 
lieve, could, and we hope sometimes 
did, live quite wisely in that odd and 
scientifically incorrect world of theirs. 
This is because the world in which man 
the person lives as distinguished from 
that in which man the thing exists is 
one governed not by scientific but by 
moral principles. If we are to accept 
Mr. Millikan’s view we may soon learn 
that Socrates and Christ and Confucius 
and St. Francis and Washington, who 
were all of them hopelessly unscientific, 
must now be cast aside as quite mislead- 
ing guides. Wisdom in living is not to 
be learned from them but somehow 
from present science and its future dis- 
coveries, Here the student of the human- 
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ities and the historian disagree sharply. 
The sphere in which as_ individnal 
human beings we live really impinges 
very little upon the sphere of Mr. Milli- 
kan’s symbolic and ingenious atoms. 
This is most fortunate, for no civiliza- 
tion can possibly transform itself as 
rapidly as science changes its funda- 
mental conceptions. Fourteen years ago 
the views of scientists on these matters 
were quite different and there is no tell- 
ing but that fourteen years from now 
they may be quite as different again. A 
social system or code of morals cannot be 
changed as rapidly as this, otherwise we 
should not know when we went to bed 
at night what would be moral in the 
morning. They cannot change so rapid- 
ly just because they are far more central 
to civilization than any purely scientific 
conceptions. Man’s frailty is such and 
his dependence upon custom so great 
that his world can stand only a limited 
amount of renovation at a time. To 
make it possible for a social, a moral 
system, a civilization to endure at all, 
there must be stabilizing forces which 
are not scientific and the world up to 
the present has been wise not to accept 
Galileo and Kepler and Newton and 
Darwin and Einstein, great scientists 
though they were, as its stabilizing 
forces. That scientifically ignorant Con- 
fucius who held that he who conquer- 
eth himself is greater than he who tak- 
eth a city, is a far safer teacher for man- 
kind than the great scientist Darwin. 
Mathematics is, of course, the most 
perfect of the sciences. It lies behind 
them all. It is their impassive book- 
keeper, their recording angel, if they 
have one. That is why it has proved so 
admirable an instrument for research. 
Like every science, however, it is valid 
only when we are dealing with things 
between which there is nothing in the 
nature of a moral or spiritual bond. A 
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city or a nation is not a sum of similar in- 

Nvidvale it is not a census merely. That 
illusive factor which we call morale and 
which is recognized as important even in 
the winning of wars cannot be explained 
by mathematical processes. A man and 
his friend, a father and his son, a hus- 
band and his wife, though they count 
as two in a census, are not merely two 
human beings. One and one may consti- 
tute here not two but a quite different 
unity. I do not wish to slip over into this 
dangerous field of mysticism and shall 
merely repeat what a German poet once 
said, “I feel that my conviction gains 
infinitely when it is shared by a single 
other human soul.” He was, of course, 
not mathematical but he may have been 
not altogether wrong. It is disconcerting 
relationships of this sort that force the 
student of human conduct to consider 
other factors than the mathematical or 
scientific, properly so called. 

A little farther along in Mr. Milli- 
kan’s creed we are told that if we are 
to “be asked deliberately to shut our 
eyes to truth or to be deterred by fear 
from searching for it, we might as well, 
so says the scientist, give up the effort at 
intelligent living altogether and go back 
to savagery.” 

As this is a scientist’s creed we may 
take it that he means by truth the truth 
of science. We must, however, remind 
the overzealous that the necessary alter- 
native to less science is not savagery. 
There are other cherishable forms of 
truth at which highly civilized men 
have warmed their hands. Homer had 
no experimental knowledge and yet his 
parting of Hector and Andromache is 
still true and beautiful, far more so than 
anything in that naturalistic school of 
literature which took its principles di- 
rectly from the sciences. Epictetus and 
Confucius and St. Francis were not sav- 
ages. Socrates could probably not have 


passed high-school algebra, had never 
heard of a negative quantity or mathe- 
matical infinity and probably believed 
like all our ancestors until 1850 that heat 
was a substance. Yet he apprehended the 
truths of a great art and a great philos- 
ophy, lived wisely and well in his world 
and was done to death by an intolerant 
demos, a peril from which science has 
not yet delivered us. It was possible to 
bear the burden of life, even to live 
wisely and quite comfortably in ages 
that knew not plush nor rubber nor 
whirling electrons. Mr. Millikan in his 
defense makes much of the great ser- 
vices to modern life of the Ford motor- 
car. We may leave as an open ques- 
tion whether this, especially that ugly 
machine, Model T, should be regarded 
as a real index of civilization or only 
as a triumph of modern science. The 
Athenian who knew Homer, the Par- 
thenon, Socrates and the tragedies of 
Sophocles and who believed that only a 
thing of beauty was an everlasting pos- 
session might conceivably have rejected 
it on appearance alone. Homer’s poems, 
furthermore, were not only great works 
of art, they were a healthy stabilizing in- 
fluence and fixed the customs and mor- 
als for that Greek civilization which was 
one of humanity’s greatest triumphs. 

Mr. Millikan assumes that somehow 
science is to provide what might be 
called this steadying influence. He con- 
trasts with evident satisfaction “the 
bleary-eyed, ruby-nosed old soak who 
thirty years ago sat on the driver’s seat 
of the average cab in London or New 
York with the highly skilled chauffeur 
of to-day, alert, self-respecting, sober, 
intelligent, and well dressed. The change 
is striking,” he tells us, “and the im- 
provement enormous.” 

Let us not allow ourselves to become 
bemused by the contemplation of this 
mirage of progress. Science has done 
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both more and less than this. All cab and ” 


bus drivers were not bleary-eyed old 
soaks thirty years ago. Walt Whitman 
learned much poetry from some of them. 
There were, of course, drunkards and 
wastrels and where science has been the 
only influence operative they are now 
a far greater menace than they were 
then. The real successor of the drunken 
cab-driver is not the sober, self-respect- 
ing chauffeur, however well dressed. 
His lineal descendant through science 
is the gunman in bullet-proof vest with 
the machine-gun and the armored car. 
He is not morally better than his pred- 
ecessor and he is socially much more 
dangerous, for he has greater speed and 
power at his command, thanks to 
science. It is just because we have made 
it possible for him with this greater 
speed to elude the police that we prob- 
ably have that increase in lawlessness, 
of which Mr. Millikan quite inconsis- 
tently complains. It may have to be 
counted in as one of the by-products of 
modern science which alone made it 
possible. 

Just as Mr. Millikan believes that the 
drunken cab-driver has been scientifi- 
cally extirpated so he tells us that war 
is now in process of being abolished 
chiefly by “this relentless advance of 
science, its most powerful enemy.” 

Mr. Millikan goes on to tefl us that 
“steel does indeed make bayonets, but 
it also makes ploughshares and railroads 
and, automobiles and sewing-machines 
and threshers, and a thousand other 
things whose uses constitute the strong- 
est existing diverter of human energies 
from the destructive to the peaceful arts.” 
This rapid manufacture of motor-cars, 
threshers, fertilizers, and explosives to 
Mr. Millikan as to many others is a 
promise of peace. He forgets, however, 
that manufacturers do not give away 
these scientifically invented blessings. 
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They strive to sell them to each other 
and to other nations in a struggle almost 
as fierce as war. Science does not lessen, 
it increases, this competition. That over- 
production which it has made possible 
and the consequent need for markets 
helped create that tension which resulted 
in the last war and it may conceivably 
result in the next. Science is neither the 
friend nor the “enemy” of war. It has no 
such human attributes. Its products 
may, alas, be the cause of conflict. In 
his exaggerated faith in the friendliness 
of science Mr. Millikan goes out of his 
way to tell us of the failures of religion 
and of philosophy and of social ethics. 
“War,” he tells us, “has existed in spite 
of religion, in spite of philosophy and in 
spite of social ethics and in spite of hu- 
manitarianism and the Golden Rule 
since the days of the caveman because, 
in accordance with the evolutionary 
philosophy of modern science, and sim- 
ply because, it has had survival value.” 

When Mr. Millikan, and I cite his ar- 
gument only as the most illustrious ex- 
ample of too common a fallacy, pro- 
poses to have science solve a moral prob- 
lem like war because as he sees it the 
other civilizing agencies have failed to 
do so, he is, from the standpoint of the 
historian, guilty of one of the most seri- 
ous sins of the scientist. Wars have never 
been ended merely by increasing wages 
and multiplying creature comforts and 
the most prosperous peoples have waged 
the most deadly ones. Not until the scien- 
tist gives up this talk of survival value 
which in this connection is only biologi- 
cal jargon and realizes that what we 
need is a moral and not a scientific judg- 
ment, can we hope to get anywhere with 
our problem. When studied from the 
standpoint of those judgments which re- 
ligion or politics and philosophy have 
pronounced upon war we may find that 
they have not really been and are not 
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now as impotent as the scientist so naive- 
ly believes. 

In the past, historians tell us, men 
made war for their families, for their 
tribe, later for their king, for their re- 
ligion, for their nation. They met, to be 
sure, to kill or to be killed, and this was 
ugly. Yet the courage and valor of each 
helped his tribe, his religion, his nation, 
to prevail. This was self-sacrifice and as 
such beautiful, even moral, and in part 
at least it redeemed the ugliness of com- 
bat. The poet, priest and moralist recog- 
nized that religion and country are more 
valuable than the individual life. There 
really were good wars. Perhaps, alas, 
for so much evil, many wars were good, 
and the Latin poet quite properly said, 
“Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” 
Art was not impotent even though it 
passed a favorable judgment. It was not 
necessarily a false one, which only a 
wiser science can supersede. Human ex- 
perience approved it. To meet one’s 
antagonist in mortal combat, to lose, 
even to die for something higher than 
one’s self, and if one triumphed to win 
through greater skill and valor, this is 
not, in a world where conflict of good 
and evil is the rule, morally reprehen- 
sible. Science made only one contribu- 
tion to this problem. Its service was to 
make wars different and far more 
deadly. It is not, however, for this rea- 
son that wars may end. What science is 
doing perhaps disastrously for the arts 
and crafts may haply here be turned to 
man’s advantage. From the standpoint 
of the artist and moralist it has made all 
wars bad. There can under science be 
no good wars. Human valor, high hero- 
ism and willingness to sacrifice oneself 
have become negligible factors. They 
cannot win the scientific wars of to-mor- 
row. 

A chivalrous soldier of the crude, old- 
fashioned struggles could distinguish 





between a civilian woman and an enemy 
combatant. A poison gas and long-range 
gun cannot. If France should again im- 
agine Germany her enemy, small squad- 
rons of French bombers might conceiv- 
ably slink through darkened skies and 
drop upon a German concentration point 
those new perfected gas bombs which 
would paralyze unwitting thousands 
who, whether cowards or heroes, would 
have never a chance to resist. Guns on 
French soil might kill women and chil- 
dren in churches at Frankfort or Darm- 
stadt, as the German “Big Bertha” at St. 
Gobain killed unseen women seventy 
miles away on Good Friday in the 
church of St. Gervais. The swiftest 
plane, the deadlier gas or the longer- 
range gun would not necessarily even be 
the result of the ingenuity of any French- 
man. They might be the earlier inven- 
tion of Germans themselves or of Italians 
or Americans friendly to Germany. It 
is no longer a struggle of persons, but 
of impersonal forces. Thus is the new 
welter of scientific warfare stripped of 
its last shred of redeeming heroism, self- 
sacrifice and courage. If in the popular 
estimation the aviators in the last war 
were regarded as its greatest heroes it 
was because each single flier matched his 
individual prowess against an individual 
enemy and in such combat there still 
lingered a little of that chivalry which 
once made war morally tolerable. Yet 
even individual combat between aviators 
will henceforth mean little. The artist, 
if not the scientist, already recognizes 
this. At the front, if again there is one, 
men will not die contending with their 
human antagonists in prowess and dar- 
ing. They must die at night when no 
enemy is stirring, in trenches and dug- 
outs, like rats in a trap. This is the les- 
son, if scientists will but listen, that the 
artists are trying to teach us. This is 
what Remarque in “All Quiet on the 











Western Front,” Hemingway in “A 
Farewell to Arms,” Sherriff in “Jour- 
ney’s End” have already discovered. Sci- 
ence has dehumanized wars and in mak- 
ing them scientific has from the artist’s 
and the moralist’s standpoint made all 
of them ugly and meaningless and the 
remedy is not to be found in Mr. Milli- 
kan’s fond hope that these deadlier in- 
struments will automatically be diverted 
to the uses of peace but in more art and 
respect for that enlightened moral judg- 
ment which science cannot give. What- 
ever it may do for us, the safety factor 
for our modern civilization does not lie 
along scientific lines but in a more im- 
aginative and comprehensive grasp by 
artists, preachers and philosophers, of 
the moral hazards involved in each new 
scientific transformation. 

What we really need is a careful and 
critical evaluation from other than the 
scientific point of view of what science 
has done. It has justified itself, enjoys 
enormous credit and authority. It can 
now take care of itself and needs no fur- 
ther stimulation. As one practical mea- 
sure in the interest of the stability of our 
civilization, I would suggest that some 
part of the enormous profits which it 
has created for industry and commerce 
be devoted to the advancement of art, 
religion, political philosophy and the hu- 
manities which, relatively weak though 
they are, are still the only agencies that 
can prevent a social order from being 
shaken to pieces in an age of too rapid 
change. 


IV 


We know very little about civilization. 
Although there are very few things we 
can safely say about it, one of them is 
probably this. Science alone cannot save 
it. Civilization involves so many things 
that, as we have intimated, it has been 
possible to constitute some quite satis- 
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factory ones without science at all. This 
is true of the Chinese and Hindu, even 
the Greek and the Roman. We have had 
so little regard for oriental systems and 
they enjoy so little credit in an age of 
science that we may disregard them here. 
The historian can, however, say quite 
confidently that if Greek and Roman 
civilization perished it was certainly not 
for lack of science but quite possibly for 
lack of an adequate religion. Russia has 
produced some really admirable scien- 
tists like Pavloff and the throes through 
which she is passing to-day are not 
caused by lack of science—the accumu- 
lated scientific knowledge of our west- 
ern world is open to her—but rather by 
overconfidence in it and by an irreli- 
gious and an unphilosophical acceptance 
of conceptions invented by so-called po- 
litical scientists like Marx. 

Scientists make much of the fact that 
their conceptions now are not materialis- 
tic but spiritualistic, and assume that this 
of itself will revivify religion. It is a vain 
hope, a dangerous illusion. The Bohr 
atom, though much more ingeniousthan 
its scientific predecessor, is not one whit 
more friendly or essentially divine. God 
for the modern scientist, as scientist, is 
and always must be as He was for La- 
Place, a useless hypothesis. It will not 
help religion as a binding civilizing force 
to learn that God, as one of our scientific 
philosophers has called Him, is the prin- 
ciple of concretion in the universe. This 
will not greatly hearten unhappy man- 
kind. Science makes no moment, and if 
it is to remain free it cannot make mo- 
ment, of good and evil. It can analyze 
substances and forces but cannot find for 
us the root of the humanly desirable. It 
can rid us of some superstitions. Mr. Ed- 
dington tells us, for instance, that we 
must give up the idea of a Heaven in 
space but not in time. It is inconsistent 
with the space-time conceptions of mod- 
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ern science. Geologists and _ biologists 
have long since told us we must give up 
the idea of a world created in six days. 
Science may force us to take out of re- 
ligion many incidental things. But there 
is one thing which science cannot put 
into religion and one thing which re- 
ligion can never get out of science and it 
is the one thing needful. Any God who 
is to be of any use to civilization, to suf- 
fering humanity, or to religion must 
have in some way or other some at least 
of the attributes not of a substance or of 
a force but of a person. He must be in- 
terested as science is not, in good and 
evil, beautiful and ugly, holy and ob- 
scene. It is conceivable that in the future 
we may have to learn to do without re- 
ligion; it is certain that science as such 
can never give us one. Let us face the 
facts and admit as some scientists do not 
that there are some services to civiliza- 
tion which science cannot render. 

In its callow days, modern science 
used to amuse itself by frightening the 
rest of us with its bogies, its hobgoblins. 
The earth was slowly cooling off and 
after a time would cease to be able to 
support life. The glacial age would re- 
turn. The coal supply, the oil supply was 
slowly being exhausted. The sum of 
energy was being forever diminished 
and we were running into an inevitable 
doom. It produced mummies at the 
modern feast to warn us not to enter up- 
on any too long hopes. This was not 
really a bad idea. It might be well to do 
so again and there is another adverse fate 
which may conceivably lie in wait for 
us which scientists might possibly sug- 
gest. It is not pleasant to contemplate. 
Science may conceivably destroy itself. 
The really serious danger may be one 
which science has itself created and 
which its every advance irresistibly and 
inevitably multiplies. 

A single workman by merely pressing 





a button may now send along a wire the 
power of fifty thousand horses. The 
wisest citizen of Athens and Rome never 
had any such agency at his command. A 
single malcontent lighting a fuse may 
virtually blow up a city as he did who 
set off the explosives on the ship that 
ruined Halifax. A determined group, 
numerically a much smaller group than 
formerly, could quite easily paralyze an 
entire community and destroy half its 
citizens. A Sioux with his bow and ar- 
row was no such threat to a frontier 
blockhouse. As we have seen science has 
made modern industry and modern war- 
fare much more scientific. Other agen- 
cies if encouraged may conceivably fore- 
fend the peril of international warfare 
but science has made and is continuing 
to make any possible future political 
revolution far more effective and deadly. 
We are fortunate that we have not yet 
had such an upheaval. Let us hope we 
never will but let us remember, par- 
ticularly in our optimistic enthusiasm, 
that this is after all only a hope. History 
warns us to be circumspect for we have 
had revolts against particular types of 
civilization in the past. Our own is not 
yet proof against all possible human dis- 
contents. Science for all her great ser- 
vices cannot pluck from the heart of man 
a rooted sorrow or a deep-seated griev- 
ance, even a mistaken one. 

Victor Hugo says somewhere that just 
as a banker on the verge of bankruptcy 
gives a great banquet to re-establish his 
credit, so the Lord on rare and desperate 
occasions is forced to give his doubting 
Thomases a revolution. It would almost 
seem to be a way that civilizations have 
followed. Men fight for religious, po- 
litical and social rights and their con- 
ception of these changes most rapidly in 
periods like ours in which an agency like 
science has modified customs and the 
way of life. They fight as in peasants’ 
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wars for the redistribution of property. 
Their notions must not be changed too 
precipitately, for a civilization is only a 
very nice adjustment and balance of 
forces of which science is but one. Let 
me repeat that we have not yet had such 
a scientific revolution. Bela Kun, the 
Spartacists, and the sovietists are not 
revolutionists of this most dangerous 
type. They were not really protesting 
against a scientific civilization; they 
were fighting only for the control of it. 
There have, however, been revolutions 
when fairly large sections of a popula- 
tion protested against a religious or a so- 
cial, or a political order. Men in the past, 
the fairly recent past, have risen against 
what they believed to be the iniquities of 
their institutions, their church, their gov- 
ernment. In such cases they resort to all 
the forces at their command. The French 
people in 1789 quite unexpectedly did 
this and a little later half-organized 
mobs protested against the churches and 
attempted to do away with them since 
they believed them instruments of op- 
pression. They did their best to ruin the 
cathedrals of France, yet old-fashioned 
stonemasonry alone was proof against 
them. With their utmost efforts and all 
the destructive forces at their disposal 
they succeeded only in ruining the por- 
tals of Notre Dame and beheading in 
other parts of France some really beauti- 
ful statues. In the revolution of the 
Communards of Paris in 1871 they pro- 
tested against centralized governmental 
agencies. They succeeded only in burn- 
ing down the Tuileries, doing minor 
damage and overturning the Vendome 
Column. They did this clumsily with 
ropes. They could not even destroy it 
and one of their leaders was Courbet, 
that naturalistic painter whose art and 
whose citizenship had been much in- 
fluenced by science. Let us admit that 


they were all mistaken but let us also ad- 
mit that what was true for Tennyson is 
no longer true for us. He told us, and it 
was consoling to believe, that Galahad’s 
strength was as the strength of ten be- 
cause his heart was pure. Science has 
changed all that. Any man’s strength 
may be as the strength of ten thousand 
not because his heart is pure but only be- 
cause science which knows not good nor 
evil has given it to any who may wish 
to use it. 

I have said there are few things which 
we can safely say about civilizations. In 
conclusion I shall risk one more. A so- 
cial political system, a civilization in 
other words, falls when the accumulated 
discontents which it has engendered are 
stronger than the forces upon which the 
remaining contented members of society 
can draw to hold the protestants in ef- 
fective check. Now the fiercest, the most 
subversive, most implacable discontents 
have been aroused when an individual, 
no matter how prosperous, feels that his 
moral rights have been invaded and his 
claims upon justice denied. It is par- 
ticularly necessary that we be upon our 
guard now that we have placed such ex- 
cessive and destructive power within the 
reach of smaller minorities. We must 
respond to a new challenge and obviate 
any such possible threat. Not every one 
is happy in our modern age and ways 
and an American poet has warned us 
that “factory windows are always bro- 
ken.” Science itself cannot defend us 
against this danger which it has raised. 
To do so we must greatly strengthen 
those stabilizing forces like an adequate 
art and literature, a sound religion, a 
sane moral and political philosophy, the 
only agencies which have yet been found 
to make consistently for social justice 
and for life’s larger and least perturbable 
satisfactions. 
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We Need One Another 


BY D. H. LAWRENCE 


The death of D. H. Lawrence brings to an end the career of a great writer 
whose works have been a source of contention for many years. Because they were 
so largely concerned with sex, his writings met with violent opposition from the 
oficial censors and from a large body of sincere readers. His supporters contend 
that Lawrence’s attitude, far from being erotic and sensationally minded, is the ef- 
fort of a sensitive man to make sex a vital and honest thing. The article we are pub- 
lishing, which came to the magazine a month before his death, assumes the impor- 
tance of a last statement. It seems to bear out the contention of Lawrence’s friends 
that he was a profoundly moral and sympathetic man who used up his strength in 

trying to bring sanity and honesty to a sadly muddled discussion. 


E may as well admit it: men 

and women need one another. 

We may as well, after all our 
kicking against the pricks, our revolt- 
ing and our sulking, give in and be 
graceful about it. We are all individual- 
ists: we are all egoists: we all believe 
intensely in freedom, our own at all 
events. We all want to be absolute, and 
suficient unto ourselves. And it is a 
great blow to our self-esteem that we 
simply need another human being. We 
don’t mind airily picking and choosing 
among women—or among men, if we 
are a woman. But to have to come down 
to the nasty, sharp-pointed brass tacks 
of admitting: My God, I can’t live with- 
out that obstreperous woman of mine! 
—this is terribly humiliating to our iso- 
lated conceit. 

And when I say: “without that wo- 
man of mine” I do not mean a mistress, 
the sexual relation in the French sense. 
I mean the woman, my relationship to 
the woman herself. There is hardly a 
man living who can exist at all cheer- 
fully without a relationship to some par- 
ticular woman: unless, of course, he 
makes another man play the réle of wo- 
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man. And the same of woman. There 
is hardly a woman on earth who can 
live cheerfully without some intimate 
relationship to a man; unless she sub- 
stitutes some other woman for the man. 

So there it is. Now for three thousand 
years men, and women, have been strug- 
gling against this fact. In Buddhism, 
particularly, a man could never possibly 
attain the supreme Nirvana if he so 
much as saw a woman out of the corner 
of his eye. “Alone I did it!” is the proud 
assertion of the gentleman who attains 
Nirvana. And “Alone I did it!” says the 
Christian whose soul is saved. They are 
the religions of overweening individ- 
ualism, resulting, of course, in our dis- 
astrous modern egoism of the individual. 
Marriage, which on earth is a sacrament, 
is dissolved by the decree absolute of 
death. In heaven there is no giving and 
taking in marriage. The soul in heaven 
is supremely individual, absolved from 
every relationship except that with the 
Most High. In heaven there is neither 
marriage nor love, nor friendship nor 
fatherhood nor motherhood, nor sister 
nor brother nor cousin: there is just me, 
in my perfected isolation, placed in per- 
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fect relation to the Supreme, the Most 
High. 

When we talk of heaven, we talk, 
really, of that which we would most like 
to attain, and most like to be here on 
earth. The condition of heaven is the 
condition to be longed for, striven for, 
now. 

Now, if I say toa woman, or toa man: 
“Would you like to be purely free of all 
human relationships, free from father 
and mother, brother and sister, husband, 
lover, friend, or child? free from all 
these human entanglements, and re- 
duced purely to your own pure self, con- 
nected only with the Supreme Power, 
the Most High ?”—then what would the 
answer be? What is the answer, I ask 
you? What is your own sincere answer? 

I expect, in almost all cases, it is an 
emphatic “yes.” In the past, most men 
would have said “yes,” and most women 
“no.” But to-day, I think, many men 
might hesitate, and nearly all women 
would unhesitatingly say “yes.” 

Modern men, however, have so nearly 
achieved this Nirvana-like condition of 
having no real human relationships at 
all, that they are beginning to wonder 
what and where they are. What are you, 
when you've asserted your grand inde- 
pendence, broken all the ties, or “bonds,” 
and reduced yourself to a “pure” indi- 
viduality? What are you? 

You may imagine you are something 
very grand, since few individuals even 
approximate to this independence with- 
out falling into deadly egoism and con- 
ceit: and emptiness. The real danger is, 
reduced to your own single merits and 
cut off from the most vital human con- 
tacts, the danger is that you are left just 
simply next to nothing. Reduce any in- 
dividual, man or woman, to his ele- 
ments, or her elements, and what is she? 
what is he? Extremely little! Take Na- 
poleon, and stick him alone on a misera- 
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ble island, and what is he?—a peevish, 
puerile little flow. Put Mary Stuart in a 
nasty stone castle of a prison, and she be- 
comes merely a catty little person. Now 
Napoleon was not a peevish, puerile 
little fellow, even if he became such 
when isolated on St. Helena. And Mary 
Queen of Scots was only a catty little per- 
son when she was isolated in Fotherin- 
gay or some such hole. This grand isola- 
tion, this reducing of ourselves to our 
very elemental selves, is the greatest 
fraud of all. It is like plucking the pea- 
cock naked of all his feathers to try to 
get at the real bird. When you've pluck- 
ed the peacock bare, what have you got? 
Not the peacock, but the naked corpse 
of a bird. 

And so it is with us and our grand in- 
dividualism. Reduce any of us to the 
mere individual that we are, and what 
do we become? Napoleon becomes a 
peevish, puerile little fellow, Mary 
Queen of Scots becomes a catty little 
person, St. Simeon Stylites, stuck up on 
his pillar, becomes a conceited lunatic, 
and we, wonderful creatures as we are, 
become trashy, conceited little modern 
egoists. The world to-day is full of silly, 
impertinent egoists who have broken all 
the finer human ties, and base their 
claims to superiority on their own empti- 
ness and nullity. But the empty ones 
are being found out. Emptiness, which 
makes a fair noise, deceives for a. short 
time only. 

The fact remains that when you cut 
off a man and isolate him in his own 
pure and wonderful individuality, you 
haven’t got the man at all, you’ve only 
got the dreary fag-end of him. Isolate 
Napoleon, and he is nothing. Isolate Im- 
manuel Kant, and his grand ideas will 
still go on tick-tick-ticking inside his 
head, but unless he could write them 
down and communicate them, they 
might as well be the ticking of the 
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death-watch beetle. Take even Buddha 
himself, if he’d been whisked off to 
some lonely place and planted cross- 
legged under a bhé-tree and nobody had 
ever seen him or heard any of his Nir- 
vana talk, then I doubt he would have 
got much fun out of Nirvana, and he’d 
have been just a crank. In absolute iso- 
lation, I doubt if any individual amounts 
to much; or if any soul is worth saving, 
or even having. “And I, if I be lifted up, 
will draw all men unto me.” But if there 
were no other men to be lifted, the whole 
show would be a fiasco. 

So that everything, even individuality 
itself, depends on relationship. “God 
cannot do without me,” said an eigh- 
teenth-century Frenchman. What he 
meant was, that if there were no human 
beings, if Man did not exist, then God, 
the God of Man, would have no mean- 
ing. And it is true. If there were no men 
and women, Jesus would be meaning- 
less. In the same way, Napoleon on St. 
Helena became meaningless, and the 
French nation lost a great part of its 
meaning without him in connection 
with his army and the nation; a great 
power streamed out of Napoleon, and 
from the French people there streamed 
back to him a great responsive power, 
and therein lay his greatness and theirs. 
That is, in the relationship. The light 
shines only when the circuit is com- 
pleted. The light does not shine with 
one half of the current. Every light is 
some sort of completed circuit. And so 
is every life, if it is going to be a life. 

We have our very individuality in re- 
lationship. Let us swallow this impor- 
tant and prickly fact. Apart from our 
connections with other people, we are 
barely individuals, we amount, all of us, 
to next to nothing. It is in the living 
touch between us and other people, 
other lives, other phenomena that we 
move and have our being. Strip us of 
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our human contacts and of our contact 
with the living earth and the sun, and 
we are almost bladders of emptiness. 
Our individuality means nothing. A 
skylark that was alone on an island 
would be songless and meaningless, his 
individuality gone, running about like 
a mouse in the grass. But if there were 
one female with him, it would lift him 
singing into the air, and restore him 
his real individuality. 

And so with men and women. It is in 
relationship to one another that they 
have their true individuality and their 
distinct being: in contact, not out of 
contact. This is sex, if you like. But it is 
no more sex than sunshine on the grass 
is sex. It is a living contact, give and take: 
the great and subtle relationship of men 
and women, man and woman. In this 
and through this we become real indi- 
viduals; without it, without the real con- 
tact, we remain more or less nonentities. 

But, of course, it is necessary to have 
the contact alive and unfixed. It is not 
a question of: Marry the woman and 
have done with it—That is only one of 
the stupid recipes for avoiding contact 
and killing contact. There are many 
popular dodges for killing every possi- 
bility of true contact: like sticking a 
woman on a pedestal, or the reverse, 
sticking her beneath notice; or making 
a “model” housewife of her, or a 
“model” mother, or a “model” help- 
meet. All mere devices for avoiding any 
contact with her. A woman is not a 
“model” anything. She is not even a 
distinct and definite personality. It is 
time we got rid of these fixed notions. 
A woman is a living fountain whose 
spray falls delicately around her, on all 
that come near. A woman is a strange 
soft vibration on the air, going forth un- 
known and unconscious, and seeking a 
vibration of response. Or else she is a 
discordant, jarring, painful vibration, 
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going forth and hurting every one with- 
in range. And a man the same. A man, 
as he lives and moves and has being, 
is a fountain of life-vibration, quivering 
and flowing toward some one, some- 
thing that will receive his outflow and 
send back an inflow, so that a circuit is 
completed, and there is a sort of peace. 
Or else he is a source of irritation, dis- 
cord, and pain, harming every one near 
him. 

But while we remain healthy and posi- 
tive, we seek all the time to come into 
true human relationship with other hu- 
man beings. Yet it has to happen, the re- 
lationship, almost unconsciously. We 
can’t deliberately do much with a hu- 
man connection, except smash it: and 
that is usually not difficult. On the posi- 
tive side we can only most carefully let 
it take place, without interfering or 
forcing. 

We are laboring under a false con- 
ception of ourselves. For centuries, man 
has been the conquering hero, and wo- 
man has been merely the string to his 
bow, part of his accoutrement. Then 
woman was allowed to have a soul of 
her own, a separate soul. So the separat- 
ing business started, with all the clam- 
or of freedom and independence. Now 
the freedom and independence have 
been rather overdone, they lead to an 
empty nowhere, the rubbish-heap of 
all our dead feelings and waste illusions. 

The conquering hero business is as 
obsolete as Marshal Hindenburg, and 
about as effective. The world sees at- 
tempts at revival of this stunt, but they 
are usually silly, in the end. Man is no 
longer a conquering hero. Neither is he 
a supreme soul isolated and alone in the 
universe, facing the unknown in the 
eternity of death. That stunt is also play- 
ed out, though the pathetic boys of to- 
day keep on insisting on it, especially 
the pathetic boys who wrap themselves 
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in the egoistic pathos of their sufferings 
during the late war. 

But both stunts are played out, both 
the conquering hero and the pathetic 
hero clothed in suffering and facing 
Eternity in the soul’s last isolation. The 
second stunt is, of course, more popu- 
lar to-day, and still dangerous to the 
self-pitying, played-out specimens of 
the younger generation. But for all that, 
it is a dead stunt, finished. 

What a man has to do to-day is to ad- 
mit, at last, that all these fixed ideas are 
no good. Asa fixed object, even as an in- 
dividuality or a personality, no human 
being, man or woman, amounts to 
much. The great I AM does not apply 
to human beings, so they may as well 
leave it alone. As soon as anybody, man 
or woman, becomes a great I AM, he be- 
comes nothing. Man or woman, each is 
a flow, a flowing life. And without one 
another, we can’t flow, just as a river 
cannot flow without banks. A woman 
is one bank of the river of my life, and 
the world is the other. Without the two 
shores, my life would be a marsh. It is 
the relationship to woman, and to my 
fellow men, which makes me myself a 
river of life. 

And it is this, even, that gives me my 
soul. A man who has never had a vital 
relationship to any other human being 
doesn’t really have a soul. We cannot 
feel that Immanuel Kant ever had a 
soul. A soul is something that forms and 
fulfils itself in my contacts, my living 
touch with people I have loved or hated 
or truly known. I am born with the clew 
to my soul. The wholeness of my soul ! 
must achieve. And by my soul I mean 
my wholeness. What we suffer from to- 
day is the lack of a sense of our own 
wholeness, or completeness, which is 
peace. What we lack, what the young 
lack, is a sense of being whole in them- 


selves. They feel so scrappy, they have 
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no peace. And by peace I don’t mean 
inertia, but the full flowing of life, like a 
river. 

We lack peace because we are not 
whole. And we are not whole because 
we have known only a tithe of the vital 
relationships we might have had. We 
live in an age which believes in stripping 
away the relationships. Strip them away, 
like an onion, till you come to pure, or 
blank nothingness. Emptiness. That is 
where most men have come now: to a 
knowledge of their own complete emp- 
tiness. They wanted so badly to be 
“themselves” that they became nothing 
at all: or next to nothing. 

It is not much fun, being next to noth- 
ing. And life ought to be fun, the great- 
est fun. Not merely “having a good 
time,” in order to “get away from your- 
self.” But real fun in being yourself. 
Now there are two great relationships 
possible to human beings: the relation- 
ship of man to woman, and the relation- 
ship of man to man. As regards both, 
we are in a hopeless mess. 

But the relationship of man to wo- 
man is the central fact in actual human 
life. Next comes the relationship of man 
to man. And, a long way after, all the 
other relationships, fatherhood, mother- 
hood, sister, brother, friend. 

A young man said to me the other 
day, rather sneeringly, “I’m afraid I: 
can’t believe in the regeneration of Eng- 
land by sex.” I said to him: “I’m sure 
you can’t.” He was trying to inform me 
that he was above such trash as sex, and 
such commonplace as women. He was 
the usual vitally below par, hollow and 
egoistic young man, infinitely wrapped 
up in himself, like a sort of mummy 
that will crumble if unwrapped. 

And what is sex, after all, but the sym- 
bol of the relation of man to woman, 
woman to man? And the relation of 
man to woman is wide as all life. It con- 
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sists in infinite different flows between 
the two beings, different, even apparent- 
ly contrary. Chastity is part of the flow 
between man and woman, as to physi- 
cal passion. And beyond these, an infi- 
nite range of subtle communication 
which we know nothing about. I should 
say that the relation between any two 
decently married people changes pro- 
foundly every few years, often without 
their knowing anything about it; 
though every change causes pain, even 
if it brings a certain joy. The long course 
of marriage is a long event of perpetual 
change, in which a man and a woman 
mutually build up their souls and make 
themselves whole. It is like rivers flow- 
ing on, through new country, always 
unknown. 

But we are so foolish, and fixed by 
our limited ideas. A man says: “I don’t 
love my wife any more, I no longer 
want to sleep with her.” But why should 
he always want to sleep with her? How 
does he know what other subtle and vi- 
tal interchange is going on between 
him and her, making them both whole, 
in this period when he doesn’t want to 
sleep with her? And she, instead of jib- 
bing and saying that all is over and she 
must find another man and get a di- 
vorce—why doesn’t she pause, and listen 
for a new rhythm in her soul, and look 
for the new movement in the man? 
With every change, a new being 
emerges, a new rhythm establishes it- 
self; we renew our life as we grow older, 
and there is real peace. Why, oh, why do 
we want one another to be always the 
same, fixed, like a menu card that is 
never changed? 

If only we had more sense. But we are 
held by a few fixed ideas, like sex, mon- 
ey, what a person “ought” to be, and so 
forth, and we miss the whole of life. Sex 
is a changing thing, now alive, now 
quiescent, now fiery, now apparently 
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quite gone, quite gone. But the ordinary 
man and woman haven’t the gumption 
to take it in all its changes. They de- 
mand crass, crude sex-desire, they de- 
mand it always, and when it isn’t forth- 
coming, then—smash-bash! smash up 
the whole show. Divorce! Divorce! 

I am so tired of being told that I want 
mankind to go back to the condition of 
savages. As if modern city people were- 
n’t about the crudest, rawest, most crass- 
ly savage monkeys that ever existed, 
when it comes to the relation of man 
and woman. All I see in our vaunted 
civilization is men and women smash- 
ing each other emotionally and psychi- 
cally to bits, and all I ask is that they 
should pause and consider. 

For sex, to me, means the whole of the 
relationship between man and woman. 
Now this relationship is far greater 
than we know. We only know a few 
crude forms—mistress, wife, mother, 
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sweetheart. The woman is like an idol, 
or a marionette, always forced to play 
one rdle or another: sweetheart, mis- 
tress, wife, mother. If only we could 
break up this fixity, and realize the un- 
seizable quality of real woman: that a 
woman is a flow, a river of life, quite 
different from a man’s river of life: and 
that each river must flow in its own way, 
though without breaking its bounds: 
and that the relation of man to woman 
is the flowing of two rivers side by side, 
sometimes even mingling, then separat- 
ing again, and travelling on. The rela- 
tionship is a lifelong change and a life- 
long travelling. And that is sex. At peri- 
ods, sex-desire itself departs completely. 
Yet the great flow of the relationship 
goes on all the same, undying, and this 
is the flow of living sex, the relation be- 
tween man and woman, that lasts a 
lifetime, and of which sex-desire is only 
one vivid, most vivid, manifestation. 


“The Real Thing,” an article by D. H. Lawrence, developing further his 
philosophy of life, will appear in an early number. 
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Apple Tree 


By Dorotuy TyYLer 


Tuer: is nothing, you said, like an apple tree 
For winter-ridden mortality, 

To bring the birds from where they’ve gone, 
Building their nests and singing at dawn. 
There is nothing, you said, like the blossom smell 
To make one gay and young and well— 

A fragrance coming with the air, 

To kiss in spring the cheeks and hair: 

And nothing like the fruit, at last, 

With autumn come and summer past— 

An apple tree will give its all, 

Then wait for spring and another fall. 

No, there’s nothing, you said, like an apple tree 


For winter-ridden mortality. 
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J. E. B. STUART 


I. Portrait of a Cavalryman 


BY CAPTAIN JOHN W. THOMASON, JR. 


Jeb Stuart was a symbol, a gonfalon that went before the swift lean columns 
of the Confederacy. Fearless, hard riding, gallant, he was the Beau Ideal of his 
time, the Knight Romantic of the Old South. Captain John W. Thomason, Jr., of 
the Marine Corps, whose “Fix Bayonets!” is a notable achievement in word and 
picture and one of the most stirring and realistic descriptions of modern war ever 
written, has done the biography of the great cavalry leader, of which this is the 
first instalment. Captain Thomason has had access to documents hitherto unpub- 
lished. He has long been a student of military campaigns and history. This presen- 
tation of one fighting man by another is realistic, authoritative—and, above all, 

written in a pulse-quickening tempo. 


fought in our War of the Southern 
Confederacy and asked them the 
questions that boys ask: “What did 
Stonewall Jackson look like? What sort 
of a man was Longstreet >—A. P. Hill? 


” 


I sat at the feet of our old men who 


“Well, son”—after deep thought— 
“Old Stonewall looked—he looked like 
his pictures. You’ve seen his pictures. 
Longstreet, he was a thick-set sort of 
fellow, with a bushy beard. A. P. Hill 
was red-headed. .. .” But when you 
ask about Jeb Stuart, their eyes light up 
and their faces quicken, and they de- 
scribe details of his dress, his fighting 
jacket and his plume—and they hum 
you songs he loved and tell you how his 
voice sounded. 

Jeb Stuart filled the eye. He was 
strong and ruddy, and in late 1862, com- 
missioned major-general with a year 
and a few months left to live, he was just 
under thirty. He had a dark brown flar- 
ing beard and wide mustaches that 
showed bronze lights in the sun. He was 
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five feet, eleven inches tall, and he rode 
at a hundred and seventy-five pounds. 
He was large boned, long in the arms 
and the legs and short in the body, and 
he looked best on a horse. He had a 
blue and merry eye, which turned dark 
and piercing when battle warmed him 
or his temper flamed. His nose was chis- 
elled and adventurous, the kind of nose 
Napoleon admired in generals. There is 
a West Point portrait taken when he 
graduated, which shows him clean- 
shaven—a face not handsome. The jaw 
is too long and hard in its angle, and the 
chin too short, and his classmates called 
him “Beauty Stuart,” “in inverse ratio,” 
says Fitz Lee, “to the compliment im- 
plied.” When he went to duty with the 
Mounted Rifles out in Texas, he let his 
whiskers grow, and they wrote back 
East that “Beauty” was the first man a 
beard ever improved. Certainly, as a 
beard, it was impressive, and the face 
that looked over it was fine and bold. 
Also, there was an elegance about 
him. He wore gauntlets of white buck- 








skin, and rode in a gray shell jacket, 
double-breasted, buttoned back to show 
a close gray vest. His sword, a light 
French sabre—for he never carried, in 
the Confederate War, the United States 
Officers’ sword of the old Service—was 
belted over a cavalry sash of golden silk 
with tasselled ends. His gray horseman’s 
cloak was lined with scarlet: his wife 
made it. General Lee, he wrote her, ad- 
mired it; and he deplored to her the bul- 
let which whipped away its fur collar at 
Fredericksburg. His horse furniture and 
equipment were polished leather and 
bright metal, and he liked to wear a red 
rose in his jacket when the roses bloom- 
ed, and a love-knot of red ribbon when 
flowers were out of season. His soft, 
fawn-colored hat was looped up on the 
right with a gold star, and adorned with 
a curling ostrich feather. His boots 
sported little knightly spurs of gold— 
admiring ladies, even those who never 
saw him in their lives, sent him such 
things. He went conspicuous, all gold 
and glitter, in the front of great battles 
and in a hundred little cavalry fights 
which killed men just as dead as Gettys- 
burg. 

This was the Stuart of the cavalry re- 
views which he loved to hold—the mili- 
tary dandy Richmond saw on his infre- 
quent visits from the front, and his turn- 
out for such battles as Fredericksburg, 
where he had a fixed headquarters, and 
time to preen himself. But in the field 
there was nothing of the parade soldier 
about him except his bearing; his finery 
was continually plastered with Virginia 
mud and weathered with the dust and 
rain. His wife, who was charged with 
the replacement of his uniforms, had 
endless commissions to execute in Rich- 
mond, and the military tailors, as long 
as there was fine gray cloth and gold 
braid in the Confederacy, must have es- 
teemed his business above other trade. 
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He was seldom at headquarters any- 
where. He lived in contact with the 
enemy; it was his idea of a cavalryman’s 
proper place. He rewards a squadron 
for smart service by keeping it in its ad- 
vanced position until the officers repre- 
sent that it is their turn to go back for 
rest and refreshment; they are tired. 
“Oh, you don’t want to go back to 
camp,” he tells them. “There’s nothing 
back there. It isn’t interesting back there. 
... For he was never tired himself. 
He was immensely strong and he died 
before he found the limits to his endur- 
ance. 

He wore out his horses and he wore 
out his men. He rode big animals of the 
hunter type, blood bays with black 
points for choice, and his brother, Wil- 
liam Alexander, was kept on the look- 
out for such mounts. Admirers gave him 
horses, splendid blooded creatures like 
Star of the East from Farquier, and Sky- 
lark from Maryland; none of them last- 
ed long under the service he exacted. He 
rides for fifty hours—as in the Gettys- 
burg campaign, holding, toward the 
last, the wretched troopers behind him 
in their saddles by sheer force of person- 
ality; the column halts while a detail is 
dismounted to pull down a rail fence, 
and the detail falls asleep across the rails 
it is moving, and the rest fall asleep in 
their saddles, and the horses stumble 
and roll against each other in ranks— 
and only then does he grant an hour's 
rest, very much disgusted because he 
has to grant it. 

Lee’s judgment on officers is of attest- 
ed soundness; he says of Stuart, talking 
to Wade Hampton in the after years at 
Lexington: 

“General Stuart was my ideal of a sol- 
dier. He was always cheerful under all 
circumstances, and always ready for any 
work, and always reliable. When he 
stopped for a night’s rest, he could 
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throw himself on the ground, and, 
with his saddle or a log for a pillow, he 
would fall asleep almost immediately 
and sleep as if in a bed. Then, if I sent 
an officer with an order, he was awake 
at the first call or touch. When his eyes 
opened, his mind became fully awake. 
He did not have to yawn or stretch to 
get himself awake but his mind and 
body seemed to awake at the same time 
and to become active and alert. Before 
any other officer that I ever had could 
get himself and his men awake, Stuart 
would be in the saddle, have his men in 
line and be ready to move.” 

It was said of him also, that he never 
made a tactical error—a statement, in 
the light of military history, hardly to be 
accepted as the literal truth; but it was 
what they believed of him in Lee’s army. 
There was, however, civilian opinion, 
such as that of Pollard, the editor, to the 
effect that he was a fine soldier but too 
reckless, gay, and irresponsible, to be 
trusted with important operations. Cer- 
tainly he took the longest, most fantastic 
chances, seemed to love danger for its 
own sake, delighted much in practical 
jokes, even chaffed the solemn Jackson, 
made endless fun of Prussian von 
Borcke’s broken English. And yet, the 
contemporary editors were a little preju- 
diced; Stuart treated them with scant 
consideration and refused reporters ac- 
cess to his camps with no courtesy what- 
ever; he believed in secrecy where mili- 
tary ‘operations were concerned. As a 
consequence, the Richmond papers dealt 
meanly with the cavalry through most 
of the war, and Stuart’s private letters 
show that he was highly sensitive to the 
slights they put upon him. But he might 
have known that reporters are human; 
they had to write something. 

He was a social type, loving people, 
laughing much, and leading out in song; 
for he had a rich and golden voice. He 





was fond of charades and wrote execra- 
ble poetry, and affected anagrams. There 
was never any sadness where he was. 

“Yessir, Ah’ll tell you one ting,” 
says General Lee’s old camp servant, af- 
ter the war. “It mek no diff’ence how 
quiet our headquartehs wuz—” and I 
think General Lee’s headquarters were 
usually quiet—“wid’in ten minutes uv 
de time Ginerul Stua’t ride up to visit us, 
everybody would be a-lafin! And Ah’ll 
tell you another thing, sah, Ginerul 
Stua’t wuz de only one uv dem big gin- 
eruls whut neveh did tech a drap!” And 
Lee says, coming out of his tent to the 
camp-fire, where the young officers of 
his staff, and some of the old ones too, 
sat singing with Stuart, and a large stone 
jug, such as applejack comes in, sat on a 
stone, “Gentlemen, am I to thank Gen- 
eral Stuart, or the jug, for this fine mu- 
sic?” The remark is close to the point, 
like everything Lee says; Stuart was a 
strong stimulant to all who tasted of his 
quality, and not a stimulus that died out 
and let you down. “Keep him away— 
keep him away from my camp!” pro- 
tests A. P. Hill. “Every time Jeb Stuart 
comes around, with Sweeny and his 
banjo, he makes all my division want to 
‘jine’ the cavalry!” The headquarters of 
the Cavalry Corps are dry—utterly so. 
Stout Major von Borcke, his gallant 
Prussian adjutant and inspector, who 
loves his glass, taken in quantity by the 
camp-fire, must ride over to Longstreet’s 
headquarters, to foregather with Long- 
street’s jolly medical officers, for his eve- 
ning dram. Himself, Stuart never need- 
ed any stimulant; life intoxicated him. 
He drank deep of it and had a gusto for 
it all—fine horses, and the beauty of wo- 
men and the gallantry of men, the rich 
splendor of the seasons in Virginia, the 
crash and excitement of battle, and the 
bright face of danger. 

He gathered to himself a train of od- 
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dities. When the cavalry commands 
were forming into regiments at the open- 
ing of the war, he came upon Joseph 
Sweeny, a fellow apt upon the banjo, 
furnished with all the tunes, who sprang 
to arms from a minstrel troup, electing 
to serve mounted. Sweeny was at once 
detailed to the Escort, and where Stuart 
went, he went, with his banjo and his 
ditties. The by-ways of Virginia heard 
old joyous snatches ringing above the 
thudding of the horses’ hoofs. Small 
country towns awoke at night, and the 
girls turned out in their stored finery for 
impromptu dances, where Sweeny’s 
banjo pitched the measure and Jeb 
Stuart led the rout. But if it chanced to 
be Saturday night, everything stopped 
at twelve o’clock; Jeb Stuart had seri- 
ous ideas about Sunday. 

There was also Hagan, an enormous 
man, smothered to the eyes in hair, and 
of corpulent habit, a forager of rare 
parts, with a nose for a Virginia ham, 
and for Yankee delicacies in an overtak- 
en wagon train, which emergencies only 
sharpened. This Hagan was a corporal 
of the Escort in the Peninsula fighting 
in 1862, and Stuart mentions him in his 
reports as having been valiant above 
others in cavalry combat. Approbation 
exalted the fellow’s horn remarkably; 
his dignity grew with his advancement, 
and it is related that Stuart made him a 
lieutenant “just to see him swell.” But 
you also infer that Lieutenant Hagan 
was an able quartermaster and commis- 
sary for Escort of the Commanding 
General, Cavalry Corps. Stuart never 
wasted anything; not even his freaks 
and ornaments. 

Most engaging of all was Major Heros 
von Borcke, sometime lieutenant of the 
3d Regiment of Dragoon Guards, of 
Brandenburg, in Prussia. He was also a 
big man, six feet four inches, as tall as 
Rooney Lee, and heavier in the body. 
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He had great trouble in finding horses 
that could carry him, and his sword, 
which you may see this day in the State 
Library in Virginia, was a straight 
Damascus blade of archaic pattern, with 
an iron hilt, large enough for a Cru- 
sader. 

He ran the blockade to join the Con- 
federate army as a gentleman volunteer, 
just before the battle of Seven Pines, in 
May of 1862; and Stuart saw him and 
took him along, and he served with 
headquarters of the Cavalry Corps as ad- 
jutant and inspector, until a minie ball 
cut him down at Brandy Station in June 
of 1863. He was brave: Stuart reports 
him in the front of furious assaults, 
charging with deep Teutonic roars and 
the longest sword in the army; and he 
was gallant and courteous with an old- 
world courtesy: Virginia ladies remem- 
bered him long afterward; and it was 
he who took Stuart’s present, the new 
uniform frock of a lieutenant-general, 
to Jackson, just before Fredericksburg; 
and he was loyal: he held with the Con- 
federacy to the end, receiving the thanks 
of the Confederate Congress in 1864 and 
going, when it was definitely establish- 
ed that he could do no more field ser- 
vice because of his wounds, on a diplo- 
matic mission to England in the last 
months of the war. He lived to write a 
book, “My Memoir of the Confederate 
War,” wherein he makes good stories 
of the least events and perhaps sins a 
little against accuracy, but always. pre- 
serves the authentic flavor of the gal- 
lant ways of that Service. 

So much for Jeb Stuart as the army 
saw him. There was another side, per- 
haps the true one. A letter to his broth- 
er, early in the war, gives the key: “I real- 
ize that if we oppose force to force we 
cannot win, for their resources are great- 
er than ours. We must make up in quali- 
ty what we lack in numbers. We must 
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substitute esprit for numbers. There- 
fore, I strive to inculcate in my men the 
spirit of the chase . . .” Here is the an- 
swer to Pollard’s complaint about his 
lightness. His military problems were 
too serious to treat seriously. The weight 
against him, of men and horses and 
arms, was too great for his people to be 
allowed to contemplate. Therefore, he 
showed a happy face and led them to 
battle as to a fox hunt, held them joy- 
ously to hopeless odds, and fought light 
cavalry as nobody has fought it since 
Napoleon’s time. 

Do not forget that he was Scotch- 
Irish, that there is a strain of gloom in 
that blood. His letters to his brother, 
William Alexander, reveal that the 
thought of death was never out of his 
mind. In early 1862 he had his life in- 
sured for $10,000, enough to provide 
something for his wife and children; 
the thought of them, exposed to want 
after his death, was always with him. 
“For I may be killed or captured to- 
morrow or any day,” he says, “and 
they must look to you for support 


He believes passionately in the cause 
of Southern independence: if anything 
happens to him, he urges his brother to 
see to it that his wife and children never 
go north of Mason’s and Dixon’s line. 
He thinks blackly on occasions, and re- 
veals it to intimates; does not wish to 
survive his country’s liberties; hopes, if 
he is to die, that he will be killed in a 
cavalry charge. And to his brother again, 
at the opening of the 1864 campaign, 
“We will have a battle here, probably in 
ten days. May God give us the victory 
and cover our heads in the day of bat- 
tle.” This, the man who stands up be- 
fore the army to be shot at, and risks 
himself in affairs of videttes like any 
common trooper, and has a name for 
flaming courage in an army which re- 





fused to respect any officer who was not 
courageous. 

His religion and his God were part 
of his daily life: “Pray for me in the 
coming struggle,” he writes his brother 
in 1863; “with me, no moment of the 
battle has ever been too momentous for 
prayer.” When he was twelve years old 
he was swept, on the tide of a revival 
meeting, into the Methodist church. 
Posted to the Regiment of Mounted 
Rifles, he found that the only chaplain 
out there was Episcopalian, and the only 
active congregation, Church of Eng- 
land. After long thoughts, and corre- 
spondence with his parents back in Vir- 
ginia, he has himself confirmed, because 
that was the only way in which he could 
participate in worship. I do not think 
he was bound by creed, but he had an 
instinct to take part in things. 

In the Confederacy he was active in 
his support of chaplains, encouraging 
them to ride with the cavalry, and giv- 
ing them aid in the distribution of tracts 
and the holding of meetings among the 
men. His letters, his remembered con- 
versations, and even his official papers 
make it plain that his religion was an 
active force in everything he did, and 
he had a very simple earnest faith in the 
wisdom and the goodness of God. 
Sweeny’s banjo was attuned also to 
hymns: on Sundays, Cavalry Headquar- 
ters had its music, but it was sacred mu- 
sic—“Rock of Ages” for “Alabama Gals, 
Won’t You Come Out Tonight?” and 
“I Would Not Live Alway” for “Old 
Joe Hooker, Won’t You Come Out o’ 
the Wilderness.” 

On questions of duty, as on questions 
of faith, he never made any compro- 
mise: “I have the reputation of being 
very fond of saying ‘no,’” he writes his 
wife, “but I have had but one rule of ac- 
tion from the first and that was duty.” 
He writes her again, “I have had to re- 
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lieve —— from duty with the cavalry 
corps. He may do well elsewhere but 
he is not sufficiently fearless for me . . . ,” 
this of an officer who bears an honored 
name and who had served on his staff 
through four campaigns and served 
with credit afterward. But the people 
around Jeb Stuart had to measure up to 
Jeb Stuart’s standards. I do not find that 
he ever made allowances. Colonel Ros- 
ser misunderstands an order—in view of 
the Confederate habit of sending im- 
portant orders verbally, no hard thing 
to do—and goes to the wrong place. 
Stuart is furious. Though other troops, 
not tired, are nearer, an aide rides fif- 
teen miles with a peremptory message, 
and Rosser, just bivouacked after a day’s 
march in freezing weather, must rouse 
his squadrons and come back through 
the sleety night to his proper station. 
And Rosser, a good fighting colonel, 
does not think so much of Stuart, writ- 
ing after the war. It followed that Stuart 
exacted a very high quality of obedi- 
ence; and men loved him, or hated, or 
envied, and no doubt some feared him: 
but they were never indifferent. 

When the Cavalry Corps rode north 
on the Gettysburg campaign, Jeb Stuart 
had a shopping list, small things his 
wife needed. Most married officers car- 
ried such a list, since the Virginia mer- 
chants were experiencing difficulty in 
restocking and there were many articles 
of women’s gear that could not be 
bought at home. On the 16th of July, 
back in Virginia, he forwarded the list 
with most of the articles—needles, shoe 
buttons, hooks and eyes, shoe strings, 
kid gloves—checked off. One item he 
could not get—fifteen yards of black 
silk for a dress. He explained that he 
had shopped around in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania and found one store with 
ten yards of suitable material but he 
knew ten yards was not enough. 
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Active as his service was, he found 
time to write Flora Stuart nearly every 
day. Some of these letters are short notes, 
written on a knee thrown across his sad- 
dle-bow. And I attest that they are very 
lovely letters for any woman to receive. 
She was the daughter of Colonel Philip 
St. George Cooke, commanding the 
2d U. S. Dragoons when Stuart was a 
lieutenant in his first year’s service. He 
met her and married her at Leaven- 
worth, all within fourteen days, in No- 
vember, 1855. They had nine years of 
married life, broken from first to last by 
the exigencies of the Service. In Virginia 
she visited the army as often as she could, 
and was a charming presence, people 
relate, in his infrequent periods of re- 
pose. But their meetings were never 
enough for either of them, and he sel- 
dom felt free to ask for leave, nor will 
he absent himself from the lines, while 
Fredericksburg fight is brewing, to visit 
the little daughter who is deathly sick. 
He shows his wife, with much tender- 
ness, how duty and the country’s need 
transcend all personal desires. “I must 
leave my daughter in the hands of God: 
my duty to the country requires me 
here.” The little daughter dies, and only 
two aides know how terrible is his grief 
and how he yields to it in private: the 
army sees him ride, splendid and debo- 
nair as ever. But when he lies dying, he 
says: “Soon I'll be with my little Flora.” 
The day of Yellow Tavern, he snatched 
an hour at dawn with his wife at Doc- 
tor Fountaine’s house at Beaver Dam, 
while his brigades were assembling to 
strike Sheridan: he will be shot at noon, 
and seems to know it beforehand, his 
aide thinks. And next day, in Rich- 
mond, he clung very hard to life, so that 
he might see her again: but he died 
before she came. 

She was a superior woman, and 
though all the fine women, young and 
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old, in the counties where he campaign- 
ed, lavished admiration upon him with 
notable unrestraint, she was the only 
woman in his life. 


In the winter of 1862 the Army of 
Northern Virginia lay behind the Rap- 
pahannock, Longstreet’s First Corps 
above Fredericksburg, Jackson’s Sec- 
ond Corps below the town, toward Port 
Conway, and the brigades of the Caval- 
ry Corps in extended observation on 
either flank. The great battles of that 
year were behind the Army of North- 
ern Virginia: it had defeated three in- 
vasions: McClellan on the Peninsula in 
June, Pope at Second Manassas in Au- 
gust, Burnside at Fredericksburg in De- 
cember. It had fought the Sharpsburg 
action in Maryland, in September. From 
these fights there had emerged endur- 
ing military reputations: brigade and 
battery and division commanders were 
pointed out to you if you rode through 
the encampments. There was Wade 
Hampton, with his curly beard, his air 
of a great gentleman of an elder time, 
and his mania for personal combat. 
There were Fitz Lee and Rooney Lee, 
the other two cavalry brigadiers. There 
was Lafayette McLaws, florid, crisp- 
bearded, of Roman aspect; and peppery 
D. H. Hill, who is, about now, disap- 
proving an infantryman’s application 
for transfer to the regimental band, with 
his indorsement: “Shooters, not tooters, 
are needed in this service.” You would 
see Hood, long-haired and blond and 
unsubtle; and Gordon of Georgia, and 
old implacable Jubal Early, and R. H. 
Anderson, and Ambrose Powell Hill, 
red-headed and able. And Pendleton 
and Poague and Pegram, and the 
gallant Pelham, artilleryists. Riding 
through the First Corps, you were like- 
ly to meet Lieutenant-General James 


“Jeb Stuart Captures John Brown,” by Captain Thomason, will appear in the June ScriBnER’s. 
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Longstreet, burly and combative as a 
bull in a field. Toward Moss’s Neck, in 
the Second Corps, was Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Jackson, observing with sour, sharp 
attention the least activity of his com- 
mand—a silent, ungraceful officer with 
a great breath of fame about him, these 
days. And you might meet, riding 
thoughtfully on the gray gelding Trav- 
eller, General Lee. But when you came 
upon the long-legged horse soldier, Lee’s 
“young Major-General,” James Ewell 
Brown Stuart, who led the Cavalry 
Corps, jingling on the frozen road with 
his red-lined cloak blown free, his smart 
young aides at heel, all singing as they 
rode, to Sweeny’s music, you saw a man 
you would remember as long as you 
lived. 

The Confederate service did not lack 
for picturesque individuals, flaming gen- 
tlemen at arms, who brought to this war 
sound military aptitude, and the color, 
also, of the age of chivalry. But Stuart 
was something more than any of them. 
I think each foot-sore infantryman, 
each gunner pounding by, every hard- 
riding trooper, saw in Jeb Stuart the 
man he would like to be himself. 

Jeb Stuart was a symbol, a gonfalon 
that went before the swift, lean columns 
of the Confederacy. He served as the 
eyes and ears of Lee: his hands touched 
the springs of vast events. His Com- 
manding General said of him, at the 
last, the finest thing history records of 
any cavalry officer: “He never sent me a 
piece of false information.” 

Hereafter I have endeavored to recon- 
struct some of the works of this man. 
His type, the general, charging with his 
sword out, in the front of battle, is gone 
from the world. His kind of war has 
given over to a drab affair of chemistry, 
propaganda, and mathematics. Never, 
anywhere, will there be his like again. 




















A sharply limned study of three girls who in different fashion 


respond to the environment of polite learning and ladylike 
culture, by one of the most promising of the 
distinctively American writers. 





The Golden Egg 


BY JOSEPHINE HERBST 


HE friendship between the two 
women began with letters a long 
way back. It began when the 
young one, Ada Madders, was in col- 
lege with the sister of the other one, 
Ethel Gregory. 

Sylvia Gregory told her friend that 
she ought to know her sister Ethel, since 
she had never seen two people with more 
in common. The other girls in the house 
took this up and were always chanting 
that Ada and Ethel ought to become ac- 
quainted, since they were certainly two 
of a kind. Ethel Gregory had lived in 
the same house three years before and 
had been considered by the other girls 
as a little peculiar in the same way that 
they now thought of Ada Madders as 
peculiar. The two girls were considered 
different from the others because they 
read so many books for pleasure. Ethel 
Gregory was now out of college and 
very dull in a small town. Hearing so 
much of ‘Ada Madders through her sis- 
ter, she finally began to write letters to 
Ada. The two began a brisk correspon- 
dence back and forth and found they 
had read the same books and shared a 
good many of the same lofty notions. 
Their letters were always four and six 
cent letters and Ada was very happy 
writing to Sylvia’s sister. 

At that time Sylvia was her best friend 
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and they spent a good deal of time to- 
gether digging up all the details of their 
past lives. Poor Sylvia was undergoing a 
disappointment in a love-affair, and to 
equalize their confidences Ada made up 
a fictitious episode with a young man 
who she pretended was at Harvard. 
She was not a girl to be chased as yet in 
college, and as the other girls always 
took care to tell young men callers of 
the many books Ada read and of her 
great cleverness, she was pretty well let 
alone. She made up this little romance 
and was able to work up all the feelings 
incidental to it out of her own heart. 
The story rolled up like a ball and Ada 
began to be just as flighty and nervous 
as she would have been if the story had 
been true. In the midst of her conf- 
dences Ada sometimes had a terrible 
pang of guilt to be telling a lie and she 
promised herself, Oh, Lord, I'll do pen- 
ance for it. I'll never tell another lie, 
but just this once. She was inwardly 
convinced that she would have to pay 
for it, and the idea occurred to her that 
she might be called upon to pay by for- 
feiting all real romance forever. 
When this idea took hold of her, it 
made her friendship with Sylvia all the 
more intense. Now she was making 4 
genuine sacrifice for friendship. She 
continued to round out her romance, and 
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the conviction that it might be the last 
one in her life made her picture it as 
very desperate. One warm spring night 
the two girls were out walking toward 
the edge of town. They sat down on the 
wall of a deserted house. A heavy bush 
of lilacs coming into blossom hung over 
them, and Ada broke down and cried 
pitifully. Soon the school year would be 
over and she would be without a friend 
as she was now without a sweetheart. 
Sylvia cried too, and they both pictured 
themselves going back to their home 
towns to live and die old maids. For 
some reason this sad future did not make 
Ada unhappy, although she still con- 
tinued to weep a little for the looks of it. 

The two friends had to part at vaca- 
tion time and a steady stream of letters 
went back and forth. Ada Madders 
wrote to both sisters, but to the older 
one, whom she had never seen, she wrote 
of books, beauty, and ideals, and to Syl- 
via she wrote descriptions of the eve- 
ning, the sunset, music, and of her sor- 
row over her faithless lover. Ada did 
not hesitate to bring fresh conflicts with 
this lover into her correspondence with 
Sylvia, and her ingenuity gave her such 
an advantage that she overdid her griev- 
ing. She was a better letter-writer than 
Sylvia and outdid her in expressions of 
despair. Sylvia began to be a little jeal- 
ous of this consuming grief. After all, 
she too had been jilted. The way Ada 
wrote any one would think she alone 
suffered. The suspicion also came to 
Sylvia that her friend was enjoying it. 
Sylvia was a healthy girl and anxious to 
forget her sad past and to begin going 
out with the boys again. This continual 
reminiscing kept her forever boiling in 
sorrow. She was also made to feel 
ashamed by the excess of Ada’s grief, 
which in some way reproached her for 
no longer feeling so strongly about her 
broken love-affair. 


People were always saying that she 
was the shallow one and Ethel the deep 
one, and this irritated her. In spite of her 
good nature she flared up one day as she 
read one of Ada’s sad and burning let- 
ters and said, “She makes me tired. I 
know she suffers, but I get tired hearing 
of it all the time. It just about makes me 
like Bettina better.” Ethel was at that 
moment writing to Ada and she turned 
on her sister a long stare. She decided it 
would be only kindness to repeat this re- 
mark to Ada. She had the highest mo- 
tives and wrote only in the interests of 
the good friendship of them all. 

This letter struck Ada like a blow. 
She had just as good as forgotten the 
origin of her sick love-affair. It had 
eaten into her without her knowing it 
and she was a great trial to her family. 
She went around with the drawn look 
of one who suffers, finicky about her 
food, insufferably sensitive about slam- 
ming doors and loud noises. She looked 
positively green and seemed to live only 
to write letters. Late at night she was 
scribbling away, her eyes dark with cir- 
cles. She was a sight and would listen to 
no one. Every penny she could lay her 
hands on was saved for a trip to Sylvia’s 
home in the future. She had played the 
part of one who has been jilted so well 
that she now thought only friendship 
could mend the hurt of living. 

She could hardly believe that Sylvia 
could be so callous toward one who was 
suffering. Her feelings for Sylvia had a 
complete and terrible revulsion. Shak- 
ing and in tears she sat up half the night 
composing letters and tearing them up 
again. She took the scissors and snipped 
the fine nightgown she was making 
for her friend with thousands of tiny 
stitches into little pieces. Finally she de- 
cided not to write to Sylvia at all. 

She wrote to Ethel and said that with 
her it was all or nothing. She saw now 
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what a shallow thing friendship could 
be. The love Sylvia had given her was 
only a cheap thing, a copper penny. Hers 
had been burned in a furnace, it was real 
gold, and in exchange she had been 
given a copper coin that was worthless. 
She stopped crying as she read this letter. 
It pleased her. She could see real literary 
merit in it. 

Ada gave this literary quality full play 
in her future letters to her friend Ethel. 
She stopped writing to Sylvia, not even 
answering Sylvia’s indignant letter ac- 
cusing Ethel of meddling in her affairs 
and tittle-tattling something that was 
never meant seriously. She put this letter 
away. As yet she did not have the heart 
to burn the letters of her friend. She tied 
them up with a gold cord with Sylvia’s 
photograph and she entered on an in- 
tense phase of study and reading. 

The Madders and the Gregorys lived 
in small towns and the fathers in both in- 
stances were considerably strained for 
money. There was no way to send the 
girls back tocollege. The Gregorys were 
full of notions of refinement, and the 
two Gregory girls pined away, taking 
up music and reading, and Ethel, who 
had the most initiative, hacked away 
learning the pipe-organ and dabbling 
with Greek and Latin. It gave her a 
great feeling to think of herself as a 
scholar and she pushed herself to a heavy 
schedule of reading and studying. 

Sylvia Gregory soon took up with a 
druggist’s clerk, but her affair did not 
prosper and her fun was always spoiled 
by her sister’s telling her that her admir- 
er was not worthy of her. Ethel was so 
full of high ideals that she made poor 
Sylvia feel very humble and common as 
dirt, and although she kept on going 
with the clerk, it was without much con- 
fidence or pleasure. She was lonely in the 
town and regretted her rupture with 
Ada. In some way she was made to feel 
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to blame. Somehow she had not been 
fine enough, had not the sensitive feel- 
ings of the other two. It preyed on her, 
and she tried her best to console herself 
with the druggist’s clerk, who was very 
kind to her but did not seem romantic. 

The Madders had a bigger family than 
the Gregorys, and Ada Madders was not 
allowed, nor did she wish, to remain 
genteel. She took the money she was 
saving for a trip to Sylvia’s and went to 
business college. Her clothes from last 
year were smarter than the other girls’, 
who at the most had only high-school 
educations, and the young fellows liked 
her snobbish ways. Her ways put her 
above the ordinary girls and they all as- 
pired to her. It was easier to get along 
with men than formerly. The men sus- 
pected she had had experience and were 
excited by the idea of a rival. Her sud- 
den sharp remarks hinting at disillu- 
sioned love were thought to be very deep 
and she started several young men on a 
serious tangent. Ada began to lose her 
pallor and she took on weight, and her 
point of view in letters to her friend 
Ethel considerably toughened. 

Ethel’s lot still remained unchanged. 
She lived like a nun and became ecstatic 
about beauty and religion. Her father 
was a pillar in the Methodist church, 
and Ethel now considered this church 
lacking in beauty. She began to go to the 
Episcopal church, and in long letters to 
Ada she raved about the significance and 
the beauty of worship. She was allowed 
to practise on the pipe-organ of this 
church, and sat in the half-dark moon- 
ing away by the hour. 

Sylvia was tormented by her sister's 
example. Ethel’s devotions and con- 
tinual and wordy aspirations made Syl- 
via’s simple desires seem obscure and not 
worth achieving. She really wanted 
nothing but a happy marriage and chil- 
dren, but Ethel insisted she should cul- 
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tivate her voice, that even the Bible com- 
manded that every one should increase 
the talents they were endowed with. Syl- 
via’s voice was a very small one but she 
struggled with it. The lessons put a drain 
on her father’s pocketbook but she stuck 
at it, working away for she knew not 
what end. The Gregory household 
churned with cultivated enterprises, 
with little happiness in store for any- 
body. The poor mother didn’t know 
what had come over her chicks. All she 
wanted was to see them provided with 
good husbands. The only candidate so 
far was the druggist’s clerk, and Ethel 
sniffed so at his pretensions, Sylvia did 
not have the will to encourage him. Her 
kind heart and her uncertainty kept her 
from actually turning him down, and 
things dragged along in a humiliating 
way between them. The poor girl sang 
a good many sad songs and wondered 
why it was she always felt like crying. 
Her remembrance of the talks she used 
to have with Ada touched her. It gave 
her pleasure to remember Ada’s fanati- 
cal devotion. Now that the devotion was 
withdrawn, she felt very low and hum- 
ble and doubted all her talents and pos- 
sibilities. 

Ada and Ethel kept up a steady flow 
of correspondence, but they disagreed 
continually from now on. Their first 
disagreement came over religion. The 
discussion brought to light for Ada her 
own conclusions. Up to now she hardly 
knew what she thought, but Ethel’s long 
dissertations convinced her she believed 
nothing of the kind. She recalled with 
amusement her fear of being penalized 
for her lie. Romance had really crowd- 
ed into her life with that lie. The lie had 
been a good thing. She told Ethel she 
believed there was no God and no im- 
mortality. Ethel deluged her with re- 
proaches and said she was debasing her- 
self and casting her lot with the worst 
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materialistic thought of the ages. Now 
and then Ada would come back with 
some good hot argument. She had them 
up her sleeve and charged into poor 
Ethel, who could only answer that when 
it came to argument, Ada might have 
the best of her, but religion was not ar- 
gument, it was faith, and he who was 
not as a little child could not enter the 
kingdom of heaven. 

These letters began to bore Ada, who 
had now begun in earnest with one of 
the boys in the business school. Her two 
old college friends seemed very far away 
and innocent of what was going on in 
the world. Perhaps they would never 
marry or have a lover, and Ada was con- 
tent to think they might die old maids. 

Jobs came to her easily. She was quick 
and reliable, and before long felt herself 
capable of anything. When she wrote 
Ethel it was in a practical vein. She sug- 
gested the two sisters take up a business 
course and get out in the world. This 
shocked Ethel. She was now signing 
herself Ethyl because she thought it more 
beautiful, and she really lived for beauty. 
The business world was cruel and com- 
petitive and made women hard and un- 
feminine. In her opinion, men were 
quite right to resent such women. Sylvia 
would have liked to get out into such a 
world and quit singing, but she didn’t 
know how to go about it with Ethyl 
against her. Ethyl was withering in her 
scorn of such a proposition and said she 
was afraid poor Ada was deteriorating 
through economic necessity. Mr. Greg- 
ory kept on paying bills and telling peo- 
ple what a comfort it was to have his 
girls at home with him instead of at 
school or away in the big cities. 

Ada’s ideas continued to broaden and 
she made a sudden break for San Fran- 
cisco. The Madders were sensible and 
hard up and the mother was courageous. 
They let their girl draw out her savings 
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and go off to the strange city. Letters be- 
tween Ethyl and Ada became less and 
less frequent. Too much was happening 
to Ada and too little to Ethyl. 

They never missed writing at Christ- 
mas time and Ethyl never missed Easter. 
Ada was sure to get a card with a huge 
purple cross and sacred lilies. It always 
made her mad to get a card reminding 
her of ideas she had outgrown. In re- 
venge she occasionally sent Ethyl some 
modern book that was sure to shock her. 
But in due time a book of “Modern Pray- 
er” was certain to arrive as a present from 
Ethyl. The two continually gave pres- 
ents that were certain to irritate. In send- 
ing out their gifts they thought only of 
their own feelings. The postmarks on 
Ada’s letters changed within the next 
three years. She moved in a circle to 
Seattle, Butte, Denver, and New Or- 
leans. When she thought of her old 
friends it was with contempt that they 
should spoil their lives in stupid idle 
waiting. 

Toward the end of one hot July she 
had a thick letter from Ethyl, a four-cent 
one. It announced her engagement and 
coming marriage. At last she had a real 
subject for her ecstasy and she made the 
most of it. In spite of the wordiness, Ada 
was convinced that Ethyl had hit on 
something real. She had tired of her 
scholarly gentility, and learning from 
some former college friends of the re- 
fined field of the Chautauqua, she had 
studied for the part, practised in her 
home town, and emerged as a story-teller 
for children in the Redpath Chautauqua 
Circuit. On this circuit she met and be- 
came engaged to Gerald Turner. 

From now on the correspondence be- 
tween the two friends picked up. As 
Mrs. Turner, Ethyl became an oracle of 
advice and prophecy. Gerald proved to 
be a tender, considerate husband and a 
hustler. He dropped the Chautauqua 


and became a first-rate bond salesman. 
Ethyl now took up marriage as a cause 
and was passionate in her resentment at 
any slur against its beauty. Her continu- 
al sly references to the married state, her 
cool assumption that only the legally 
wedded could know whereof she spoke, 
got under Ada’s skin. She knew she 
could tell Ethyl a thing or two but it was 
too much trouble. She put it off and an- 
swered the long letters with brief post- 
cards. 

The Turner couple had a baby, with 
great difficulty to Ethyl. She wrote to 
Ada in detail and said she had never 
realized till now what it meant to go 
down into the valley of the shadow of 
death to bring back a little one for her 
beloved. This infuriated Ada but she 
laughed it off and sent the new arrival 
little bootees. The young mother went 
through a long slow convalescence, dur- 
ing which her pen was constantly busy 
on homilies about marriage and love. 
She was in a ferment over the high rate 
of divorce, the loose morals, the blind 
pigs of the day. She wanted to enlist a 
crusade for marriage so that by the sup- 
pression of everything but the noble, the 
institution could gradually return to its 
rightful aspirations. 

Ada got sore at this poppycock and she 
finally wrote an impassioned letter ad- 
vising Ethyl not to get so smug over her 
condition. If she was lucky, there was no 
reason to call it virtue. This called forth 
a staggering reply, and Ada did not even 
read it through. She was in the thick of 
it just then and tired and beginning to 
say that men were, after all, all alike. 

Sylvia played no part at all in this later 
correspondence. Ethyl never mentioned 
her and she was in fact uncomfortable 
when she thought of her sister. She had 
succeeded in breaking up the unworthy 
affair with the drug clerk, and Sylvia 
now had nothing but her singing. She 
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was a good daughter and gentle with 
her parents. Her voice improved a little 
but gave her no enthusiasm. Often she 
had to fight a desire to fall asleep. A 
continual drowsiness tempted her to 
dream. In the midst of her voice practice 
she would feel it steal over her. The 
house was so quiet and the sound of her 
own voice going up and down the scale 
frightened her. Nearly every afternoon 
she gave in and dropped asleep for an 
hour. Sometimes when she woke sud- 
denly she felt almost light-hearted and 
gay. In a moment she saw the well- 
known bed and the furnishings and re- 
called that she was, after all, still in her 
parents’ home and alone. 

Mixed with homilies on marriage, 
Ethyl occasionally worked in a little of 
the practical. She did not completely re- 
cover from the baby’s birth and she was 
concerned lest she might again become 
pregnant. Even in her concern she was 
smug over her condition as a wife, and 
this smugness proved too much for Ada. 
She wrote a sharp and intensely practical 
letter in which she was quite conscious 
of betraying her own superior knowl- 
edge. 

Ethyl Turner was not at all grateful 
for this advice, and her reply was cold 
and indignant. She thought it very 
strange that Ada should be so well in- 
formed on something that only those 
in the married state should know. She 
wrote, in fact, as if marriage were a lodge 
to which Ada had not yet been elected. 
The temptation to put Ethy] in her place 
was more than Ada could withstand. 
She wrote boldly that marriage did not 
have a corner on love, that she had a 
lover, and had had others before him. A 
new love-affair had only begun for her, 
and as she was really happy, she did not 
feel like lording it over Ethyl and wrote 
in a friendly and merry way. Ethyl was 
anything but pleased at her friend’s joy. 





She did not want to learn that any one 
could be happy in any irregular way, 
and the correspondence again cooled off 
between the two. 

Christmas cards went back and forth 
and at Easter the inevitable purple cross. 
Now and then Ethyl could not resist ex- 
panding about her child. The girl had 
been named Beatrice after Dante’s great 
love, and at five she could recite long 
literary legends, name the Knights of the 
Round Table, and patter a few phrases 
in French. After one of these outbursts, 
Ada had all she could do to keep from 
telling Ethyl a few sound facts. She 
didn’t see what the father could be about 
to let the little one get so choked up with 
nonsense. By this time Ada was living 
in New York and she was in the habit of 
reading Ethyl’s letters aloud to whoever 
was in the apartment. They always 
caused hilarity, but Ada herself took 
them quite seriously. 

One night after she had threatened to 
tell Ethyl a thing or two, her guest rose 
up and said, “What, you’d do a foolish 
thing like that? And kill the goose that 
lays that golden egg!” Ada thought this 
over and the remark never really left her 
mind. She even encouraged Ethyl to 
run on about herself and her high ideals. 
After all, it gave her friends a good 
laugh. 

She still sent an occasional book to 
Ethyl. She was certain to get a bunch of 
newspaper clippings in reply. They were 
reviews from Middle West papers, and 
they condemned the book for its sordid 
attitude and its people, whom-no one 
would care to live with. Ethyl herself 
wrote that she did not understand how 
Ada could read such stark stuff, but she 
supposed it was a difference in tempera- 
ment. She had always had a passion for 
beauty. 

The figure of Sylvia became more and 
more obscure in Ada’s mind. Among the 














trunk-load of childish junk she contin- 
ued to haul around with her was the 
bundle of letters and the old photograph. 
Ada never looked at it, but in the spring 
the fresh soft air always smelled as it had 
the year of their friendship. And it was 
in the spring that most of Ada’s love-af- 
fairs went on the rocks. 

One day when Beatrice Turner was 
about eight years old, Ada was surprised 
to get a telegram signed Gerald Turner 
inviting her to lunch at the Biltmore. 
She was naturally curious and dressed 
with a certain maliciousness. She in- 
tended to be very friendly to Gerald 
Turner, whom, for some reason, she 
pitied. 

Over the luncheon he confided that he 
had wanted to meet her for some time. 
He had read all her letters, and some of 
them he used to sneak off to the office to 
read to the fellows. He said he certainly 
admired the honest way she wrote about 
things. “Of course,” he said, smiling 
apologetically, “my wife’s too good for 
me. I don’t see how I deserve her. But 
she doesn’t know a thing about life.” He 
said she was just like that character in 
one of Locke’s books, Stella Maris. Her 
whole family were that way, going to 
pot looking at the stars. 

“What about Sylvia? Is she still at 
home? She ought to have got out in the 
world, taken a job, and mixed with peo- 
ple long ago.” 

“Just what I said. But Ethyl wouldn’t 
hear of it. She said Sylvia was too much 
of a lady. Why, it’s all wrong in this day 
and age. The South, where I come from, 
is rotten with ladies like that. And you 
take the old man. He ran into a busi- 
ness failure and what did he do? He 
cried and prayed. I had to come to the 
rescue. For the whole family.” He ate 
rapidly and nervously. When he talked, 
he stopped eating and looked straight at 
Ada. He said he hoped Ada didn’t mind 
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his breath, but he’d a little something to 
drink with a fellow just before lunch. 

“T never noticed it,” said Ada. 

“Well, you wouldn’t. But my wife 
would. She made me promise I'd never 
touch it again.” 

“No one should make another promise 
anything,” said Ada. 

“Just what I said,” said Gerald. “Just 
exactly. I think it’s a stupid law and it’s 
my duty to break it. She thinks it my 
duty to keep it. There you are.” They 
both laughed. Gerald said the trouble 
with people like Ethyl—but you couldn't 
say people, there wasn’t anybody else 
like Ethyl, he was sure, in the world. 
The trouble with Ethyl, then, was that 
she made too much of little things. You 
take right after they married. He’d had 
a good friend, a bright woman, a stenog- 
rapher, who had obliged him in a lot of 
ways, and he felt he owed her a lot of 
consideration. He had lunch with her, 
just to be nice to her, about a week after 
his marriage, and some neighbors were 
sitting at the next table. Ethyl found it 
out and made a fuss about it. She said it 
wasn’t that there was anything wrong in 
it, it was what those neighbors might 
think. She said he owed her more con- 
sideration than that. Gerald Turner ad- 
mitted she put him in a tight place, as 
he didn’t like to feel like that about 
friends. He thought he ought to be able 
to go out with this woman, who had 
even loaned him money. He thought it 
so strongly that he did see that woman, 
and later on when the whole family got 
ina pinch she offered to loan him money 
again. That’s the kind she was. 

“She was in love with you,” said Ada. 

“Now, now, now,” said Gerald, lifting 
his hand and laughing in a scared way. 
“Nothing like that. We were just friends. 
No, with me, there’s no one but the wife. 
She’s much too good for me.” They got 
up from the table. Gerald had a train to 
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catch, and on the way to the gates he 
told Ada he hoped this was only the be- 
ginning. He held her arm tightly and 
said he surely meant to see more of her. 
At the last minute he was horror-struck 
to remember that he had completely for- 
gotten to buy another doll for Beatrice. 
It was too late, and Ada waved to him 
as he walked briskly down the platform 
with a redcap. 

Ada wondered what reason he would 
give Ethyl for not buying the doll. He 
would always have to find a reason for 
everything. She wondered what Ethyl 
would write next. But no letter came for 
along time. She was afraid that Gerald 
might have had his talk with her ex- 
torted from him and be made to feel he 
had betrayed his wife. He never looked 
Ada up again. It was almost a year be- 
fore another golden egg. 

The letter went on in the same old 
way. Ethyl was dead tired from prepara- 
tions for Christmas. There was the mid- 
night mass, the tree, the thousand and 
one things that went for the beauty of 
the day. Beatrice liked Shakespeare and 
they all went to the opera once a week. 
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Ethyl read in the French with a Mlle. 
Denois, and she must say she liked the 
modern French novel better than the 
American or English. They never men- 
tioned the physical except in terms of 
beauty. 

Ada was reading this letter aloud to a 
group of friends, and two of the young 
men burst into shouts at this point and 
yelled, “Merde, merde.” 

And Mlle. Denois said, moreover, that 
all Frenchmen were like that, everything 
connected with the physical was spoken 
of in terms of beauty. 

“Merde, merde,” shouted the young 
men, almost dying of laughter. Toward 
the end of the letter Ada saw the name 
of Sylvia and she finished the letter si- 
lently. Sylvia was singing in the “Mika- 
do” put on by a musical club. They paid 
their talent very well and Sylvia was 
glad to get it. Her voice had greatly im- 
proved, and Ethyl felt that if she just 
kept at it she was sure to get somewhere. 

Ada would have liked to write Sylvia 
after this. It was a little late in the day 
to get anywhere, and Ada herself felt she 
had not got very far. 
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Prayer to the Sun 


By JoHn Hatt WHEELOocK 


My Father, 


Here for a moment in your light I stand, 
And feel upon my lifted face 

Your touch, your touch, as of a father’s hand. 
Shine down upon me. See, 

It is so little and so brief a thing 

That drinks your light, remembering 

The dark that was, the dark that is to be— 


So soon to be again. 


O let your glance fall tenderly and mild! 
Have pity now, and when 
The night has taken me have pity then, 


Father, on me, your child. 




















The Caraway Committee, “loving band of brothers,” is feeding lobbyists 

to the lions without fear or favor—or discrimination. Frank Kent, keen- 

est of political observers, goes behind the news to diagnose the results of 
the investigation with highly interesting implications. 





The Great Lobby Hunt 


BY FRANK R. KENT 


HE extraordinary savagery of the 

| Senate Lobby Investigating Com- 
mittee, chairmanned by the caus- 

tic Caraway—which started to function 
last November and at this writing (late 
February) is still at it—plus the sinister 
sound of the word itself, has given to 
its hearings a news value that neither 
the revelations nor the results seem to 
justify. The combination—Senate sav- 
agery and sinister suggestion—pro- 
duced an incredible number of news- 
paper columns in every section of the 
country. That, however, is normal 
enough so far as news values are con- 
cerned. The newspaper yardstick is a 
curious one. Almost always it measures 
for the surface sensation rather than for 
the substance of things. This is not the 
fault of the newspapers, though it is cus- 
tomary to blame them. It is merely an 
accurate gauge of the capacity for inter- 
est and understanding of the so-called 
popular mind. One of the things the 
great rancid reading public particularly 
loves is a show—the bloodier the better. 
The Caraway Committee, with a sure 
first-page instinct, while necessarily 
slowed down later, for a long time pro- 
vided what amounted almost to a daily 
massacre. Its police-court methods, the 
insulting manners of its more active 
members, the browbeating and bull- 
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dozing of witnesses, the apparent as- 
sumption of congenital criminality in 
those who appeared before it, the con- 
stant intimation that men under oath 
were not telling the truth—all these 
things in the earlier days combined to 
furnish an exhibition unique in Senate 
investigations. Nothing quite as rough 
had been seen in Washington before. In 
telling the daily story it was impossible 
for the newspapers to reflect fully the 
nature of much of the examination. 
They could not adequately report all 
the contemptuous asides of the peram- 
bulating chairman. They could not re- 
produce the tone of voice in which ques- 
tions were asked, or give an adequate 
notion of the baleful glares with which 
witnesses were surveyed. Little of this 
could be—or at any rate was—printed. 
The public never got the complete pic- 
ture because there was too much testi- 
mony to report. It was, however, at times 
such as to offend the sense of fairness of 
spectators and reporters and create a cer- 
tain sympathy for the impaled victim, 
even when undeserved. A good many 
thought and said it was outrageous but 
only a few wrote it. As to the victims, 
caught in an embarrassing fix, they were 
mostly in a state of cowering funk. With 
the thought of the unsavory Mr. Sin- 
clair, jailed for contempt of a Senate 
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committee, constantly in mind, they 
were not only afraid not to answer any 
question however absurd, but afraid to 
show resentment when figuratively 
kicked and cuffed by the committee. It 
was amazing what some of them stood 
—and stupid to stand it. There were of 
course two notable exceptions—Old Joe 
Grundy and Mrs. Gladys Moon Jones. 
The committee could not handle either 
of them. They came off with all the hon- 
ors. Unquestionably his “grilling” gave 
Old Joe a chance to create for himself a 
favorable popular sentiment in Pennsyl- 
vania that did not exist before and cer- 
tainly paved the way for his appoint- 
ment to the Senate. As for Mrs. Jones, 
she simply outtalked the committee, 
gave it a dose of its own medicine, made 
it like it. 

The tone of the investigation was 
pitched by Senator Caraway. Senator 
Caraway is a shrewd, fearless, ruthless 
sort of person whose personal character 
is without blemish and who does not 
lack ability. So far as intelligence is con- 
cerned he does not lower the Senate 
average—he raises it. Personally incor- 
tuptible and with a sense of humor 
which though not at all delicate saves 
him from being the bore some of his in- 
corruptible colleagues are, Mr. Caraway 
has a bitter streak,a sharp, forked tongue 
and a vindictive disposition. It sticks out 
out all over him. The sweetest music to 
his ears is the horrid sound made by the 
grinding of the bones of his enemies. 
And all lobbyists are his enemies. He 
instinctively dislikes the breed. For 
years he has smoldered with resentment 
at their activities in and out of Congress, 
yearned for a chance to get at them. 
They are his pet aversion. More than a 
year ago he introduced a bill for their 
registration and restriction which has 
not yet been passed. His resolution for a 
lobby investigation, however, came at a 





stage of the tariff fight when it was im- 
possible to vote against it. It passed the 
Senate with a whoop and Senator Cara- 
way found himself fully clothed with 
power to do the job for which he had so 
long lusted, told by the Senate to “go to 
it,” given as associates men with prose- 
cuting proclivities almost equal to his 
own. There was not a “pull-back” boy 
in the lot, not one to act as a brake, not 
even Robinson, the one regular Republi- 
can. Borah attended only a few of the 
sessions, but the other three—Blaine of 
Wisconsin, Walsh of Montana, Robin- 
son of Indiana—exhibited a gratifying 
zest for the lobby hunt that linked them 
together as a loving band of brothers. 
They pounced upon the rounded-up 
lobbyist like a mongoose on a snake, 
tearing, rending, clawing, biting. In 
a little while they had established a rep- 
utation as the “hardest-riding” commit- 
tee Washington had ever seen. The fear 
of the Lord was put in the soul of the 
“legislative agents.” Prowling about 
Washington relentless representatives 
of the committee went through their 
files, sifted their private correspondence, 
took letters, telegrams, and memoran- 
da. Nothing was safe from them. Under 
such circumstances no wonder they 
quaked when dragged to the Capitol 
and faced by the terrifying Caraway, 
who did not perhaps literally ask 
“Where did you hide the body?” but 
whose questions were so like that in 
character he might just as well. And if 
they did not break down and confess 
guilt under the Caraway treatment, no 
wonder they gave every appearance of 
a chicken thief caught with the fowl un- 
der his coat when taken in hand by the 
grim-visaged Walsh, with his great rep- 
utation for revealing the oil-lease frauds, 
and but for whom Doheny, Sinclair, and 
Fall would to-day be generally regarded 
as reputable citizens, instead of being 

















known by all men for what they are. 
And those who escaped a blood-letting 
from Caraway and Walsh fared perhaps 
worse when they fell into the crude, un- 
skilled hands of Blaine or Robinson, 
who, without Caraway’s brains, most 
ineptly imitated his manner with very 
poor and sometimes painful results. For 
example, the examination of Julius 
Barnes by Senator Blaine was so singu- 
larly offensive and unintelligent that 
Caraway himself registered disgust and 
stepped in to protect the witness, whose 
sufferings were obviously acute. 

These criticisms of the committee— 
they are neither overdrawn nor unde- 
served—should not, however, for a min- 
ute mislead any one on two points: 

First, that the witnesses with whom it 
dealt were all admirable and pure per- 
sons who without cause were badly 
treated and were entitled to sympathy. 

Second, that the work of the commit- 
tee, despite its often unnecessary offen- 
siveness, and its publicity plays, was not 
without very real benefit. It would be a 
great mistake to think either one. In the 
first place while none of the witnesses 
was exactly of the criminal class, while 
none had violated any known law and 
some were men of standing and charac- 
ter, yet a considerable proportion were 
cheap fakers and plain humbugs, the 
nearly nefarious nature of whose activi- 
ties needed to be aired and whose equiv- 
ocations and evasions richly merited 
the way they were “roughed.” The 
trouble about the committee was that it 
did not always discriminate and “rode” 
the righteous just as hard as it did those 
very obviously not to be so classed. 
Nevertheless, no clear-headed person 
will dispute the worth of the commit- 
tee’s public service, which was of such 
character as to dispose one to forgive 
most of the sins it has committed in the 
past and practically any it may commit 
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in the future. Without going into details 
its beneficial results can be summed up 
as follows: 

First, it laid bare the unprecedented 
impropriety of a United States senator 
who surreptitiously placed a tariff lobby- 
ist on the Senate payroll and then sneak- 
ed him into the secret sessions of the 
Finance Committee. By its exposure and 
excoriation of Hiram Bingham of Con- 
necticut, followed by a formal vote of 
Senate censure, the committee certainly 
strengthened the badly sagging ethical 
standards of the body to which it be- 
longed and prevented it from sinking to 
a new low level. It saved the self-respect 
of the Senate and heightened the dig- 
nity of membership, which was not so 
high. This was a service not only to the 
Senate but to the country, because the 
Senate is so vital a part of the govern- 
ment that its personnel, standards, and 
general behavior mean something to all 
of us. 

Second, more clearly than before the 
committee demonstrated the almost un- 
believable boobery of the big-business 
men and bankers in dealing with pub- 
lic questions. It did this by showing the 
ridiculous ease with which shallow char- 
latans and fakers extract large sums of 
money from them for the exercise of an 
influence with persons of high position 
which they completely lack, and whom 
in many cases they know only by sight. 
The committee did a perfectly fine job 
in showing up the false pretenses of 
these gentry with whom Washington is 
thickly infested and in illustrating the 
utter uselessness so far as the effect on 
Congress of many of the organizations 
which maintain highly paid representa- 
tives with unlimited expense accounts 
at the Capital. Also it was a splendid 
thing to tear the covers off the low 
game, from the playing of which every 
President has suffered and from which 
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there is no protection, of having a “per- 
sonal friend” capitalize his friendship by 
accepting employment wholly based 
upon a supposed ability to “deliver” the 
White House. 

Finally, I think the committee has 
performed a considerable service in con- 
centrating attention upon the extraor- 
dinary development of lobbying in this 
generation, the vast difference between 
the lobby of the past and the lobby of the 
present and the amazing degree to 
which lobbyist activities have come to 
dictate legislative action in the country 
—not in a sinister sense but recognized 
as entirely legitimate and participated 
in by millions of people. Though entire- 
ly unofficial they have become a more 
powerful force in the government than 
the legislative branch itself. 

To make this clear it is necessary to 
state a few “fundamental facts,” that 
phrase so cherished by the engineering 
mind, a fine example of which we have 
in the White House now. To begin with 
there is practically no bill of any impor- 
tance in Congress which does not finan- 
cially help or financially hurt somebody, 
or in which some person or organiza- 
tion has either a friendly or an unfriend- 
ly interest. This means of course that 
automatically somebody proceeds to 
work either for or against every pend- 
ing measure not entirely trivial in char- 
acter. This is natural, inevitable, and 
right, but those who do so at once be- 
come lobbyists no matter what their pur- 
pose or how pure their methods. There 
is no other word for such activity, which 
reaches back into the misty past and is 
certain to continue into the distant fu- 
ture. There is no way to abolish lobbies 
without interfering with the inherent 
right of men to advocate what they be- 
lieve for the general or individual good 
and to oppose what they deem bad. As 
to regulation that is another question. 
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Beyond doubt there should be some 
form of regulation by which the fraudu- 
lent lobbies could be cleaned out and 
their game of extracting fees from the 
muddy-minded business men spiked— 
these business men who think there is 
something occult and mysterious about 
politics and politicians which make it 
necessary tu pay somebody with a “pull” 
when dealing with them. The great 
trouble is to find a way effectively to 
limit lobbying without overstepping the 
boundaries and clashing with the en- 
tirely legitimate prerogative of citizens 
to organize and agitate in the interests 
of ideas they cherish. Perhaps the Cara- 
way Bill will have teeth so sharp as to do 
this but no success has been achieved in 
the various States that have tried. So 
far as the law is concerned the great 
change in lobbying methods makes it 
exceedingly difficult to distinguish be- 
tween the legitimate and the illegiti- 
mate. The old-time lobbyist dealt in the 
personal corruption of members of the 
legislative body. He bought and bribed 
them directly and indirectly. In the six- 
ties of the last century, for example, 
many members of Congress accepted 
stock in the projected transcontinental 
railroads to which Congress was then 
engaged in granting subsidies. Much 
later than that there were members of 
the Senate and House who sold their 
votes for cash or stock tips, who permit- 
ted Washington lobbyists to lose to them 
large sums of money at poker, who ac- 
cepted gifts of jewelry and stock. Such 
methods of lobbying, however, went out 
of fashion long ago. They would to-day 
be not only ineffectual but stupid and 
dangerous. I doubt whether in this gen- 
eration there have been half a dozen ef- 
forts to influence a vote in Congress 
through financial inducement. I doubt 
whether there are to-day a dozen mem- 
bers of Congress susceptible to that sort 

















of influence. As a matter of fact, since 
the early Harding times there has been 
no real smell of scandal about Washing- 
ton and for years before that none. The 
big money days for the lobby and the 
lawyers who call themselves “legislative 
agents” to get away from the word, are 
of the past in Washington. Probably the 
two juiciest lobbies Washington has ever 
seen were the lobby for securing the re- 
turn of the alien property, seized by us 
when we declared war on Germany, to 
its original owners, and the lobby to se- 
cure a reduction in the federal inheri- 
tance or estate tax-rate. Many and fat fees 
were involved in these two enterprises, 
and an almost incredible number of per- 
sons had a financial stake in them. Both 
sprang directly or indirectly from the 
war and the amount of money involved 
was very great. The alien property, for 
example, ran into hundreds of millions 
and a small percentage of it amounted to 
several. So desperately anxious were the 
owners to get their property back that 
they were willing to pay almost anybody 
with a supposed influence to help. The 
slowness of the federal government to 
return the property long after all excuse 
for delay had vanished, helped the lobby 
along, and the general idea that the pick- 
ings were big and fat was undoubtedly 
true. The reason the lobby for the reduc- 
tion of the estate tax-rate was so strong 
and well financed was because it was re- 
troactive, which meant that a great 
many millions were involved in that bit 
of legislation. Whether or not the lobby 
in either of these cases accomplished a 
great deal is doubtful, but that the fees 
of the lobbyists ran to several million is 
well established. In both cases lawyers 
who were former members of House and 
Senate, who had the privilege of the 
floor, and were supposed to have a per- 
sonal “drag” with their former col- 
leagues, were employed. At any rate a 
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lobby law could and should stop that 
particular lobby game. There is certainly 
something worse than bad taste in a for- 
mer member of the Senate accepting a 
fee to influence Senate legislation and 
going on the floor to do it. The better 
type among them will not sell their ser- 
vices that way but a great many do. 
While of course the adjustment of in- 
come-tax cases still affords lucrative em- 
ployment for the “fix-it” type of lawyer, 
that sort of thing does not constitute 
actual lobbying and the two instances 
above given stand out as the most con- 
spicuous of this generation. A huge lot 
of money was spent by those concerned. 
Many lawyers who “delivered” nothing 
and had nothing to “deliver” got thou- 
sands. It is, however, doubtful whether 
any money in either alien property or 
estate-tax lobby found its way into the 
pockets of any member of Congress, ex- 
cept in the indirect form of dinner en- 
tertainment. The direct purchase is a 
thing of the past. The change in the 
methods of the lobbyist has kept pace 
with the times. As Ex-Senator Thomas 
of Colorado not long ago declared, “The 
men who seek special favors in Congress 
to-day do not bribe. They rely almost 
exclusively upon the manipulation of 
public sentiment.” In brief the prime 
weapon of the old-time lobbyist was 
money; the prime weapon of the mod- 
ern lobbyist is propaganda. Propaganda 
in this country really started with the 
war. Before 1914 the word was infre- 
quently used here and not generally un- 
derstood. To-day we float on a mighty 
flood of it that seems to mount higher 
and higher all the time. Washington is 
the great national propaganda centre. 
From there literally hundreds of organ- 
izations, societies, causes, parties, inter- 
ests, leagues, associations, and federations 
have their bureaus and representatives. 
They constitute the great national lobby 
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and the combined output of propaganda 
is stupendous. Every one has its more or 
less elaborate and expensive publicity 
department (one press agent receives 
$25,000 a year and has a $15,000 assis- 
tant). A torrent of propaganda pours 
forth, daily covering the desks of the 
newspaper correspondents, clogging the 
outgoing mails, and trickling in steady 
streams to all sections of the country. 
Propaganda is one of the most amaz- 
ing and significant developments of the 
past decade. For instance, one organiza- 
tion through its Washington represen- 
tatives last year, besides publishing a 
monthly magazine with a huge national 
distribution, prepared thirty-six special 
articles for other periodicals and issued 
9,025 separate “releases” to newspapers. 
All of this of course is designed to manu- 
facture and manipulate public senti- 
ment. That has become the great na- 
tional pastime—and millions play it. 
The stronger organizations such as the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
(which at the moment is the most pow- 
erful and effective of all our national lob- 
bies), the Anti-Saloon League, the As- 
sociation Against Prohibition, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, do not rely 
solely upon propaganda to put their 
propositions over—they follow the prop- 
aganda up by entering actively into 
politics before election. They go into the 
local campaigns, support candidates 
who favor their ideas, present their is- 
sues directly to the voters. Through the 
power of organized minority they not 
infrequently hold the balance of power 
and can compel commitments from both 
parties before election. In other words, 
they do their really effective lobbying 
before election in the several States and 
do not have to bother with persuading 
or winning over a member of Congress 
after election. They have them then. 
Either they were largely responsible for 
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his election or they demonstrated in his 
State campaign sufficient strength not 
to be safely ignored. The Farm Bureau 
Federation as our most potent lobby is 
perhaps the best example of the effective- 
ness of organization and propaganda on 
a national scale. Its active head, Chester 
Gray, had a very rough time before the 
Lobby Committee, which “showed him 
up” pretty thoroughly. In a recent radio 
speech Mr. William Hard, able Wash- 
ington journalist, who had made a study 
of the Federation methods and results, 
had this to say: 

“The American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation at the present moment claims to 
have within it and behind it more than 
one million dues-paying farmer mem- 
bers. It is at the very tap-root of the pres- 
ent farmer-controlled coalition situation 
in the Senate. Out of this lobby origi- 
nated in 1921 the agitation which pro- 
duced at that time our first congres- 
sional ‘Farm Bloc.’ The ensuing politi- 
cal process has been intimately and au- 
thoritatively described by Mr. O. M. 
Kile, a former official of the Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, in his book on the 
‘Farm Bureau Movement.’ He says: 

““By May of 1921 both groups (the 
farm group in the Senate and the farm 
group in the House) were in good work- 
ing order and were in constant confer- 
ence with the Washington office of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
which is their recognized clearing house 
for agricultural information. By the 
middle of June these agricultural “blocs” 
were in effective control. The Farm 
Bureau got practically everything it 
asked for. In rapid succession were pass- 
ed the Capper-Tincher Grain Exchange 
Control Bill, the Packer Control Bill, 
the Federal Aid Road Bill, and the vari- 
ous farm-financing and crop-exporting 
bills.’ 

“From that day to this,” continued 
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Mr. Hard, “the process thus started has 
known no pause. The American Farm 
Bureau Federation, in company with nu- 
merous other almost equally influential 
farm organizations here represented, as, 
for instance, the National Co-operative 
Milk Producers Federation, has march- 
ed steadily onward to greater power. 
Our recent important farm measures 
have not had their genuine origins in 
the minds of statesmen. They have not 
had their genuine origins in the minds 
of our political parties. They have 
sprung, primarily, from the brains and 
from the energies of our farm lobbies.” 

To a lesser extent what Mr. Hard says 
of the Farm Federation can be said of 
practically all the important lobby or- 
ganizations in Washington. They all 
work along similar lines. It is a mere 
matter of degree. The profound central 
fact in this whole matter is that initia- 
tive, leadership, and creativeness in legis- 
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lative ideas has passed in a considerable 
degree from our political parties and 
from our legislative bodies to organized 
economic or reformistic private groups. 
And while the motives and aims of these 
groups are entirely legitimate, they 
often are represented at Washington by 
slick, shoddy fellows whose claim to 
close friendship with those in high places 
is false and whose pretended influence is 
without substance. The Caraway Com- 
mittee did a very good job in demon- 
strating this, though the demonstration 
at times was cruel. However, regardless 
of the character and caliber of many of 
the professional Washington lobbyists, 
the fact remains that in these days the 
lobby is no longer a mere parasitic ap- 
pendage to government. It is one of the 
greatest, and sometimes one of the most 
beneficent, of the actual direct driving 
forces of government—and sometimes 
not. 


OFF mL DLAI 


True Stories 
By Davin HamitTon 


“SrRaiGHT through the flaming cave Sir Roger strode 
And stripped the dragon of his emerald hide; 
Then back across the flowering fields he rode 
And claimed the happy princess for his bride. 
So ends the story,” the old woman said. 
But when the children clapped their hands for more, 
She drew them close and nodded her white head: 
“Here is a tale you never heard before— 
Not long ago I was a child like you, 
This snowy hair of mine was golden-red, 
And straight and tall like some wild weed I grew; 
There came two suitors begging me to wed—” 
The children yawned. “Now tell us all the rest 
About the dragon—you were not half through. 
We like Sir — and the princess best; 
ear the stories that are true.” 
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Can We Censor Young People’s Reading? 


Girls of high-school and preparatory-school age show an entirely new attitude 

toward books and magazines which, perhaps, shock their parents. This article by 

a well-known teacher reveals much concerning the new generation. She remains 
anonymous in order not to disturb unduly the parents of her pupils. 
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priate reading for young people? Is 

it possible for their reading to be 
kept restricted; for it to have the sanc- 
tion of approval? It is as a teacher of 
girls in the high-school grades that I 
have had to face this problem; but it is a 
problem that must give most parents 
pause at least for thought. 

Thirty years ago and less the question 
of a schoolgirl’s reading was taken for 
granted as a fairly simple matter. It was 
intended to furnish her with a resource, 
to cultivate her taste, to make of her a 
little lady; but above all else it must not 
rub off the bloom. To preserve the 
bloom, there was the prohibition un- 
backed by any stated reason. Such a com- 
mand was given simply. It took no reck- 
oning of results; of the curiosity which 
it aroused; of the temptations which it 
stirred; of the wrong accents and false 
emphasis it placed if the temptations 
were once yielded to. Nor did it take 
into account the private mulling and 
confusion that must follow when the 
natural inquiries that should result 
were stopped off as confessions of a 
crime. 

In those days, too, there were the eva- 
sions thought to be so clever. “I'd leave 
that till a little later.” “I don’t think 
I'd spoil that by reading it just yet.” Or, 
‘Tm afraid you'll find that very dull.” 
Such were the phrases that were thought 
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to be efficient blinders to dangers and 
entrancements that lay off the safe and 
beaten path. 

Above all, there was the skilful ar- 
rangement of the library where what 
was supposed to be above a schoolgirl’s 
head was kept literally above her head 
and where her reading was intended to 
be regulated by her height. By the time 
that she had finished with “Water 
Babies” and “The Six Little Peppers” 
and “Little Women,” there, on a level 
with her eyes, were sets of Scott and 
Dickens, of Thackeray and Trollope, of 
Mrs. Gaskell, of Hawthorne with one 
sole exception. Poetry, on the whole, was 
thought to be quite safe except for By- 
ron and for Swinburne. If by chance 
strange facts and customs did crop out 
in history, why history was history with 
no love interest to make of it unhealthy 
reading. By the blessed fact of boredom, 
too, there was the probability that any 
girl would miss or never come upon the 
dubious page. As she grew taller, she 
chanced upon George Eliot and the 
Brontés, then “The Scarlet Letter” that 
had been kept so mysteriously remote. 
But never, except surreptitiously and 
dangerously and in a manner unbecom- 
ing to a little lady, could she attain to 
those top shelves on which stood Bur- 
ton’s “Arabian Nights,” “The Heptam- 
eron,” Rabelais, “Tom Jones,” “Don 
Juan,” Hardy’s “Tess,” and all the 
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strange assortment that made up “that 
ilk.” 

Happily the current novels were not 
much to cope with. From the other side 
of the water came “The Bonnie Briar 
Bush,” “A Window in Thrums,” “The 
Master of Ballantrae,” “Sentimental 
Tommy.” On this side there were the 
novels of Howells, Hopkinson Smith, 
Weir Mitchell, Richard Harding Davis, 
etc. One did not have to worry over 
them. Once a year at most there was the 
novel to be hidden; “Trilby” above all 
else, but also “The Lady of Quality,” or 
“Esther Waters”; possibly even one of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s, or one of 
Maurice Hewlett’s. But one a year could 
be locked up in a drawer or tucked be- 
hind the dullest of dull books. As for 
magazines, surely a schoolgirl could 
pick up Scribner’s, Harper's, The Cen- 
tury, The Atlantic, and Littell’s, and not 
get beyond her depth—well, not dan- 
gerously, not in the wrong sense. 

No such easy problem meets the par- 
ent or the teacher of to-day. Most of us 
would agree, I suppose, that there are 
some books that we should prefer our 
children not to read. But less usually by 
reason of the subject-matter than by 
reason of the presentation. Long ago, for 
example, the theme of illegitimacy 
ceased to be objectionable as it is pre- 
sented in “Adam Bede”; that of illicit 
relations as presented in “The Scarlet 
Letter”; that of seduction even when as 
frankly dealt with as it is in “Tess.” Nor 
should we object to these themes in 
modern books, not though they were 
presented with all the convincing reality 
of what might be going on next door, 
provided that they were presented with 
taste, with proportion, with truth, and 
with some aspect of seriousness and dig- 
nity. We should, thus, be glad to give 
“Anna Karenina,” which remains per- 
petually modern, to the same girl from 
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whom we should like to take away 
“Point Counter Point” and Michael Ar. 
len’s “Charming People.” There are also 
books the danger of which lies in far 
other than their levity. Cruelty and bru- 
tality, as we know, can give the young 
too grave a shock. It is for this reason 
that while offering “War and Peace,” 
which, if it holds brutality, holds so 
much else, we should wish to keep away 
from any schoolgirl that unmitigated 
brutality which is the very virtue of such 
war books as “All Quiet on the Western 
Front.” There is, moreover, the com- 
pletely introspective novel which has its 
risks for any girl just at the introspec- 
tive age. Better such frank, external 
grossness, say, as there is in “Tom Jones” 
or “Tristram Shandy” than grossness 
brooded over as it is and as it has a right 
to be, if one man’s mind is to be rendered 
whole, in Conrad Aiken’s “Blue Voy- 
age.” There are also the novels that deal 
with abnormality, vaguely in “Dusty 
Answer,” confusedly as in “Wolf So- 
lent,” clearly as in “The Well of Lone- 
liness.” Or there are novels like those of 
Julian Greene’s in which a man’s hys- 
teria is worse than any woman’s and 
which deal with the special horrors of a 
special psychopathic case. And what is 
true of many of these novels is true of 
many modern poems, of Robinson Jef- 
fers’s for example. It is true of many 
modern biographies in which no per- 
versions of personality are omitted. 
These need above all else a comparative 
point of view; and these we know that 
a young girl has not had the observation 
nor the wide experience of life to deal 
with for their proper estimation. They 
may lead her morbidly to the conclu- 
sion that the individual instance is the 
general rule. 

What then are we to do? Use authori- 
ty and prohibition? How seriously will 
they be taken when the will or the care- 
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lessness of the majority is all against us? 
And suppose that we are obeyed? Do 
not we, who are the products of authori- 
ty, evasion, and secretiveness, know how 
stupid, dull, and wrong are the results? 
Are we who searched so hard to find 
the little wrong in “Trilby,” going to 
set our children searching for a Dustier 
Answer, a Deeper Well of Loneliness, 
a Bluer Voyage, for more points than 
there are in “Point Counter Point”? Are 
we in turn willing to convince our chil- 
dren that a rich prerogative of age is that 
of reading books which we consider 
bad? Moreover, by reason of all mod- 
ern training, we are dealing with chil- 
dren who ask “What is truth ?” and wait 
for an answer; who will not accept eva- 
sions. Try telling any girl to-day, “I 
wouldn’t read that yet. I’m afraid you'll 
find it very dull.” What you will get will 
be the perfect pragmatic answer, “All 
right. When I get bored, I'll stop.” But 
the question of her boredom is a matter 
that she intends to settle for herself. 
How, moreover, shall we deal with 
the management of our library? The 
one solution would be to do away with 
it entirely and then to start on a crusade 
to make our neighbors do away with 
theirs. For those very books that we pre- 
fer that our children should not read 
are not the old accepted classics any 
longer. They are the moderns clad in 
jackets that there is no concealing and 
bearing blurbs intended to catch the eye. 
Granted the top shelves, they would 
now be crowded with best-sellers, with 
prize novels, with modern biographies, 
with psychoanalytic criticisms, with 
books bought not as Boccaccio was 
bought, but purchased that they might 
give us the thought of our own times. 
Any home they inundate, and in too con- 
tinuous a flood to be restricted, granted 
that we thought that the proper method 
of procedure. And as if that was not 
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enough, to what magazine, except The 
Saturday Evening Post, may we sub- 
scribe with any safety ? We may rule out 
of the house all such as offend by reason 
of their commonness or falsity. But in 
Scribner’s was there not recently “A 
Farewell to Arms,” certainly to be ob- 
jected to for children on the grounds of 
brutality and of those intensifications 
which war brings about? Even to an 
adult, whether that book soars at the 
end is, I suspect, a question not of actual 
years, but of intellectual maturity. And 
without maturity of mind and of ex- 
perience, what would it convey to a 
young girl? Without maturity of mind 
and of experience, what can she make 
out of Harper’s, for example, with its 
case histories of marriage and divorce, 
with its frank articles on sex? 

From all sides youth is thus exposed 
to knowledge of all sorts as I should 
think no generation ever was before it. 
But it is, as I see it, establishing its own 
immunities in a day when there are no 
isolation wards. Secrecy, furtiveness, 
morbidness, and lonely brooding which 
have been the universal diseases of ado- 
lescence as measles was of childhood, 
have for the most part lost their viru- 
lence. By the very reason that knowledge 
comes early, comes naturally, is in the 
air like cold germs, the schoolgirl of 
to-day is more robust of mind and less 
susceptible to shocks. She has developed 
a hardier constitution; and what would 
have sent a Victorian young lady into 
a decline, she can throw lightly off. If 
I may use a personal illustration to 
point this contrast: When I was just out 
of college, I went with a young man to 
see a play called “When We Were 
Twenty-One.” At the moment when 
the word “mistress” was actually used 
upon the stage, it acted like a spring. 
We both simultaneously arose and an- 
nounced that we thought we should be 
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going. Up the aisle we walked and home 
we went. We were the products of our 
generation and we had been properly 
brought up. On the other hand, a girl 
of sixteen told me that she had been 
with a college boy to see “Strange Inter- 
lude.” “What we couldn’t see,” she said, 
“was why they didn’t all snap out of it.” 
Now thinking that any one could ever 
snap out of an O’Neill situation was be- 
yond my comprehension. But that she 
could think so, and that her companion 
could, and that they could both think 
so together, indicates, to my way of 
thinking, a healthier reaction than was 
possible in my own youth. 

It is not, I must explain, that I should 
want a daughter of my own to see 
“Strange Interlude.” I dare say that I 
should try evasions if I thought that they 
would work or prohibitions if I thought 
that I could exact them. But from ex- 
perience I know I could not. No more 
can I do so with books which every con- 
viction tells me that I should not recom- 
mend. As a teacher of literature in the 
high-school grades, I have two choices: 
I may cling to the old strict prunes-and- 
prisms methods with no thought of the 
changes that have taken place. Or I may 
take thought of those changes and meet 
at least half-way the terms which youth 
lays down to me for any real relation- 
ship in teaching. It is the latter course 
that I have chosen; and uncomfortable 
as is my choice, I go more than half- 
way. For the intelligence with which 
they are presented, for the frankness and 
the unconsidered camaraderie which 
they imply, I take my hat off to the 
terms. 

Youth serves itself to-day and in this 
manner. Not long ago a student of mine 
remarked to me in class, “You know I 
think we should read Hardy. If he’s got 
anything to say in “Tess, I think we 
ought to know about it. And I think we 
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ought to read it with an older person if 
we're to get much out of it.” 

It was not that “Tess” was forbidden 
fruit, a test and try-out of my probable 
confusion. Nor was it that the girl was 
searching after dubious literature. The 
suggestion was made with no more self- 
consciousness than as if some one had 
called to my attention the fact that | 
had omitted “Hamlet” from a course. 
But the remarks of this pupil were inter- 
esting and arresting because in three dif- 
ferent ways she had set off her genera- 
tion from my own. 

In the first place, my generation that 
did scale top shelves and not report upon 
so doing was outwardly a docile gener- 
ation. If it was later to take Ibsen with a 
seriousness that made it put his doc- 
trines into practice with no saving grace 
of humor, in school it meekly took what 
it was fed. Suggest Hardy? By the lines 
abruptly skipped in Vergil, we had 
learned to spare our teacher’s blushes. 
But the real point is that we suggested 
nothing. As a proof, did one of us rebel 
against learning “Thanatopsis” or the 
corresponding theosophic poems, and 
could not most of us still recite some 
fragments in the parrot-fashion that 
shows the gap between the words and 
any real response? Did any one protest 
indignantly as schoolgirls will to-day, 
“T don’t like that poem. It doesn’t mean 
a thing to me”? The same was true at 
Bryn Mawr in that dreary two-year 
course that began with “The Younger 
Edda” and ended abruptly with the Ro 
mantic Movement or the Major Critics 
as though the stream of literature had 
dropped suddenly away. Those were the 
days when the classics were kept dusted, 
not the moderns, Henry James being the 
sole exception. As near as we got in the 
lecture room to anything that might 
concern us was that the great thing was 
“to burn with a hard, gemlike flame” 
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like Pater, or like Arnold to regard con- 
duct, whatever that vague phrase might 
mean, as “three-fourths of life.” Ibsen 
was then stirring up two continents, yet 
none of us said, “Who is this man? Why 
don’t we ever hear about him in the 
classroom?” With Hardy and Meredith 
both champions of women and both 
nearer to our concerns than they can be 
to the concerns of the modern schoolgirl, 
no one said, “I think we ought to read 
them.” Galsworthy had then written 
“The Country House” and “The Man 
of Property.” Conrad was in full swing. 









But no one suggested that if either had 
anything to say, we ought to know about 
it. Least of all that we should know 
about it through discussion with an 
older person. 

To-day, though literature as I teach it 
is divided into periods, I am besieged by 
suggestions constantly and by sugges- 


| tions of all sorts. “When we finish ‘Ham- ° 


let, could we read an Ibsen tragedy to 
see the difference?” “When we finish 
‘Julius Cesar,’ could we read ‘Czsar and 
Cleopatra’?” “If we don’t have ‘Lord 
Jim’ in school we’ll never read it.” Or 
the same is said of “Vanity Fair” or 
“Henry Esmond.” Or it may be, “Could 
we hear one tale of Boccaccio’s if he was 
so fearfully important in the influence 
he had on Chaucer?” Though it is as 
likely to be “If Masefield was influenced 
by Chaucer, couldn’t we have a little of 
‘Reynard the Fox’ ?” Or in a spare half- 
hour it may be that the class wants “any- 
thing more of Katharine Mansfield’s” 
or of Galsworthy’s. Or “Let’s see why 
Ring Lardner is considered good.” Or, 
“Why don’t you give us a little of ‘Tom 
Jones’ if Fielding really was the father 
of the English novel?” “Let’s each 
bring samples of sonnets from Wyatt to 
Edna Millay.” Not all these suggestions 
are worth while or pertinent. But they 
do show what the girls are reading and 
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what they want to read. They do give 
the chance for the teacher to explain 
what seems not worth while as in the 
case of Oscar Wilde’s “Salome.” They 
do break down the old inflexibility and 
remote dictatorship. True, the English 
course is mapped out. That fact the pu- 
pils recognize. But they also know that 
any logical request of theirs will be ac- 
ceded to if there is time to grant it; 
that if it is refused as inappropriate, 
they will be told exactly why it is re- 
fused. The terms on which they accept 
the prescribed reading are that in ex- 
change they shall have some reading 
that is initiated by their choice. And it is 
through their suggestions that I have 
come to this conclusion: This generation 
of schoolgirls is alert; is on the whole 
intellectually curious with a curiosity 
that is almost entirely unconscious of 
top shelves, and that makes no differ- 
ence between top shelves and the bot- 
tom ones. How can I be so sure of what 
they are holding back? Only by what 
they bring forward. And so far as I am 
aware, there is no grist that has not been 
suggested for the mill. 

It is this intellectual curiosity that 
sorts and sifts that brings me to the sec- 
ond difference: “If Hardy’s got any- 
thing to say, I think we ought to know 
about it.” It was not so that girls of my 
generation spoke of an author who had 
attained to the distinction of a set com- 
plete. If, after reading, we saw no reason 
for his fame, we took it for granted that 
we had failed through our own dulness 
and retreated beaten. These girls of to- 
day take what they read head-on; and it 
is not always they who suffer rout. In 
the first place, if they are awake to 
names, they hold their judgment in 
abeyance until after a due trial. The 
teacher may charge the jury, may re- 
view the history of the case and all the 
circumstances, but she cannot change 
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the verdict if the man on trial is guilty 
in this instance. Has what he has to say 
no significance for them, but merely for 
the generations that preceded them? 
No name is great enough to lure them 
from a new kind of intellectual honesty. 
By it they judge him “Guilty” or “Not 
Guilty” and as charged. 

‘Whether he is a writer of their own 
times has little or nothing to do with 
such pronouncements. It is quite true 
that there would be no use in putting 
Trollope and Mrs. Gaskell where they 
would be safe, inviting reading. Their 
day may come again; it may always last 
for older people; but it is not for young- 
er people, at any rate not now. Why? 
Because the towns of Barchester and 
Cranford that seemed to us adorable 
are to young people as incapable of be- 
ing realized as the world without the 
automobile. Not that this fact would 
matter in itself, but for young girls to- 
day the humor has evaporated from 
these books, and the characters seem sim- 
ple, sentimental, dull, actuated only by 
a negative insipid virtue or a negative 
insipid vice. But Scott, on the other 
hand, they have by no means forsworn, 
although they insist that he should be 
read by older children. Why? “Because 
his characters and plots aren’t much, 
but because if you happen to like history 
and have had enough of it, he makes it 
come alive to you.” It may be that they 
are right. Goldsmith lasts not by reason 
of his plots once thought so agile, but by 
his point of view which arouses modern 
indignation. “Stooped to conquer— 
nothing. Who'd want a man who only 
could make love to a barmaid?” They 
like him for the edge he gives their scorn. 
The same is true of Jane Austen, though 
in her novels there is so much that is al- 
ways funny, always real and lasting. 
Match-making mothers have not died 
out, and neither have young girls who 
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set their caps. There is much that js 
humorous in the old-fashioned way 
that girls had to go about it. But to set 
your cap at a man because he'd sown 
wild oats, to find him irresistible be. 
cause of that— Fashions in heroes 
change; and Jane Austen has acquired 
a new humor that was never her intent. 

From these random instances what | 
wish to show is that the demand that 
my pupils make of any author is not 
that he must be modern, but that he 
must have something signal to convey 
to them. Plato’s account of the death of 
Socrates, for example, they were quick 
to use and put up against the cheap sen- 
sationalism of our times. It was not that 
they found it destructive merely to the 
literary canons of tragedy to be found 
in Shakespeare or in Ibsen. They were 
much more excited by what it did to the 
hysteria of the head-lines about the Sny- 
der case, which, be sure, they knew was 
going on. The tabloids with their head- 
lines could not conquer Plato, not even 
after all these many years. Chaucer, too, 
has much to convey to them. He makes 
them realize that in any age much fun 
and profit may be had from the close ob- 
servation of a group of people even ina 
subway; that class lines too strictly 
drawn, that snobbishness, bigotry, in- 
tolerance are high fences from chance 
contacts that give zest to life. Nor does 
Shakespeare need to be put into modern 
dress to get across his simple and essen- 
tial meanings. As a matter of fact, Hardy 
did have something to say to them. Out 
of surroundings as unfamiliar as those 
of Cranford and of Barchester, from the 
story of a peasant girl as unlike them- 
selves as possible, from a vocabulary that 
was not their own, they lifted a question 
of candor and of justice that is still to 
solve. Meredith I think would be de- 
lighted by what he has to say to them 
and by their reply to what he says. To 
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that scene, for instance, when Emmie’s 
husband makes such poor love to Diana 
and thus drives her into desperate mar- 
riage, they respond, “Why didn’t she 
have it out with him? And anyhow if 
Diana was as brilliant as Meredith wants 
usto think she was, why on earth did she 
think that she had to marry the first man 
who asked her? What did she think was 
going to hurt her? And if she had brains 
why didn’t she get to work and earn a 
living?” And by the fact that they refuse 
to recognize that a lady could not find a 
way to earn her living and have fun at 
doing it, by the reason that they reduce 
Diana, the supremely beautiful and su- 
premely courageous heroine of my own 
youth, to a “scare-cat,” they show how 
much water has flowed under the bridge. 

Naturally it is modern writers who in- 
terest them most. Galsworthy, for ex- 
ample, in his plays. And in dealing with 
these they show again a new attitude of 
mind. “Loyalties” in my youth would 
have been forbidden because the theft of 
Dancy was tracked down through bills 
given to a cast-off mistress. That part of 
the plot to these girls is incidental and 
not very interesting. What absorbs them 
is the theme that Galsworthy put into 
the last sentence. “Loyalties—what are 
you going to do when they conflict? 
Would you lie to save a friend when 
you knew him to be guilty? Which loy- 
alty outranks the others? And taken all 
together are they really not enough?” In 
the same way when these girls read “Jus- 
tice,” they are not interested at all in the 
fact that Falder commits a forgery and 
gets into trouble by his affair with Ruth, 
a married woman, or that Ruth takes 
later to the streets. What they want to 
know, and want to know insistently, is 
if we in this country treat a first offender 
in this way, if it is the better part of wis- 
dom that he should be treated in this 
way, if our prisons are as bad and as un- 
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intelligently conducted as the English 
prisons, if there is no real chance for a 
man who has once been in jail. In other 
words they accept sex in a matter-of-fact 
fashion and are incurious about it as it 
comes into these plays. What they are 
concerned with is the essential themes. 

Literature to them is not a resource, 
an escape, a means of cultivation. So ab- 
solutely do they bridge the gap between 
literature and life, so exactingly do they 
demand that books shall tell them some- 
thing, that as a rule they do not greatly 
care about the manner of the telling. 
Style was greatly accented in my youth. 
Now if it happens to be there, if it does 
not interfere, but adds, so much the bet- 
ter. But if style is all there is to any man, 
away with him. In that aspect, away 
with Meredith when he begins about 
“man not having yet rounded Cape 
Turk”; when his characters start to 
keep little books of epigrams and apho- 
risms. Away with Pater and De Quincey 
and their grand manner of saying next 
to nothing. Away with Stevenson as he 
writes in his essays. “If he would only 
not let you see that he was trying hard 
to write so beautifully.” Content is what 
matters. This is no generation to respect 
“the sedulous ape.” 

And because the girls are concerned 
with content, they have arrived at the 
last attitude I mentioned. “I think we 
ought to read this with an older person 
if we’re going to get much out of it.” 
Set down bluntly this sounds priggish. 
Nothing was ever less. These are not the 
days when a teacher can afford to be 
caught napping nor days in which her 
blushes will be spared. She is no dictator 
in the classroom. She is there to be ask- 
ed questions, many of them uncomfort- 
able questions. To evade them, to dodge 
them, to lie in answer to them is the last 
thing expected of her. Maybe she doesn’t 
know. But, in heaven’s name, let her say 
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so. No one knows everything, and igno- 
rance these moderns will forgive. But 
not dishonesty; above all not the dis- 
honesty of an older person to a younger. 

It is because they knew that they 
would not be so dealt with that I learn- 
ed that a group of younger girls was 
reading “Mother India” and was able 
to say what I did. Not that these girls 
mustn’t read it. Not that they would 
find it dull. But that it was possible that 
they might find it—in the most real sense 
injurious. Why? Because never under 
any circumstances would they find 
themselves facing childbirth in such cir- 
cumstances as were presented in this 
book whether falsely or truly; that the 
chances were that they would want chil- 
dren; that they would have them in 
countries where science was at their dis- 
posal; and that consequently it seemed 
silly to run the risk of needless horror 
lurking in their minds. It is not that I 
am absurd enough to think that my 
words put an end to “Mother India.” 
Without a question some of these girls 
went on with their reading of it. But at 
least they had offered to an older person 
her chance to put the emphasis where it 
belonged. 

The same opportunity was given me 
about “The Well of Loneliness” which 
turned up as naturally and as blithely 
as a May day. What was there to say 
and at a second’s notice? Only what one 
would say in all honesty to an older per- 
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son as one’s own conviction. That the 
first part of the book was a fine piece of 
writing. That the last part of the plot 
seemed as sentimental and as false as a 
poor Victorian comedy, that life did not 
shape its tragedies so neatly and so arti- 
ficially; that courage of expression 
could not make false pleading other 
than false pleading; that one could be in- 
finitely sorry for what lay outside the 
normal mentally just as one could be 
sorry for what lay outside the normal 
physically; but that one did not pretend 
that physical deformity lent beauty; that 
the world seemed so designed that only 
what was capable of creating something 
seemed to have real beauty whether it 
chanced to be a situation or a body or 
a mind. 

I am not saying that another person 
could not have advanced better reasons 
against the glamour and the danger of 
this book. I am very sure they could. All 
I mean to say is that in a world where 
there can be no restrictions placed on 
reading, not in the old sense—aloof- 
ness, squeamishness, the least self-con- 
sciousness seem to me the most danger- 
ous attitudes to take. In a generation 
when youth serves itself, it will not help 
them or us to erect the barrier of age 
which they are so willing to have down 
and which they have done much to level. 
If we erect it, if we retreat behind it, it 
will not be to youth, but to us that the 
old barricade will serve as a rebuke. 


In most of the discussions of censorship a line is drawn between literature 
for adults and that for youngsters. “Comstock Stalks” in the April Scris- 
NER’s showed the origin and absurdity of adult censorship. “Youth Serves 
Itself” and Mr. Redman’s article which follows it throw new light on 


the whole problem of censorship. 
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going to the heart of 
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Is Censorship Possible? 


BY BEN RAY REDMAN 


GREAT deal of ink has recently been 
A poured out upon the subject of 
literary censorship, but it would 
seem that almost all of this ink has flow- 
ed around the fringes of the problem 
without reaching the heart of it. Secon- 
dary questions have been dwelt upon 
tediously and inconclusively, while a 
single primary question has been neg- 
lected. We have been asking “What is 
obscene?” and “Is censorship right or 
wrong?” when our first question, strik- 
ing to the roots of the matter, should 
be: “Is censorship possible?” Simply 
that. Is censorship, as the censors them- 
selves conceive it, possible; or are cur- 
rent censorial activities, however right- 
eously inspired, based upon a funda- 
mental misapprehension of the nature 
of the problem? 

Briefly, I hold censorship to be impos- 
sible; I believe that the censorial organi- 
zations in this country, or any other, 
might be multiplied indefinitely, that 
they might be granted Czaristic powers, 
supported by the police, the full ma- 
chinery of the law, and all good citizens, 
and that even then they would be in- 
capable of accomplishing one jot or tittle 
of what they believe it their duty to ac- 
complish. But, before moving on to ar- 
gument and demonstration, let it be 
clear that we are here concerned only 
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with the censor who would exterminate 
the corrupting influences of pornogra- 
phy and obscenity, not with the reli- 
gious, political, or military censor. They 
are not within our scope; it is the “sex- 
censor” who is our quarry; and my pur- 
pose is to show that, although religious 
and political censorship can be moder- 
ately effective, and military censorship 
exceedingly effective, sex-censorship has 
never had and never will have a chance 
of accomplishing a fraction of its inten- 
tion. It is conceivable that a religious 
censorship could ban from a community 
all writings that it deemed heretical and 
keep that community in ignorance of 
the fact that there was such a thing as 
heresy; it is history that many govern- 
ments, for long periods, have been able 
to guard themselves quite effectively 
against subversive literature; and in our 
own day we have seen militaristic-patri- 
otic propaganda flourish to the exclu- 
sion of enemy propaganda, and bear 
deadly fruit. But priest, statesman, and 
soldier are confronted by no such fun- 
damental force as that against which the 
sex-censor levels his attack; and it is in- 
conceivable that any sex-censorship can 
ever be effective, for the simple reason 
that such censorship must seek to con- 
trol an uncontrollable force by the futile 
expedient of eliminating external stimu- 











li that are infinitely replaceable. Its im- 
potence resides in the fact that it can 
only do away with certain specific stim- 
uli that it considers evil; it cannot dimin- 
ish the desire for stimulation, and so 
long as that desire exists a dozen new 
stimuli can be found to take the place of 
every one that has been removed. The 
sex-censor fights against the growing 
grass, and he can never number his ene- 
mies until the sands of the sea are count- 
ed grain by grain. His ideal could be 
realized only by destroying sex itself; in 
other words, by destroying life. But let 
us consider the matter more specifically. 

Most thoughtful persons will agree, I 
think, that the gentlemen who frequent- 
ed the bald-headed row of “The Black 
Crook” were excited in precisely the 
same way, and to the same degree, by 
the amply clothed ladies of the ensem- 
ble, as are the gentlemen who now pay 
speculators’ prices for front-row seats 
by the “nude acts” in any of our current 
reviews. The thoughts and images that 
clustered behind those peering eyes of 
the day-before-yesterday were identical 
with the thoughts and images which 
obsessed the plump broker who was sit- 
ting on your left night before last. To- 
day the contortion of a naked torso is 
called upon to do the work that was 
once accomplished by the twist of a 
padded hip. The stimulus has changed, 
but the satisfaction is the same, because 
the desire is the same, and it is a desire 
that will be satisfied willy-nilly. Turn- 
ing to another familiar example, most 
male pedestrians must admit that the 
sight of a feminine ankle, seen beneath 
a lifted skirt, above a mud puddle, in 
1908, was quite as stimulating to the 
questing masculine eye as were the bare 
female knees everywhere visible in 1928. 
Nor can there be any question that read- 
ers of “Three Weeks,” which now seems 
almost mid-Victorian, once found the 
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same vicarious carnal satisfaction that a 
newer generation discovers in the most 
erotic novels now falling from the press. 
The desire remains the same; the stimu- 
lus seized upon is any that happens to 
be at hand. And, in plain English, there 
is not a blooming thing that all the cen- 
sors in the world can do about it. 

But, some readers may protest, we 
must think of the welfare of the adoles- 
cent; even if we grant the adult the peri- 
lous right of self-censorship, even if we 
admit the impossibility of guarding the 
adult mind against its own baser de- 
sires, we are still charged with the duty 
of protecting our children from corrup- 
tion. Their innocence must not be de- 
filed. The faith upon which this argu- 
ment rests is touching, but it is the faith 
of ignorance. No more than the adult 
can the child be protected against him- 
self; whatever stimulation he seeks, he 
will find, despite a million censors. Par- 
ents shudder at the thought of obscene 
literature passing into the hands of their 
offspring, poisoning the springs of char- 
acter and withering the tender shoots of 
personality; but even if they could des- 
troy every obscene book on earth they 
would not have advanced one step near- 
er success in their protective efforts. The 
youngster who gets hold of a copy of 
“Only A Boy” may gloat over the series 
of obscene and erotic images that the 
tale evokes, and, as the spinster in “At 
Mrs. Beam’s” was always remarking, 
“It’s not a very nice thought, is it?” No, 
it is not a very nice thought, but the 
youngster who never encounters “Only 
A Boy,” or any other classic of juvenile 
pornography, may get exactly the same 
thrill as his better-read contemporary 
by looking up recently learned and per- 
fectly reputable words in the family dic- 
tionary. Such words as “harlot” and its 
good old Anglo-Saxon synonym will, 
when seen in print for the first time, 
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prove quite as exciting to him as a whole 
chapter of “Mademoiselle de Maupin” 
may seem a few years later; and many 
an adolescent has found pages of “The 
Family Doctor,” or some other medical 
work for household reference, sufh- 
ciently “corrupting” to satisfy him for 
months on end. Shall we, then, put all 
dictionaries, medical books, and ency- 
clopedias on unreachable shelves? We 
may do so, but we shall gain nothing by 
the act. Growing boys get a great “kick” 
from obscene pictures, but if such pic- 
tures are unobtainable they will produce 
their own art work, based upon a fever- 
ed imagination and a knowledge that 
is often ludicrously inaccurate, and in 
the same way they write their own ob- 
scene literature on sidewalks, walls, and 
fences. Critical censorship must always 
be defeated by creative obscenity. Cen- 
sorship, of any kind, is helpless because 
it is impotent to touch the root of the 
supposed evil that it would eradicate; so 
long as the obscene image is desired, an 
evocative and satisfying stimulus will be 
found. 

The truth is that all normal persons, 
at one period or another of their devel- 
opment, experience a hunger for ob- 
scenity that is more or less intense, and 
whatever the intensity of the desire, 
great or little, the hunger is always sat- 
isfied in direct proportion to it, because 
it is a hunger that is capable of self-satis- 
faction. It feeds upon itse'f. External 
stimuli are fortuitous and their charac- 
ter is unimportant; the true stimulus is 
internal. In some persons this hunger, 
perhaps never troublesome, disappears 
at a comparatively early age; in others it 
makes itself intermittently felt through- 
out a lifetime; in still other, unfortu- 
nate, creatures it exercises a disastrous 
tyranny. It has been argued that censors, 
as a class, present an interesting case of 
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arrested development when they are 
judged by their appetite for the obscene, 
but this is not the place for a repetition 
or elaboration of the argument. The 
point is that this hunger, whatever its 
degree of intensity, however short or 
long its span of influence, is beyond the 
reach of censorship. It will find food in 
the desert and satiety in a cell. 

But, but, but— comes the protest, does 
this mean that you believe that any piece 
of writing, however lewd, lascivious, ob- 
scene, salacious and pornographic, with- 
in or without the meaning of any statute, 
might just as well be printed anywhere 
at any time? For all practical purposes, 
yes. Men will always seek, of course, to 
exercise some kind of censorship; com- 
munities will, according to their lights, 
always try to keep themselves “clean.” 
But the apparent victories that are won 
on newsstands, in bookstores, and in 
theatres, must of necessity be inconse- 
quential and satisfactory only to self-de- 
luded persons. There is no real differ- 
ence between a reader pruriently enjoy- 
ing Frank Harris’s “My Life and Loves,” 
and a reader pruriently enjoying “Pa- 
mela,” just as there is no real difference 
between the man who fixes a lascivious 
eye upon a chorus girl’s naked thigh 
and a man who, with precisely the same 
emotions, lingers over some rotogravure 
photograph in which a comely pair of 
legs has been generously posed by a 
ship’s cameraman. Obscenity does not 
reside in the stimulating object, but in 
the determined-to-be-stimulated subject; 
the sin, if sin there be, is not outside us, it 
is within. And that is the very simple ex- 
planation of why we can never arrive at 
a definition of obscenity: it assumes all 
forms, it is created by every individual 
for himself, from whatever materials 
may be available, according to the cur- 
rent dictates of his individual desire. 
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The fantastic countries which exist in the minds of international critics 


are destroyed by a “whiff or two of reality” from the pen of one of the 

most influential exponents of a real American criticism. Mr. Mumford 

points out the richness and validity of the American tradition and the su- 
periority of Europe in certain phases of industry and progress. 





American Condescension and 
European Superiority 


BY LEWIS MUMFORD 


America have been eying each 

other and endeavoring to find out 
wherein their likenesses and differences 
consist. A host of personalities, as dif- 
ferent as Franklin and Crévecceur and 
Tocqueville and Dickens and Matthew 
Arnold and Waldo Frank have con- 
tributed to this discussion; and since the 
war, with the appearance of observers 
like André Siegfried, Lucien Romier, 
and Herman Keyserling, the literature 
on the subject has become vast, not to 
say flatulent. 

It is doubtful if one can add any origi- 
nal data to a topic that has been so vari- 
ously exhausted. Is it not rather time to 
step in and confront both groups with 
some of the facts they have missed, and 
so, temporarily, sum up this long strife 
of debate? The failure to come to any 
solid conclusions has been due to the fact 
that both the American in Europe and 
the European in America have been 
dealing largely with fantastic construc- 
tions which existed chiefly in the mind 
of the observer: in emphasizing these 
false stereotypes they have neglected the 
real individualities that lie behind them. 
If it is less exciting to steer close to the 
coast-line of fact, it at least should have 
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the charm of novelty; and when our im- 
aginary differences sink, our real ones 
may significantly emerge, to our better 
common understanding. 


II 


Let us first examine what the Euro- 
pean thinks of America. Suppose one 
is seated at a little sidewalk café in Ge- 
neva, that natural meeting-place of those 
who are concerned with international 
affairs. In the solitude of this quiet hum- 
drum place, over a lazy glass of beer, one 
conjures up two or three absurd com- 
panions—a Frenchman, a German, an 
Englishman, let us say—whose notions 
about America compose into a single 
soliloquy. It would sound something 
like this: 

Your America is a great country; but, 
unfortunately, the land itself is entirely 
without individuality. We have travelled 
through it in the winter, leaving New 
York late in the afternoon and arriving 
in Chicago twenty hours later; and, up- 
on our honor, we have never seen outside 
Siberia such a vast monotonous stretch 
of steppes, unrelieved by mountain or 
hill or massed and spired city. It is no 
wonder that the cult of uniformity per- 
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vades your institutions: that must be the 
inevitable result of such a barren land- 
scape, such a flat theatre of action. You 
even lack a name of your own: citizens 
of the United States, you call yourselves 
only Americans, as if that were not 
equally good for a Mexican or a Ca- 
nadian; and not merely do you lack a 
name, but the fact that you are so largely 
descended from the original English 
stock, the fact that you speak the Eng- 
lish language, puts you in the rank of 
colonials: an Englishman feels not that 
you are fully an American but that you 
are a little less than an Englishman. 
You are a nation without a history, 
and you exult in that fact: did not your 
great industrialist, Henry Ford, express 
your common sentiment in his historic 
confession of ignorance ? Youhave sought 
to compensate for this by living in the 
future; hence you are always in a fever- 
ish effort to catch up with yourselves, 
and by denying the past you lack that 
sense of cumulative effort which gives 
ground and bottom to every new 
achievement. With no secure tradition, 
it is obvious that you can have no cul- 
ture: when your wealthy citizens wish 
to enjoy art or polite society they natu- 
rally come over to Europe, since your 
own country is in a state of relative bar- 
barism; and except for Whistler and 
Sargent, whom we appreciate in Europe, 
you have never produced a great artist. 
In the drama you occasionally show us a 
talented actor, like Tom Mix; and Jack 
London and the author of “Tarzan of 
the Apes,” whom we read with great 
avidity in France and Norway, are cer- 
tainly writers of very nearly the first 
rank; while in philosophy we must ac- 
knowledge the extraordinary influence 
of that really fine mind, Ralph Waldo 
Trine, the author of a book which we 
translate into German as “Der Unsinn 
des Sterbens”—you of course have read 
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it?—but beyond this bare handful of 
creative minds we have seen nothing of 
yours that we care for, nothing that has 
the true American spirit as we conceive 
it—a mixture of coarse strength and op- 
timism and practical ingenuity. 

Your greatest achievements, to be 
frank, have been in the realm of the 
practical; and here we are paralyzed by 
admiration, if we are not equally over- 
come by fear. Some of our architects, 
like Le Corbusier, Mendelsohn, and 
Gropius, have praised your grain ele- 
vators and your factories as the very pat- 
tern of elegance, and as the foundation 
of all future construction; and this cor- 
responds with the predictions of our 
philosophical historian, Spengler, who 
had told us that finance and engineering, 
the control of the practical, must take the 
place that philosophy and lyric poetry 
and humanized architecture once oc- 
cupied. We acknowledge your example; 
we are learning your lesson. Witness the 
Citroén sign which lights the highest 
structure in Paris: witness the cult of 
advertising in Germany, with its vast 
blocks of letters that shout like a loud- 
speaker in the ear of the passerby: we are 
all Americans now! 

We admire your office furniture, your 
typewriters, your efficiency systems; and 
we cannot understand why you laugh 
at a Babbitt or seek to undermine the 
complacency of a Dodsworth; for these 
men are the true leaders and creators of 
the machine age. The lesson of Ford 
has become the very catechism of the 
modern business man. We visit your of- 
fices in New York as the pious Hindu 
visits the temples at Benares: while we 
are sometimes a little dubious about the 
results, since there are some of us who 
feel that the old values of craft, industry, 
pure science, philosophy, cannot be em- 
braced by finance and efficiency alone, 
we still envy them. Your leadership is 
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undisputed. When one talks of the 


Americanization of Europe, as our Ger- 
man philosopher Miiller-Freienfels does 
in “The Mysteries of the Soul,” our feel- 
ings are plainly, as the psychologists 
would say, ambivalent: we praise that 
which we loathe and turn away from 
the creature we hasten to embrace. But 
in your country, despite this one pinnacle 
of achievement, all the things that Eu- 
rope has valued, all the things that have 
given us our individuality, our soul, have 
disappeared—or have never existed. 


Ill 


Our composite European has finished 
this harangue; and we are gathering our 
wits from revery when an American 
tourist, who has sneaked away from 
his Cook’s party in order to quench his 
thirst, sits down at the table. Let us listen 
to him. 

He is sick of Europe, he tells us; and 
so many things make him sick. The food 
is always his first complaint: instead of 
being served the same nondescript menu, 
composed chiefly of calories and mineral 
salts, with no recognizable distinction 
in either the quality or the mode of prep- 
aration, he has been faced in his pro- 
miscuous travels with a succession of 
native dishes, which differ with the cli- 
mate, the vegetation, the very history of 
the locality. Even the cheeses are varied; 
each region has its peculiar product to 
offer. He is sick of it. The multiplicity 
of flavors and styles upsets his stomach; 
and the multiplicity of languages upsets 
his mind, even though he makes no ef- 
fort to master them. 

Europe is old, he says—old, shopworn, 
second-hand. The water-closets do not 
work, and even large cities do not boast 
Statler Hotels and servidors. His pil- 
grimage has been confined chiefly to 
castles and museums; and he thinks of 
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Europe as a place where for thousands of 
years people have been killed, tortured, 
or subjected to the portrait painter. 
There are a few new things in Europe; 
but they exist side by side with the old, 
and insensibly become a part of it, as the 
latest shop-windows in the Rue Casti- 
glione exist side by side with the arcades 
of the Rue de Rivoli, and Haussmann’s 
Rue de Rivoli in turn falls in with the 
Louvre. Time stretches before and be- 
hind in Europe: the future is only half 
the length it is in America, because the 
tail of the past hangs on to it. Europeans 
are uninventive, indifferent to progress, 
bound to tradition. There is no life 
there: the live ones have all gone to 
America. The roads ought to be widened 
and straightened; the timeclock ought 
to be introduced; bathtubs ought to be 
made compulsory by law; and the habit 
of taking two hours for lunch with one’s 
family ought to be made a misdemeanor. 
What the old countries need is a dictator 
of the United States of Europe, who 
would combine the political strength 
of Czsar with the practical sagacity of 
Henry Ford. 

Our American forgets, of course, that 
Napoleon I made a pass at this very pro- 
gramme; and he would be nettled—net- 
tled if not disgusted—by the reminder 
that modern industry, so far from stand- 
ardizing Europe, has been accompa- 
nied during the last hundred years by 
the rise of nationalities and cultures 
which had hitherto been politically sub- 
merged—Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Pro- 
vence, Brittany, Czecho-Slovakia, Cata- 
lonia, to mention no others. 

Enough for our American’s picture of 
a lazy, caste-bound, feudal Europe, in- 
ertly smothered in old customs. The very 
electric power-station he is staring at, 
while he drinks his beer, grins contra- 
diction at his dearest beliefs; but he 
passes by the power-station with a blind 
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eye as he vainly tries to remember 
whether the prisoner of Chillon was a 
captive in Geneva, Berne, or Lucerne, 
and whether he had a lion or a bear to 
keep him company. In truth, the real 
Europe exists for the American behind a 
veil he himself carries over there, a veil 
composed in equal parts of Scott’s “Ivan- 
hoe,” the scandalous memoirs of a petty 
European prince, the humorous obser- 
vations of Mark Twain, and the general 
contempt he feels toward those unfortu- 
nate castes in America—a land proudly 
free of class distinctions—who are con- 
demned to shine shoes, sell fruits, or wait 
upon tables. The art and culture and 
science that modern Europe has pro- 
duced are for him dead, dead and un- 
real: a Delacroix, a Cézanne, a Matisse, 
a Brancusi are even more remote than 
Michelangelo and Raphael; while Clerk 
Maxwell and Hertz and Einstein do not 
hold a candle to the great American in- 
ventors who gave us the electric light 
and the audion tube. 


IV 


We have listened to these fantastic as- 
sumptions, these partial interpretations, 
these complacent exhibitions of arro- 
gance quite long enough: it is time for 
us to answer them back, and to blow 
down such fabulous beliefs with a whiff 
or two of cold reality. And first let us 
turn to the European. 

To do him justice, one must admit 
that our own countrymen are respon- 
sible for at least half the false statements 
and beliefs he has uttered. They have 
as grotesquely misinterpreted our de- 
velopment as the most prejudiced Euro- 
pean observer, and, out of sheer igno- 
rance or absence of mind, have permitted 
our real character to be obscured. Any 
one who has gone through the cities and 
countrysides of America in the daylight 


as well as by night, and in summer as 
well as winter, is aware that the notion 
that our country lacks physical individ- 
uality is a singularly inept one: we do 
not need a treatise on regional geog- 
raphy like J. Russell Smith’s “North 
America” to remind us of this. But while 
the country was being settled the notion 
that republican institutions were the 
greatest blessing of life was dominant, 
and men traded beautiful landscapes for 
barren ones, and the gardened home- 
steads of New York and Pennsylvania 
for a row of dirty shacks, with a small 
sense of loss. The delight in regional in- 
dividuality was called sectionalism after 
the Civil War and treated as a menace: 
but no amount of mechanical standardi- 
zation can obscure the differences that 
separate New England from New 
Mexico, Virginia from California, or 
Alabama from Minnesota. Real indi- 
viduality may be helpfully abetted by 
self-consciousness: an Anderson, a Sand- 
burg, a Frank Lloyd Wright may make 
manifest to the communities of the prai- 
ries the source: and flavor and creative 
possibilities of their regional life; but it 
springs out of daily influences, the land- 
scape, the climate, the racial and na- 
tional traditions; which are effective 
even when they are unconscious. 

Of this individuality we have had 
plenty in America, and so far from its 
disappearing the signs point rather to an 
increase. In the physical struggle and 
movement of the pioneer period, when 
the old patterns of life were breaking up, 
there was little opportunity for individ- 
ual life to develop, and the newer parts 
of the country submitted to a low sort of 
standardization. It is, in fact, only since 
1890 that a period of general settlement 
may be said to have begun: the recent 
appearance of such an excellent State his- 
tory as that of Illinois exactly parallels 
the sort of self-consciousness that created 
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the interesting town histories of early 
nineteenth-century New England; and 
in an historic, if not a literary, sense the 
author of the “Spoon River Anthology” 
is a Middle Western Hawthorne. 

Our European who stops in the stand- 
ardized hostelries and the standardized 
metropolises is not aware of this growing 
individuality: so he places too much 
faith in the statistics of motor-car pro- 
duction and his own rapid impressions, 
and has no just notion of the quiet but 
effective work which is going on, for 
instance, in universities like Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Michigan, New Mexico. One of the to- 
kens of this new individuality lies in the 
very changes in the language, subtly 
colored, as it is, not merely by local al- 
lusions and customs but by the influence 
of European languages other than Eng- 
lish. Contemporary literary names, like 
Mencken, Dreiser, Sandburg, Rolvaag, 
Ostenso, Rosenfeld, Kreymborg, re- 
mind us of the fact that a good part of 
our population is not of English stock 
and feels no necessary affiliations with 
English literature. 

Indeed, as the nationalities which have 
been absorbed since 1850 get past the 
struggle of the first generation, with new 
customs and a new tongue, the contribu- 
tion of other languages, and other modes 
of feeling and expression, will probably 
become even more vigorous, and the 
divergence from Colonial English more 
obvious. We have partly absorbed the 
Indian in foods and place-names, and 
perhaps, as Mrs. Mary Austin suggests, 
in our unconscious rhythms. Mr. Alfred 
Zimmern pointed out long ago how de- 
liberately we impoverished ourselves by 
the doctrine of the melting-pot, which 
robbed the newcomer of his own indi- 
viduality without giving him a fresh cul- 
ture in anything but the externals of 
manners. Now, however, that our re- 
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gional cultures are beginning to emerge 
through the dull whitewash of political 
and industrial uniformity, it will be pos- 
sible to encourage the existence of older 
cultural traditions, thus permitting their 
integration in a new America, instead 
of hastening their disuse and annihila- 
tion. 

The chief obstacle to this process has 
been our lack, not of history but of his- 
toric appreciation, which preserves the 
sense of continuity between men of suc- 
ceeding generations and their institu- 
tions. We have covered up this lack by 
overstressing the purely political aspects 
of our life and by giving to the Consti- 
tution and the Fathers of the Country a 
character so sacrosanct as to defy verbal 
alteration. So far our European is right; 
and if this were all that constituted our 
history Mr. Ford would have been right, 
too, when he characterized it as bunk. 
As a matter of fact, the history of our 
country, the sum of significant things 
that have been created or enacted here, 
is only just beginning to be written: in 
literature, Mr. Van Wyck Brooks and 
Mr. Vernon Parrington and Mr. Waldo 
Frank, in history proper, Mr. Frederick 
Turner, Mr. Samuel Eliot Morrison, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Beard, and a whole 
group of assiduous scholars, have only 
recently begun to bring to light our real 
past as distinguished from an iconog- 
raphy of political documents and a hagi- 
ography of mouldy saints. 

Our medizval architecture, the New 
England village, the clipper ship, the 
whaler, the covered wagon, the frontier, 
the great writers who clustered around 
Emerson, the great engineers and archi- 
tects, Eads, Roebling, Richardson, Sulli- 
van, Root, Charles Eliot, Jr.—these and a 
hundred other items of our past and our 
living present are just beginning to be 
taken in by us. Much remains to explore. 
Extraordinary minds, like Hegel’s pupil, 
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John Roebling, the designer of the 
Brooklyn Bridge, are still without a bi- 
ography; and our most original phi- 
losopher, Charles Peirce, waited long for 
the collection of his published papers, 
to say nothing of his note-books. Only 
lately have we begun to discover Tho- 
reau the moralist as distinguished from 
Thoreau the writer on Nature, or Mel- 
ville the epic poet as well as Melville the 
writer of adventure yarns; and so young 
is our tradition that but a few minds 
have as yet dared to accept it in its en- 
tirety, recognizing the connection be- 
tween Emerson and George Woodberry 
and Paul Elmer More and John Jay 
Chapman, between Hawthorne and 
Henry James and Howells, between 
Thoreau and Robert Frost, Whitman 
and Jeffers, Poe and Wallace Stevens, or 
between Artemus Ward and Mark 
Twain and Finley Peter Dunne and 
Ring Lardner. It is not the poverty of 
American thought so much as the ab- 
sence of our own self-respect that has 
made the European confine his notions 
of our literature to such motley repre- 
sentatives as Longfellow, Edgar Rice 
Burroughs, Jack London, and Upton 
Sinclair. 

One need say little about the monu- 
ments we are uncovering, as we find 
them in the carpentry of the eighteenth- 
century house, and the bedspreads and 
hooked rugs of the early nineteenth-cen- 
tury farm; in the genuine primitives of 
the itinerant portrait-painter or the racy 
wood-engravings of the early magazine 
artists; in the railroad stations of Rich- 
ardson, the office buildings of Louis Sul- 
livan and John Root and the dwelling 
houses of Frank Lloyd Wright, to say 
nothing of the work of anonymous en- 
gineers, all of whom laid the foundation 
for the modern movement in European, 
if not in American, architecture. Scat- 
tered and isolated though these examples 
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may be, they nevertheless give a new 
color to a past that has hitherto been 
painted in the purely subjective gray of 
Puritanism or the smutty black of in- 
dustrialism. One may say, without para- 
dox, that our past still lies ahead of us; 
and the more we recover it the more 
deeply conscious we will be of an in- 
dividuality which does not rest solely 
upon our pre-eminence in financial or- 
ganization and industrial activity. The 
existence of a painter like Ryder rein- 
forces our faith in a Marin to-day; the 
work of an Eakins brings closer a con- 
temporary like Thomas Benton; for a 
genuine tradition does not stifle but re- 
inforces our interest in the present, and 
makes it easier to assimilate what is fresh 
and original. Has not the establishment 
of this essential continuity been perhaps 
the most important contribution of the 
last fifteen years in criticism? Seeking, 
in Mr. Van Wyck Brooks’s phrase, for a 
usable past, we are surprised not by its 
existence but its richness. 


V 


When one turns to that part of our life 
which the European regards with such 
uneasy admiration—our mass produc- 
tion, our card indexes, the cult of adver- 
tising, the worship of efficiency—one is 
conscious, as an American, of two ele- 
ments which are usually left out of ac- 
count. One of them is the fact that, due 
to an original scarcity of hands, we have 
gone farther than any other civilization 
in doing away with degrading menial 
labor. Neither card indexes nor mass 
production has been responsible for this; 
for a good part of our mass production 
is devoted to articles, like fashionable 
clothes, which actually increase rather 
than diminish the item of labor; but the 
fact itself exists, hand in hand with a cer- 
tain habit of self-help, independence, 
willingness to face the whole round of 














life. This flexibility of function and de- 
sire to master the material conditions of 
existence derive directly, I think, from 
our pioneering past, and antedate mass 
production by at least a century. 

Europe has always had a stable work- 
ing class to stand between well-bred and 
cultivated people and these realities. 
While we have not entirely done away 
with this class, we have to a considerable 
degree transferred its functions to ma- 
chines, and the menials that remain have 
an independence and self-respect one 
does not meet in Europe except in 
Switzerland, or, according to good re- 
port, in the Scandinavian countries. 
Ferrero was shocked, half a generation 
ago, when he found that the wife of an 
American intellectual cooked the dinner 
that was served him; but, from a thor- 
oughly humane point of view, his re- 
action was even more shocking. The 
simple bedroom, the self-service, the 
willingness to do “bread labor,” the 
achievement of which was such an heroic 
task for Tolstoi, is not unknown in 
America even among the rich; and 
among the middle classes, especially in 
the small towns and the countryside, it 
is of course a commonplace. Aristotle 
said that if the shuttle could weave by 
itself and the plectrum play on the lyre, 
chief workmen would not need helpers 
nor civilization slaves. We have not yet 
abolished slavery, but as a civilization 
we have taken a deliberate step in that 
direction. 

The other interesting fact about our 
material standards is that while the Eu- 
ropean is worshipping at the shrine of 
Taylor, Ford, and company, it is among 
our own scholars and men of letters that 
the real dangers of this civilization and 
its underlying weaknesses have been 
most keenly assessed, most drastically 
criticised. Just because we have gone far- 
ther in the matter of mechanical tech- 
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nic than most of our European rivals, we 
have been able better to see the inherent 
weaknesses of a régime which devotes 
itself wholly to producing certain flimsy 
end-products and thrusting them upon 
the market, without regard for what 
happens to the worker, or what the total 
result is upon society at large. The late 
Thorstein Veblen and, after him, Mr. 
Stuart Chase have pointed out the gross 
inefficiencies that take place in the whole 
order of industrial production—inefh- 
ciencies due to the irregularity of mark- 
ets, the misdirection of energies, and the 
instability and falsity of current stand- 
ards of consumption, which are based 
upon manufactured pecuniary “needs” 
and not upon vital wants. A whole series 
of writers, Sinclair Lewis, Waldo Frank, 
Upton Sinclair, Ring Lardner—almost 
all, be it noted, popular writers—have 
written parables about the ineptitude 
of concentrating upon practical affairs 
alone the passion which should be spread 
over the totality of life, over love and art 
and animal joy and the idealities. 
While Spengler tells his European 
contemporaries to devote themselves to 
finance and technic, our masters of 
business, our Fords and Rockefellers, 
with a sentiment that does credit to their 
hearts if not to their minds, proclaim by 
every gesture of their uneasy souls that 
business is not enough; and belatedly 
they seek to preserve, in wax if not in 
flesh, the memory of the very rural cul- 
ture they have, by their ruthless concen- 
tration upon the machine process alone, 
demolished! It is not without signifi- 
cance that Babbitt the booster, in Mr. 
Lewis’s recent novel, became the some- 
what deprecatory Dodsworth, who 
stands aside from his business preoccu- 
pations for a considerable time and tor- 
tures himself with revery and thought. 
Having made industry an “end-in- 
itself” for at least a century, we have 
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awakened during the present generation 
to realize that it is only a subsidiary 
function of life, and that when it pre- 
dominates over every other function, it 
is a sign of cultural emptiness, if not 
actually of personal neurosis. 

In short, we are through with pioneer- 
ing, the period of preparation; and we 
are entering upon a period of fulfil- 
ment. Those who fear the “American- 
ization” of the world judge us by the 
shallow self-confidence and vainglo- 
riousness of our past. But look at our 
literature! That note is only a hangover 
there, an echo in the minds of the vulgar. 
In America all things flow, and the least 
reliable way of gauging our future is 
by examining the contents of our past. 
Our very lack of tradition, which has 
prevented us from building upon our 
successes, also keeps us from stewing so 
long in our errors. Give us another thirty 
years of self-examination and readjust- 
ment and America may be the last place 
in which to find “Americanism.” It is far 
more likely that the cult will survive in 
Italy, Russia, or China. 


VI 


Our American’s complaint against 
Europe is the obverse of the European’s 
praise of America. He has an unreason- 
ing dread of individuality, of nuance, 
a dread which was partly a self-protec- 
tive one in the pioneer who never sufh- 
ciently identified himself with a partic- 
ular landscape, a particular way of life, 
to become thoroughly a part of it. Just 
because the American community was 
originally composed of dissident reli- 
gions, creeds, nationalities, political be- 
liefs, the pioneer placed an excessive 
value upon external similarities: hence, 
when his descendant visits Europe he 
is irritated by the variety of individuali- 
ties that greets him at every turn. 
Doubtless, these differences in Europe, 





like the political frontiers, make life 
harder for the traveller; but by what 
canon of reason or faith should the life 
of the community be adjusted to the con- 
venience of those who do not share its 
existence permanently? It is just because 
superficial movement over the skin of 
the planet has become easy that men 
must preserve all the more zealously 
those flavors of a community which 
evaporate with distance and constant 
handling. It is not the regionalism of 
Provence or the intense localism of a 
little Swiss canton that causes interna- 
tional misunderstandings and war: our 
gross brutal antagonisms are caused by 
just the opposite process, by the imperial- 
ism which attempts to inflict an alien 
culture upon a local community, as the 
Italians are doing in the Austrian Alps, 
as the Americans have done with the 
Indian; or which reaches out for the 
exclusive possession of territories, re- 
sources, and markets, and comes into 
conflict with other states expanding ob- 
streperously in the same manner. True 
individuality creates that deep self-re- 
spect which works against mean con- 
quests and exploitations; and when 
August Comte looked forward to the 
creation of a hundred and sixty separate 
regional unities in the future Europe 
he was anticipating a period, not of war, 
but of progressive federalization and 
harmony, since no culture, however in- 
dividual, can be self-subsistent. 

What is inimical to both peace and 
culture is the notion that any one indi- 
viduality is capable of supplanting or 
doing away with the necessity for others. 
The American who thinks that people 
are, after all, just the “same” the world 
over is assuming, secretly, that they are 
all Americans; and he is at a loss when 
he runs up against a set of assump- 
tions, a habit of mind, an outlook on 
life totally different from his own. Any 














peace between communities which was 
achieved by the suppression of individu- 
ality would be a form of death: on the 
contrary, what is needed for permanent 
peace is the fundamental assumption 
that individuality is a value, a value that 
cannot be suppressed, and that the har- 
monious interplay between the cultures 
of the world can take place, along with 
the necessary measures of practical co- 
operation, only when the fear of being 
aggressively absorbed or assimilated has 
been done away with. 

The notion that the world would be en- 
riched by a process of superficial “Amer- 
icanization,” by spreading the same 
practices in education, the same litera- 
ture, the same language, the same break- 
fast foods throughout the planet is an 
idle one. There is a certain intimate 
complex of cities and landscapes and 
institutions that is as necessary for a 
community’s full development as the 
special partnership of atmosphere, soils, 
bacteria, insects, birds, and other plants 
which supports the existence of a bo- 
tanical species; and there is no patent 
substitute for this stable synthesis. The 
American who rebels against the re- 
gional cultures of Europe is rebelling 
against a chief source of Europe’s 
strength. As our own country settles 
down and develops we will, no matter 
how thick the spread of highways and 
radio stations and power lines, become 
more and more conscious of the essen- 
tial differences, sometimes obvious, 
sometimes subtle and delicate, between 
one region and another. If the American 
would take this lesson back from Europe 
he could well leave behind the panelled 
interiors and the religious icons he so 
zealously loots and transports; for he 
would have within his own soul part 
of that precious essence out of which 
such works of art were originally cre- 
ated. 
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It is this hold upon communal indi- 
viduality which has enabled certain 
parts of Europe to adopt the efficiencies 
of modern industrialism without being 
altogether overwhelmed by its barba- 
rism. One grants that the effort has not 
always been successful: in the poorly 
settled parts of Europe, as in the Eng- 
lish Midlands, for example, where the 
remains of an old culture were very 
thin, the process had the same brutality 
it exhibited in, say, Pittsburgh or Chi- 
cago; but there are other countries, like 
Switzerland or Holland or Sweden, 
where the new and the old have been 
admirably combined. The American 
who buries his head in old castles ignores 
that fact in the art of building cities, 
from ancient medieval ones down to 
the latest garden city at Welwyn, Eng- 
land, it is the European and not the 
American who has constantly led. He 
forgets that even for traffic Paris beats 
Chicago, that in the matter of parks Lon- 
don led the way for Boston, that the 
Eiffel Tower scraped the skies long be- 
fore the Woolworth Building, that the 
docks of Hamburg put to shame all our 
Atlantic ports, and that the new work- 
ers’ housing in Amsterdam or London 
or Vienna or Berlin leaves our “pros- 
perous” municipalities ridiculously in 
the rear, stewing helplessly in slums they 
have neither the initiative to demolish 
nor the power to replace. While it is 
only belatedly that the American sky- 
scraper has sloughed off its fatuous an- 
tique decorations, it is to Europe that 
we must turn for ringing examples of 
modern architecture, in Hilversum, 
Amsterdam, Frankfort, Berlin—exam- 
ples which, to our shame be it said, owe 
not a little to the initiatives of our own 
pioneers. 

For leadership in painting, we must 
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turn to the country that produced Cé- 
zanne, and for initiative and daring in 
thought we have only a handful of 
names, like those of Willard Gibbs and 
Charles Peirce, to put alongside the great 
galaxy Europe produced during the last 
century; and, as an Einstein, a Freud, a 
Whitehead, a Geddes, a Haldane, show, 
is still producing. A civilization which 
can out of its orthodox creeds produce 
a Spinoza or a Kant, out of the strict 
alignment of its social classes a Faraday 
or a Napoleon, is, one need hardly say, 
neither moribund nor decrepit nor hope- 
lessly caked in stale ritual. Surpassed in 
one department of the practical life or 
another by the temporary ascendancy 
of some mechanical dodge we have per- 
fected, like the chain production of 
cheap motors, Europe has in her cul- 
ture reserves of power and energy that 


are illimitable, because they are based 
upon the work of prime movers, like 
the poet, the philosopher, the pure scien- 
tist, rather than upon derivative trans- 
mitting mechanisms like the technician 
and the business man. Even invention, 
even technic, cannot, as the most em- 
inent of our engineers has reminded us, 
exist or continue to improve without 
support from basic activities which are 
entirely free from any immediate prac- 
tical application. The respect for the 
thinker is fortunately still a mark of 
the European mind; and as long as this 
respect remains pervasive, Europe need 
not fear American competition. Until 
America more fully absorbs that lesson 
from Europe, or until Europe herself 
forgets it, all our chance advantages of 
men or resources or money will only be 
passing ones. 


Song 


By Loutse Bocan 


Ir is not now I learn 

To turn the heart away 

From the rain of a wet May 
Good for the grass and leaves. 
Years back I paid my tithe, 

And earned my salt in kind, 
And watched the long slow scythe 
Move where the grain was lined, 
And saw the stubble burn 

Under the darker sheaves. 
Whatever now must go 

It is not the heart that grieves. 

It is not the heart—the stock, 
The stone,—the deaf, the blind— 
That sees the birds in flock 


Steer narrowed to the wind. 




















A job—or Paris? To marry or not 
to marry? A young man who 
knew what he was doing decides 






























E had not expected to go to the 

H office so soon in spite of his 

| promise to Laura, and was sur- 
prised to find himself turning into the 
big brass-and-marble entrance of the 
building, just as he had done so many 
times before he went away. On the left 
were the steps leading down to the sub- 
way. On the right was the drug-store 
where sometimes during the rush season 
he would swallow hot coffee in quick 
gulps, tasting of paper containers. 

As he walked on through the lob- 
by, and automatically turned into the 
fourteenth-floor express, he thought of 
himself as a man of character, going 
back to the job he hated, giving up his 
chance for individual work, his own 
life, his freedom. 

Already, while standing in the car, 
waiting to be taken up, he felt the de- 
pression of the office on the fourteenth 
floor, and for a moment he wondered 
why he was going back. 

The elevator glided by brown doors. 

In the car with him were three men 
with brief-cases. One held a cigar in his 
left hand, the end of which he kept flick- 
ing with his little finger. 

It occurred to him that possibly Riker 
would not take him back—in that case 
he would never have to go into that 
building again. He could go away. Back 
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A Man of Character 


BY HENRY MEADE WILLIAMS 


to Paris and the Pasteur Institute and the 
exciting, satisfying life of research and 
experiment, where already his work, 
crude as it was, had been recognized by 
one or two of the big men over there. 
But at the same time he knew he could 
not do that. He had come back to Laura. 
He had wanted her, and he had come 
back to her. He had to make good. He 
had to amount to something. Hadn’t his 
family, his successful brothers, his re- 
spected father, told him he had to 
amount to something? 

Standing next to the elevator boy was 
a girl with short black hair and a green 
work smock. She chewed gum, and gig- 
gled at the boy. 

Looking at the back of her head, he 
thought he could get the job if he really 
wanted to. All he had to do was to show 
Riker the letter from the Dillon Com- 
pany. For the past three years Riker 
would have given his heart and soul to 
any one who could land the Dillon ac- 
count. And now, he had it there, in his 
pocket. 

The noise of the office met him, as he 
stood in the little hallway, the clatter of 
the typewriters, the telephone bells, the 
hum and murmur of voices. 

The new telephone girl stopped him. 

“Who do you want to see?” 

“Mr. Riker,” he said. 
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It seemed strange to see the office 
through the eyes of an outsider. There 
weren't many changes in the place—he 
remembered several of the stenographers 
in the outer office. He could see the re- 
ception-room around the corner, and re- 
membered the long placating talks with 
clients, and the time the office force gave 
a party in there with homemade wine, 
when Stevens, the cashier, got sick. 

Miss Killpenny, the office manager, 
ran up to him. 

“Why, Mr. Coyle! So you're back! 
Did ja have a good time? Are you com- 
ing back here?” 

Miss Killpenny was tall, and went 
down from her narrow shoulders like a 
pyramid. She always wore stylish black 
satin. 

“You're the same Mr. Coyle,” she said. 
“Did ja have a good time in gay Paree?” 
She winked. 

“Is Mr. Riker in?” he asked. 

“I guess so,” she said; “go on in and 
see. It won’t cost you anything.” 

He walked into the hallway which ran 
past the offices of the account executives. 
Far down the corridor in a private al- 
cove was Mr. Riker’s room. And beyond 
it—with the door closed—was his own 
old office. He recalled, without enthusi- 
asm, its brightness and warmth and 
fresh smell of wax. He had left in the 
bottom right-hand drawer of the desk a 
cheap cigarette-case and a copy of “A 
Night in the Luxembourg” in the Mod- 
ern Library edition. 

Mr. Riker was sitting in the big chair 
by the window dictating to little Miss 
McKenna when he came in. He held his 
ribboned glasses in both his hands be- 
fore him—his pointed gray beard (which 
hid a scar on his chin) was, as usual, 
freshly trimmed. 

When Mr. Riker saw him he got up, 
holding onto the papers in his lap, and 
came forward to greet him. 


“Hello, Bob, come in! Glad to see you. 
When did you get back?” And he said, 
putting the papers down on the desk, 
“That’s all, Miss McKenna. Thank you.” 

When Bob didn’t speak, Mr. Riker 
looked at him with that faintly puzzled 
expression Bob remembered so well, and 
went on hurriedly, as though he felt it 
necessary to explain, “I’ve been to Chi- 
cago on a trip. I’m just going over some 
letters and checking up on the week’s 
records.” 

As he watched Mr. Riker settling him- 
self in the big chair, Bob was thinking 
how he disliked him, and of the fights 
they used to have. Mr. Riker stood for 
everything Bob despised. He was one of 
those older men who think that by be- 
ing vulgar they are in sympathy with 
youth, that by being sly they are wise, 
that by being cynical they are intellec- 
tual. 

“Did you have a good time in Paris?” 
Mr. Riker asked, smiling knowingly. 

“Yes,” Bob said. He didn’t feel like 
telling Mr. Riker about his laboratory 
work, about the long, delicious hours 
standing over test tubes and peering in- 
to the microscope, and the exultation of 
hard work well done at the end of the 
day. 

“Why did you come back so soon?” 

“IT don’t know,” Bob said. “Got tired 
of loafing, I guess.” His father had call- 
ed it loafing. Mr. Riker would call it 
loafing. 

“You're right! A young man doesn’t 
like to loaf.” 

Mr. Riker leaned back in his chair and 
smiled cautiously at Bob. Bob had felt 
when he first came into the room that 
Mr. Riker was hiding something by his 
glad-hand manner, as if he were watch- 
ing the moves of a competitor in busi- 
ness. 

They talked more about Paris. Mr. 
Riker had been there on his first long 
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vacation, and he said he knew many 
places in the Montmartre district, and 
became excited when he hinted at some 
of his amorous adventures. When he ask- 
ed Bob if he knew a certain place, and if 
he had had any luck there, Bob said, 
“Yes.” It was easier than explaining why 
he seldom went to Montmartre. 

“Paris is wonderful,” Mr. Riker said 
dreamily, pulling his beard. “The city 
of love.” 

Mr. Riker talked on at random, men- 
tioning parties he had attended, young 
women who had come into his life, busi- 
ness in general, and the Riker Company 
in particular. Then at last he turned to 
Bob and said: 

“What are you going to do?” And 
again he looked at Bob in that old 
searching way. 

“Get to work, I guess.” 

Mr. Riker looked out of the window. 
During conferences he looked out of the 
window, when he wanted to show that 
the matter did not personally concern 
him. 

“Planning to live in the city?” he ask- 
ed, peering at the East River. 

“Te” 

“The best place. Yes, indeed, New 
York’s the only place.” He picked up 
some papers from the little table beside 
his chair and glanced at them. 

“I’m going to get married,” Bob said. 

Mr. Riker looked up. “Well!” he said. 
“Well! Congratulations. Rather sud- 
den, isn’t it? Best thing, though.” 

“I suppose so,” Bob said. 

Mr. Riker looked curiously at him. 
“Umm,” he said; and then, “When?” 

“This week.” 

“Fast work. Some one you met in 
Paris?” 

“No. I knew her here.” 

Mr. Riker looked less interested. 
“Well, good luck to you,” he said. 

They sat there in the office without 
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saying anything for a moment, and 
through the open window came the 
lonely whistle of a boat on the East 
River above the dull murmur of the 
traffic on the street below; and during 
that moment, Bob thought of getting up 
and saying “Good-by” without men- 
tioning the job, of going away—back to 
Paris. He saw his return to America as 
only a gesture, meaning nothing. He 
had come back because he had left Laura 
and had felt sorry for her. He could 
leave her again easily. He saw himself 
rushing through the streets of Paris in a 
taxi—he could hear the eager voice of 
the little proprietor of the hotel on the 
Place de l’Odeon. He could feel the lux- 
ury of being free again, to study, to talk 
with the men who were working with 
him, who were congenial—eating where 
he wanted, drinking, living. 

Mr. Riker opened a box of cigarettes. 

“Where are you going to work?” he 
asked. 

“That’s what I was going to talk to 
you about, Mr. Riker.” 

Mr. Riker frowned, and became cool- 
er. He stroked his beard. Bob felt like 
saying, “Oh, hell! I’m not going to ask 
you for a job.” 

“Well, you know, Coyle,” Mr. Riker 
said, “we'd like nothing better than to 
have you back. You are—er—a good 
man to have.” 

“T'd like to come back.” 

“Umm—well—to tell you the truth we 
didn’t expect you back.” 

There was a silence. 

“Then—there’s no job open?” 

“No. That’s the truth, Coyle.” Mr. 
Riker seemed relieved. 

Bob got up immediately. “All right,” 
he said; “thanks, Mr. Riker.” 

At the door he turned and looked back 
into the office once more, and saw the 
windows facing the East River, and he 
heard himself telling Laura that there 
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was no job there. He was surprised how 
little it seemed to matter to him what 
Laura would say. 

“Well, so long, Mr. Riker.” 

“I’m sorry,” Mr. Riker said; “you un- 
derstand. There’s no hard feelings?” 

“Why should there be? I understand 
perfectly. You got on well enough with- 
out me when I was away, and so you see 
no reason why you can’t go on without 
me. That’s all right—I understand.” 

Mr. Riker looked across his desk at 
him. “Well, good-by, Coyle. Come 
around when you get settled and we'll 
have another talk. My best regards to 
the lady.” 

Bob turned away, and as he glanced 
down the hall he saw that the door into 
his old office was open. He walked to 
the room and stared in at a young man 
with blond hair leaning back in the 
swivel chair, a foot on the open bottom 
drawer, dictating to a stenographer. The 
young man glanced up, and looked at 
Bob with annoyance. “Is there anything 
you wish ?” he asked. 

As Bob walked back to Mr. Riker’s 
office, he heard the door of his old room 
slam shut. 

Mr. Riker was examining a proof of a 
layout. “What is it, Coyle?” he asked 
impatiently. 

Bob felt angry, unreasonably so, and 
the anger got into his voice. “Who’s the 
guy in my old office?” 

“Maybe you don’t understand,” Mr. 
Riker said. He set the layout on the 
table, and emphasized his words, as 
though he were talking to a rather stu- 
pid small boy. “You left us in the lurch 
a year ago, without notice. You walked 
out on us. You said you wanted to go 
abroad to get away from all this—what- 
ever you meant by that. Well, business 
must go on. We hired another man to 
take your place. He’s doing very well, 
indeed. You mustn’t expect us to fire 
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him for your convenience after we went 
to all the trouble of training him. I’m 
sorry, Coyle, but, you see, there’s noth- 
ing doing.” 

Mr. Riker abruptly rang the bell for 
Miss McKenna. As Bob watched his 
back as he bent over the desk, and saw 
the complacent way he moved the pa- 
pers about, fixing things up so impor- 
tantly, he thought of the blond young 
man in the swivel chair. 

“Supposing I want that job?” 

Mr. Riker looked up. His face was red. 

“I can’t afford to waste any more time, 
Coyle,” he said. “Good day.” 

Miss McKenna stood impatiently in 
the door beside Bob. 

Then, without realizing how he had 
said it, he had told Riker about the letter 
he had from the Dillon people, and 
found himself alone again in Mr. Rik- 
er’s office, with the doors closed, making 
plans with Mr. Riker, who was calling 
him Bob again and patting him on the 
back. They talked of how he would 
have his old office back again, about 
special trips to the Dillon factory, about 
a raise, and about the $7,000 percentage 
from the Dillon account alone. 

And Bob found himself excited, 
pleased with himself, feeling strong, 
competent, landing a job, amounting to 
something. He was even looking for- 
ward to telling Laura. 

In the elevator, going down from the 
fourteenth floor, twenty minutes later, 
he stared at the brown doors gliding by, 
and he said to himself, “I mean it—I 
really mean it!” And, as he stood there, 
being swept to the ground, he heard the 
rushing wind in the shaft-way, and he 
thought it sounded strange—like an 
empty laugh. 


Laura was sitting in the living-room 
reading a book when he came in. She 















































looked settled and comfortable sitting 
under the reading-lamp—the light shin- 
ing on her yellow hair. She looked up 
when she heard his step, and lowered 
the book. He came across the room to 
her, and as she waited for him to kiss 
her, he saw the remains of a tomato 
sandwich on the table beside her. 

“Well,” she said slowly, putting the 
book on the table beside the sandwich, 
“what happened at the office?” 

He told her. He told her how he had 
gone to the office and asked for the job 
back, and how gladly Riker gave it back 
to him. 

“Did you tell him about us?” 

“What, Laura?” 

“About our getting married.” 

“Yes, why?” 

“Tm glad,” she said. She got up and 
went to the window and closed it. On 
the way back she pulled the rug straight 
with her heel. Then she put his hat on 
the hall table, and he could imagine her 
saying to herself, “Why does he always 
leave his hat on the chair?” 

The room was one of a new four- 
room apartment on 36th Street and Lex- 
ington Avenue, which he had helped 
Laura fix up before he left for Paris. He 
remembered buying the table with the 
inlay, upon which Laura kept the red- 
and-black cigarette-box, and the ultra- 
modern lamp, shaped like a streak of 
lightning. Laura was proud of that 
lamp. He thought of the rainy after- 
noon she had first shown it to him, and 
he, because of what he had to tell her, 
had hardly noticed it. He had come to 
tell her that he was going away—to 
Paris to study in the Pasteur Institute. 
He remembered how Laura had stared 
at him—her bewilderment, her anger, 
and at the last—her hurt scorn. 

Laura lit a cigarette, holding it be- 
tween her thumb and forefinger as she 
puffed at it. She sat on the arm of the 
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chair, her round tan-stockinged legs 
swinging. He vaguely heard her say: 

“When do you start to work ?” 

He looked up. 

“Any time,” he said, looking down 
again at the pattern in the rug. 

“Are you going to start before or after 
we're married?” 

“After, I suppose.” 

“That’s good,” she said. “I want 
Katherine to be here a day or so before 
to help me get things ready.” 

“Who's Katherine?” 

“She’s my sister, of course. Don’t you 
remember ?” 

He remembered now, a tall pale girl 
with pince-nez glasses and a breathy 
way of talking. 

“She’s going to be my bridesmaid—I 
told you that last night. I want her to 
help me buy a few things.” 

Laura spoke of wedding-dresses, time- 
tables, trains, house-parties and hotels. 
He heard, dimly, her low flat voice re- 
citing the things she wanted and planned 
to do. He stared at the rug. 

Laura stopped talking, and during 
that moment he found himself think- 
ing of Paris again, hearing the high 
tinny sound of the auto horns coming 
in through the curtains of his open win- 
dow in the Rue de Seine in the damp 
morning, remembering the yellow sun 
on the Boulevard St. Germain, and the 
lazy walk from his hotel to the little 
café where he ate croissants and coffee 
before he went to the laboratory. Then 
he thought about marrying Laura, and 
suddenly he felt the same way about it as 
he had about the job. He wanted to get 
out of it quickly—to go away—and he 
wondered what had ever made him 
come back. 

He started to move, but Laura was 
near him, her head close to his. 

“Kiss me,” she said. 

He leaned nearer, and as he kissed her 
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he thought of Riker back there at the 
office, importantly fixing his papers, 
and the conferences, and the layouts, 
and the talks with the Dillon Company. 
And the memory of all these things 
made him feel hot and angry that he 
had fallen so easily—that he had given 
in. 

Laura moved away. She looked close- 
ly at him. 

“Are you tired?” she asked. Her eyes 
were narrow, looking at him, as though 
she knew something. 

“No,” he said. 

“What’s the matter, then?” 

“Nothing.” 

“There’s something wrong.” 

“No,” he said; “maybe I am tired.” 

Outside on Lexington Avenue auto- 
mobiles droned by, and a trolley bell 
clanged at the 34th Street crossing. The 
room was warm and smelled of the hem- 
lock pillow Laura kept on the day-bed. 

It occurred to him again, as it had at 
the office, that he could go now, he could 
say good-by before it was too late, and 
call the whole thing a crazy escapade— 
a wild-goose chase, and laugh about it 
on the boat back to Paris. 

Laura got up and walked to the man- 
telpiece. As she stood there, facing him, 
he saw for an instant a flash of the old 
fear in her eyes, and he knew she was 
instinctively feeling what he was think- 
ing. Then she straightened up. 

“Look here, Bob,” she said, “there’s 
something wrong. This isn’t the way you 
acted when you first got back. I don’t 
know what’s gotten into you. But I do 
know this. I’m not going to be hurt by 
you again. I’ve learned my lesson.” 

She sat down in the big chair. He 
looked at her, and thought that if it 
were a rocking-chair she would be rock- 
ing. 
He didn’t like Laura when she was 
this way. 


“Well?” Laura said. 

“What is it, Laura?” 

“It’s just this. You can’t come back 
to me this way. You can’t expect me to 
accept you this way. You left me in the 
lurch a year ago. You walked out on me. 
Well, what could I do? Life must go on. 
What do you think I’ve been doing all 
this while when you were away—just 
waiting for you to come back ?” 

“I don’t know, Laura,” he said, “I 
don’t suppose so.” He wasn’t prepared 
for this new attitude of hers. It bewil- 
dered him. 

“Well, I can tell you right now I 
didn’t do much waiting. I should say I 
didn’t. But when I got your letter ask- 
ing me to wait, I was fair, and I waited.” 

“What are you getting at, Laura?” 

“Well—I suppose you might as well 
know. There’s a man who wants to 
marry me. He loves me very much.” 

“Who is he?” 

“You don’t know him. He’s been very 
good to me. He knows about you—about 
the way we were living—but it didn’t 
make him change. He still wanted to 
marry me after I told him.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me about this 
before?” 

“Because”—Laura looked away—‘“I 
don’t know—why should I?” 

He felt empty—empty of plans and 
responsibilities and future. He knew 
that he could go now—Laura was prob- 
ably waiting for him to go. But he still 
sat there. 

He heard himself say, “All right, 
Laura. I understand. You got on well 
enough without me, and you see no rea- 
son why you can’t go on without me.” 

He got up and walked to the door. 
“Then that’s all,” he said. “Good-by.” 

He looked back at the room, at the 
big chair with the lamp over it, the yel- 
low curtains, the half-eaten sandwich on 
the table. He saw Laura standing again 














by the mantelpiece, staring at him, her 
face expressionless. And he thought 
again, “Why, this is just what I wanted 
to do. Now I am going—actually go- 
ing.” 

But he did not go at once. He began to 
think of the other man, and he won- 
dered what he was like, and what he 
and Laura would say about him when 
he was gone. He imagined Laura hurt, 
sobbing, going to him for comfort, or, 
worse, Laura not hurt, not sobbing. He 
saw the two of them together, and he 
was angry with himself for caring about 
them—about Laura. What did he care? 

As he picked up his hat from the hall 
table where Laura had put it, he won- 
dered if she had picked up the other 
man’s hat and put it on the table as she 
always did his. Then, with a start, he 
wondered if the other mam came up 
there to see Laura. 

He put his hat on the table again and 
walked back into the room. Laura was 
looking out the window. 

“Does he come up here to-see you?” 

Without turning she said, “Yes.” 

“You let him come up here?” 

“I asked him to come.” She turned 
and faced him now. 

“Not here, Laura. Not in this apart- 
ment?” 

“Of course; where else should I ask 
him?” 

“But, Laura, I helped fix this place up 
for you.” 

“Yes, you did—to leave me in.” 

“You had no right letting him come 
up here.” 

“This is my place. I can do what I 
want with it.” 

“You can’t have him up here again!” 

“Who's going to stop me?” 

“I am. I won't have him coming up 
here again!” 

“You won't be here to stop him.” 

He saw Laura walk toward him. She 
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went past him into the hall and picked 
up his hat. 

“Now, please go, Bob.” 

“I’m not going.” 

“You must.” 

A thought struck him. “I suppose 
you're expecting him here now?” 

“Of course not.” Laura looked up. 
Her eyes were hurt. She looked very 
sad. 

“T’m sorry,” he said. 

Laura lowered his hat, and held it in 
one hand by her side. He moved closer 
to her. And as he stood beside her, he 
remembered the lonely evenings in 
Paris, after the long hours of laboratory 
work, when he walked by himself in 
the quiet of the Luxembourg Gardens, 
watching the sun set, a misty red in the 
west—and imagining that it was shining 
in New York, maybe on her, walking 
on Lexington Avenue, and how he had 
wished she was there with him, to go 
and sit with him at a café, and walk 
along the dark banks of the Seine at 
night. He thought of the desperate let- 
ter he had written to her, and the frantic 
cable. And he thought of the other man 
—owning her, talking to her about him 
in the past tense. 

Suddenly he felt that he could never 
let her go. What a fool he had almost 
been! 

“Laura!” he said, “I must be crazy. 
We're both crazy!” 

She looked up at him. Her eyes were 
quieter now. 

“IT don’t think I am,” she said. 

“Can’t you see?” he said; “I can’t leave 
you—I love you.” 

“You must go, Bob,” she said very 
slowly. 

“I’m never going—never going.” 

“Oh, Bob, if I could only be sure of 
that.” 

She turned away toward the mantel- 
piece. 
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“You can be sure,” Bob said. “I know 
what I’m doing.” 

She turned quickly and faced him 
again, and in that second he knew that 
she believed him. 

Without realizing how it had hap- 
pened, he found himself close to her, 
promising her things, making plans for 
the future, for trips they would take to 
the country. 

And he felt happy, thinking of him- 


self as a man of character, going back 
to the job he hated, keeping his promise 
to Laura, doing something, amounting 
to something. 

“With the Dillon account alone,” he 
said, “I'll be making $7,000 a year!” 

And as he heard his words rushing out 
to her, he kept saying to himself, “I mean 
it—I really mean it!” as if to drown out 
that strange, empty laugh he had heard 
in the office elevator that noon. 


The Song of the Scarecrow 


By Epna RosotrHamM SMITH 


A crow comes cawing— 

Two crows— 

Three— 

The winds toss 

Slit sleeves over the cross 

That skeletons me. 

The sun fades, the rain soaks— 
Still I’m the folks. 


Iam the boots old Eben wore 
Down to see young Eben 
Home from the war. 

His eyes and his boots shone; 
He was set on the boots 

And set on his son. 


I am the three-dollar cap 

Young Eben kept careful on his knee 
Nights his head lay on the lap 

Of Forster’s Emily. 


These mouldy overalls were blue— 

The best brand—and I mind when 
George thought them too good to plough 
The bottom ten. 


I’m the Sunday shirt 

Old Eben’s wife that’s gone 

Made him. It pinched his neck, 
hurt, 

But he never let on. 


I’m the things the folks—the whole 
lot— 

Hankered for, sweat for, 

Got— 

Grew out of, or tore. 

What once helped them pray 

Or make love, 

They don’t want any more. 


They ride by in their Ford. 
Young Eben pokes June— 

His kid and Jennie’s—to laugh 
At the crazy old loon, me 

In a stained cap, flapping old, torn 
Sleeves at a crow— 

Two crows— 

Three— 

Cawing down to the corn. 
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The revolt of the turbulent twenties, despite its poor marksmanship, produced 

results, and wove achievements into the fabric of American life. Mr. Beer, au- 

thor of “The Mauve Decade” and “Hanna,” depicts the richness, the color, and 
the significance of the ‘twenties. 





Toward Sunrise 
1920-1930 


BY THOMAS BEER 


The Renaissance was born of defiance, and therefore it lacked depth, width and sureness 


of creative instinct—OswaLp SPENGLER. 


LL through the year 1919 transports 
A and liners brought back to the 
United States those women who 

had chosen to involve themselves in the 
war as nurses, drivers of ambulances, 
clerks, entertainers and managers of sec- 
tarian associations, cooks and idle wit- 
nesses. There is already a difficulty 
among historians in computing the 
numbers of this minor army, since hun- 
dreds of tourists caught abroad in 1914 
and ladies already resident in Europe 
must be added to the official figures. 
But they came home, now, and the 
memory of their various experiences 
came with them. They had slept on shiv- 
ering cots fifteen feet below ceilings 
carved and gilded in the time of Marie 
de Medicis; they had learned fortitude 
in stone halls damp when Thomas Aqui- 
nas lectured and damper still in 1917; 
they had endured British cookery, the 
French telephone and the Italian offi- 
cial. If they were sensitive they had 
watched the Englishwoman’s with- 
drawing smile as they concluded some 
loud, innocent remark, and had sup- 
ported the Frenchwoman’s stare, divid- 
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ing them into layers of sartorial and 
erotic insignificance. And, sensitive or 
dull, they had lived in a subtle, unremit- 
ting tension which only two writers of 
English, Arnold Bennett and Ernest 
Hemingway, have conveyed to print. 
They had been parcels of convenience, 
strewn around among men whose lives 
were valued at a zinc tag, and they had 
seen men of their own towns turn from 
them cheerfully to harlots and brandy. 
Now they came home and it was natu- 
ral that a prophetess came along with 
one detachment of nurses and drivers 
on a certain transport in February of 
1919. 

She was a tall, handsome woman who 
may have been forty years old. Arriving 
beside me quietly one brilliant noon she 
asked for a match and in the same drawl 
ordered me to find an eminent neurolo- 
gist. It seemed that a girl in her gang 
had just tried to crawl through a port- 
hole into the Atlantic Ocean. . . . No, 
there was nothing much wrong. Just 
nerves. A lot of them were wretched, in 
her bunch. “This kid,” she said, “has just 
realized that she has to go home and 
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spend the rest of her life with all those 
damned five spots.” 

Had she said “two spots” the remark 
would not be memorable, because I was 
used to hearing Americans called two 
spots by harassed political gentlemen 
and publicists. But she said five spots, 
preferring the notation of mediocrity to 
the notation of negligible quality. Hav- 
ing thus prophesied most of the criticism 
to be uttered in the next ten years she 
begged me to find the neurologist. He 
stopped his contemplation of a lunatic 
officer in the wire coop on an upper 
deck and went to duty. My prophetess 
thanked me, that night, and expanded 
her topic a bit. These girls, she said, were 
reared to believe there was something 
fine and special in merely being born an 
American. Not one of the gang, except 
herself, had been abroad before 1917. 
“Oh, they'll go home, you know, and 
pretend everybody in Europe was crazy 
about us, but they know we were just as 
big jokes to the French and English as 
you men were.” She said that without 
emphasis, and left us. 

A big young captain from Detroit 
then prophesied the general answer of 
the conventional to such sayings. She 
shouldn’t be allowed to talk like that. It 
was all wrong. It was “criticism”—a 
word which he made horrifying by a 
heavy accent on its first syllable. Why, 
he had a translation of the speech a 
French general read to his regiment 
when awarding medals. He had it with 
him, in a pocket. I saw before me a 
specimen of the American who has 
faith in compliments. But nobody was 
paying attention! Lights grew on the 
sea. Orderlies were running with mes- 
sages from shore. Next morning a pair 
of tall lads and a most lovely little girl 
swarmed on the prophetess in a cold 
drizzle at Hoboken while a gigantic 
man with the device of the Medical 
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Corps on his collar waited a turn at her. 
So, nameless lady, here is a tiny paper 
monument to your wisdom. 

Before 1922 a general revolt against 
the dulness of the five spots had broken 
out, expressing itself in letters, public 
manners and conversation. American 
journalism dealt with this phenomenon 
by several methods, all ineffective. The 
most striking method was that of telling 
the rebels to forget it, whatever it was, 
and settle down to good, hard honest 
work. A lot of this was put forth from 
the Middle West and in it one can dis- 
cern something of the cheaper pioneer 
philosophy. It conforms, too, to the anti- 
philosophic attitude exquisitely noticed 
by Mr. Glenway Wescott. “Maturity, 
responsibility, immorality, virtue are off- 
spring of memory; try not to remember. 
. .. No tragic arts ought to flourish; 
tragedy was treason, the betrayal of state 
secrets to the enemy, even the enemy in 
oneself. Memory was incest. . . .” For- 
get it, this thing you wish to say, and 
remember that this is a young country, 
full of opportunities. Will to forget, in 
short. Sink that ultimate power of the 
disciplined intelligence which is called 
taste in this rich pea soup of activities. 
Kill yourself for the comfort of the 
mediocrities who shoulder you. “Try 
not to remember!” And since this anti- 
philosophy was offered by men who 
think of themselves as patriotic opti- 
mists, it seemed to many of us to be an 
utterance of the drugged and the pri- 
vately desperate. They seemed to be say- 
ing, “Help us to maintain an illusion in 
which we have aged. Do not take away 
our faith in the golden rabbit sure to 
pop from Uncle Sam’s big hat. Try not 
to disturb our belief that there is some- 
thing fine and special in merely being 
born an American.” 

This answer had at least the exasperat- 
ing pathos of futility. The more com- 

















mon answers, “Stop being smart!” and 
“You mustn’t talk like that!” simply in- 
cited the rebels to extravagant brayings. 
By 1923 the nature of the revolt was al- 
tered. It had become, Mr. Wilson Fol- 
lett pointed out, an army with banners. 
The movement against mass thinking 
and mass morale was now a mass pro- 
duction of defiances, catchwords and ex- 
cited demands for the quite impossible. 
The trouble with mass production is 
that it destroys interest in the thing pro- 
duced, even when that thing is admira- 
ble. Who remembers the brilliantly 
charming paper of Mr. Spingarn, in The 
Freeman of 1922, called “The Younger 
Generation,” with the phrases: “To de- 
stroy a Bastile is not to build a city.... 
What city of the spirit shall we build 
and how?” Within five months this 
original formula was repeated by com- 
placent young gentlemen in a litter of 
essays and reviews, until it sickened 
readers. The city spiritual was requested 
in everything from Vanity Fair to The 
Saturday Evening Post. And just so, in 
1929, 2 mass movement in favor of an 
intellectual mode named Humanism, 
much wronged, it is said, by impression- 
ists, disciples of Rousseau and H. L. 
Mencken, swelled up and became a bore 
inside four months. A topic which might 
have interested and might have been 
fruitful was done to death in hasty ap- 
praisals, and has, so far, created nothing 
but an agreeably tart essay by Mr. Haz- 
litt in The Nation. The deeper trouble, 
here, is that the army with banners often 
attacked the wrong thing and defied 
ghosts. Let me explain what I mean by 
discussing briefly the attack on Prohibi- 
tion. 

About two weeks after my prophetess 
spoke her mind, Mr. Oscar Underwood 
spoke his, in an office at Washington. Ir- 
ritation made the senator from Alabama 
epigrammatic. His melodious conver- 
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sation was usually formless. He talked 
along, rather in the manner of Mr. 
Theodore Dreiser’s novels, although Mr. 
Underwood was never tedious, and one 
remembered afterward a number of 
good things. He dreaded Prohibition 
and exactly foretold to Mr. Davison 
Weeks and myself what would come of 
it. Many men did that. But he under- 
stood, as many critics still do not, the 
root of the manifestation. “The damn 
fools down South wanted this so as to 
keep the niggers at work,” he said, “and 
your big bullies up North want it so’s 
they can swindle a few extra dollars out 
of poor folks.” That, in sum, is the 
moral basis of the law on whose noble 
motivation Mr. Herbert Hoover insists, 
and in the spring of 1930 its apologists 
have admitted this with full candor. The 
event was flippantly prophesied by Oc- 
tave Uzanne in 1891: “It will be neces- 
sary for these masters of mechanical in- 
dustry to find constantly fresh objects 
for manufacture and fresh markets, if 
their gross incomes are to be maintained. 
. . . In the end, after protecting them- 
selves by tariffs from foreign competi- 
tion they will be obliged to descend to 
tampering with internal legislation in 
order to have the goods of their com- 
petitors declared illegal... .°* This 
was successfully accomplished in the 
United States between 1890 and 1920, 
and it is unimportant that men who fig- 
ured in the process really thought them- 
selves aiding a sound ethical cause. The 
hidden philosophy of the hog’s trough 
was once stated neatly during a gay 

*A more open application of Uzanne’s suggestion is 
the case of the legislation, in several states, against 
wooden shingle roofing. This ridiculous law was “put 
over” by pleading the inflammable nature of wooden 
shingles on roofs. But its proponents were unable to 
secure a law forbidding shingle walls. Mr. Taft justly 
remarked of this performance that it was “contradic- 
tion of common sense.” But the gain to the manufac- 
turers of artificial shingle, from the county of Nan- 


tucket, Mass., alone in 1927 ran to an extraordinary 
sum. 
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New Year’s eve party at a hotel in De- 
troit by a great manufacturer. “See,” he 
said to Mr. Calvin Secor, “all this good 
money goin’ on booze when these folks 
could buy cars with it!” For the indus- 
trialists who support Prohibition have 
no real intention of producing a sound 
economic situation in America. They do 
not want to see money saved by the 
working man and his wife, now that the 
small competition of the saloon and the 
wineseller has been removed—in public. 
They want to see money spent, and spent 
on their limitless outputs. Even the lit- 
erary, obsessed by a straw image named 
Puritanism, began to perceive this after 
1926 when the outcry against Prohibi- 
tion grew acute. Then the advertising 
agents of the industrialists delicately 
commenced an operation ; capable popu- 
lar authors and essayists were summon- 
ed to conference in offices hung with 
tapestry and rendered theatrically ef- 
fective by grilles of wrought iron; voices 
keyed to a tone of maternal solicitude in- 
formed the writers that the workman’s 
automobile, paid for on the instalment 
plan, and his daughter’s electric sun- 
bath, on the instalment plan, and his 
wife’s washing machine, on instalment, 
would be lost to him if the saloon was 
brought back. And there was something 
said about a powerful serial against all 
this lawlessness, or some essays, which 
could be placed in proper magazines. “I 
see,” said one author. “What you want 
is to keep up the market for superfluous 
production, isn’t it?” But American 
finance does not admit that there is such 
a thing as superfluous production, and 
a lady never believes that she is aiding in 
a public hypocrisy. 

Puritanism, however, had been ap- 
pointed the villain in this piece, although 
Puritanism, where it exists at all in the 
United States, was just the drudging 
comedian of the jobbery. Still, Puritan- 





ism was the cry, and the suppression of a 
couple of books, plus the objections of 
a very few veteran critics to the mild 
frankness of new fictions, increased and 
solidified the attack on Puritanism. It is 
true, of course, that the Puritan tradi- 
tion is a romantic asylum to a certain in- 
telligence. The words “sin” and “mor- 
als” continue to have a quality nearly 
objective in the minds of academic and 
rural publicists. Even in the spring of 
1930 one professor of English is still talk- 
ing about the Ten Commandments as 
“spiritual laws,” whereas six of them are 
purely materialistic rules for maintain- 
ing tribal etiquette and property rights. 
If people would replace the word Puri- 
tanism by the word etiquette, we would 
be nearer a definition of facts in the 
struggle of American society toward a 
sunrise of mental comfort. There is no 
actual religious motif left to Protestant- 
ism in the United States, and precious 
little fighting spirit, save in small com- 
munities dominated by pastors of the 
more violent sects. The very weak cen- 
sure on Robert Shafer’s statement, in 
1926, “Christianity as it now stands is 
moribund, as practically every one sees,” 
indicated the extent in which the cul- 
tivated classes had abandoned the iden- 
tification of religion with Christian- 
ity. That the sectarian machinery per- 
severes, to be sure, is patent. But in at- 
tacking that machinery, a regrettable 
majority of our critics fell to the low 
plane of attacking it as “religion.” 
When Doctor Henry van Dyke honora- 
bly tried to explain to an assembly of his 
sect that the question of Prohibition was 
not a religious question, the charming 
old essayist simply confronted stubborn 
men with a converse of the proposition 
which had been thrust at them by un- 
thinking journalists. For, as Puritanism 
was blamed for Prohibition increasing- 
ly, pastors who had been neutral on the 
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point or even opposed to the 18th 
Amendment, suffered a natural emo- 
tional recoil and turned in behind the 
measure. It has been said by an acute 
amateur of social conditions in the Mid- 
dle West, Mr. Silas Kent, who enjoys the 
privileges of being at once a chemist, a 
travelling salesman and a recanted 
clergyman, that the Eastern journalists 
elected Mr. Hoover in 1928 by fighting 
against him. This is not improbable, for 
the minor eloquence of the campaign 
here and there shows plainly the playing 
off of Mr. Hoover as the good, self-made 
country boy, the friend of sobriety, as 
opposed to Mr. Smith, the wicked fel- 
low from the big city. However that is, 
the Republican triumph in 1928 was a 
triumph of manipulated emotionalism, 
once more, and the Protestant sects were 
used, as never before, to maintain the 
public and private interests of the rich. 
Even those of us who have no objection 
to wealth as wealth, find ourselves 
placed as taxpayers whose earnings are 
used to maintain forced markets for the 
makers of salable objects, electric ice 
boxes, motor cars, and very certainly the 
gasoline used in motor cars. Meanwhile 
the gasoline and the motor cars convey 
young people and middle-aged people 
and old people to hot places of resort 
where the radio enlivens dancers, de- 
stroys conversation, and adds to the con- 
sumption of alcohol, drunk as it has 
never been drunk in the history of the 
United States. The swindling myth of 
decreased spending on drink can be at- 
tacked by every kind of statistic, but the 
attacks are necessarily useless. This is a 
democracy, and therefore a nation al- 
ways sold. 

Upon the opposition to free speech, in 
arts and public affairs, the rebels were 
more sensibly led. But here, too, they 
tended to blame the totemic Puritanism 
instead of the commercial solidarities. 
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What the commercial American feels 
about free speech was precisely sum- 
marized for criticism in 1925 by Profes- 
sor John Broadus Watson, at the close 
of “Behaviorism.” “I have always been 
very much amused by the advocates of 
free speech. . . . All true speech does 
stand substitutible for bodily acts, hence 
organized society has just as little right 
to allow free speech as it has to allow 
free action, which nobody advocates. 
When the agitator raises the roof be- 
cause he hasn’t free speech, he does it 
because he knows that he will be re- 
strained if he attempts free action. He 
wants by his free speech to get some one 
else to do free acting—to do something 
he himself is afraid to do.” Could 
Professor Watson tell me what bodily 
act in need of control by organized so- 
ciety is represented when I exercise my 
privilege of free speech in saying, here, 
that I consider Old Gold cigarettes 
tasteless, tastelessly packed and tasteless- 
ly advertised? What interest has organ- 
ized society in this casual expression of 
dislike? What action am I urging on 
anybody? The whole world may smoke 
Old Gold cigarettes, for all I care, and 
since some friends of mine are stock- 
holders in the company producing Old 
Gold cigarettes I am pleased by the suc- 
cess of this commonplace article. But 
Professor Watson knows fully that no 
ordinary newspaper and few magazines 
would print my opinion of Old Gold 
cigarettes, Ford motor cars, Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cream or Crane bathrooms, un- 
less that opinion was gushingly favora- 
ble, and he knows that organized com- 
merce—not society—would be the pre- 
venting agent. His vulgar statement en- 
closes also the Philistine argument of in- 
citation—the eternal case of Madame 
Bovary—the notion that by freely de- 
scribing acts not licensed in the mores 
of some particular group the artist and 
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critic incite the imitation of those acts, 
an argument raised since 1919 against 
Mr. Cabell, Miss Cather, Mr. Herges- 
heimer, Mr. O’Neill, Mrs. Scott, Mr. 
Footner, Miss Glenn, and Mr. Heming- 
way. To make my point a trifle clearer, 
let me recite a case which has had no ad- 
vertisement in the press. 

In the spring of 1929 a designedly 
frivolous tale appeared in The Saturday 
Evening Post. The author’s intention 
was one thing, but innumerable readers 
picked something else out of the story— 
the discharge of a reporter from a mid- 
land newspaper for criticising goods 
sold in a big department store. Letters at 
the rate of six and eight a day showered 
in on the writer. He became aware that 
this act of mercantile cowardice was or- 
dinary. There have been at least a hun- 
dred and thirty-eight reporters, several 
of them women, discharged for petty 
criticisms of commerce. One girl was 
discharged for mention of a tobacco- 
nist’s colored doormat. But the astonish- 
ing letters were those of the merchants; 
a shopkeeper in Omaha quoted Ec- 
clesiastes, advising the author to remem- 
ber his Creator before he stirred up an- 
archy. Some of the sentences in these 
tirades are just believable: “You should 
be ashamed to write anything that spurs 
on this wave of Red criticism that is 
sweeping the whole nation. I demand” 
—from Syracuse, New York—‘“that 
you not repeat any such attack on good 
business as this, because you know what 
will happen if we permit any damned 
fool on a newspaper to begin criticising 
goods sold in our places of business for 
the good of the community... .” In 
other words, translating precisely, here 
is Professor Watson’s notion of inci- 
tation; the lawless are being invited 
to do the unthinkable thing, to criticise 
merchandise. Organized commerce, you 
see, is promptly indignant. The good of 





the community is about to be attacked. 
“In my case,” says a young journalist of 
St. Louis, “the man who had me fired 
from the —— is a nice fellow. I have 
met him a number of times. He is Jew- 
ish and a good deal of a liberal, socially. 
I may add that his shop is one of the best 
in town. . . . Your young liberal, in the 
story, declares that it is shameful that 
books, plays and pictures should be mer- 
cilessly criticised in the newspapers 
whereas merchandise cannot be so criti- 
cised. But whose fault is that? Has criti- 
cism even begun to fight machine-made 
truck? All these glittering generalities 
about the machine and so on in the criti- 
cal sheets come to nothing. Mr. Babbitt 
reads them and says, “That’s so.’ But Ais 
particular kind of junk is not specifical- 
ly mentioned. Nothing has been said 
about Ais bad taste. He is not mixed up 
in this. . . . If Mr. Nathan said in The 
American Mercury, ‘I have just been 
driving in a Whoozis car. The upholster- 
ing looked like a Mississippi bawdy 
house,’ the owners of the Whoozis car 
would be having the designers and 
builders on the carpet in ten minutes. 
But criticism does not do that. . . . Is 
there not something in encouraging the 
principle of general criticism? I do not 
see why Presidents and actors should be 
the only ones to get a public kick in the 
pants... .” 

I have spent space on this trivial busi- 
ness because its phases display the cow- 
ardice of the one well-organized Ameri- 
can class, the sellers of goods, and be- 
cause the young man in St. Louis is 
right. It was not beneath the dignity of 
Goethe and Spencer to discuss water- 
jugs and tavern signs. Mr. Mumford and 
Mr. Van Vechten are willing to attack 
specific buildings, lamps, and manu- 
factured jewels which offend. Waldo 
Frank, by one paragraph of rippling in- 
vective, in “Our America,” once scared a 
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landholder in Los Angeles into throw- 
ing away the designs for fifty insipid 
plaster cottages and sending for an archi- 
tect. Bad architecture and ugly machine- 
made shoes are public infamies. They 
are not destroyed by a generalization. 
The species of Behaviorism which has 
been ethically in power in America 
since the Civil War has taught two gen- 
erations how to get along with these 
“group standards,” to the huge profit of 
various intrenched groups, and it is idle 
to go on talking about “the unseen Phi- 
listines who design cloth for the seats of 
motor cars” when what you mean is that 
the cloth of the Whoozis cushions is like 
the plush of a cheap brothel’s chairs. 
This protected cowardice of the mer- 
chant is not merely American; the 
means used by certain great English 
firms to save their goods from comment 
are well known to me, and the sale of 
flatteries for use by commerce is one of 
the most cultivated arts in France. But 
here the rebels have failed in the spe- 
cific; what should have been a detailed 
battle with sharp knives has ended as a 
massed display of painless colored 
smokes. 

The social manifestation of the revolt 
is not worth many words. It had been 
going on quietly for years—since 1900, 
really—and things established in cheap 
fiction as madnesses of the “lost genera- 
tion” were done without exciting the 
doers at all in 1910.* What broke out, af- 
ter 1919, was a rather defiant frankness, 
also by the mass, and it broke out among 
the five spots and the cerebrals equally. 
A woman prophesied all this in 1905, in 


*For instance, at least two of the naked mixed 
swimming parties since so much used in moral films, 
etc., etc., took place in a private pool near St. Louis be- 
fore 1911. The most alcoholized dance I have ever 
seen among polite people occurred in 1912. To get 
very practical and flat, it is a matter of official record 
that more than a half of the senior boys in a big mid- 
land high school habitually carried contraceptuals in 
1911. 
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a modest fiction named “Paul’s Case.’ 
Paul was the son of a Protestant nonen- 
tity in an ugly industrial city. He went 
sick for luxury and dignity, and sneaked 
off to New York with some stolen mon- 
ey for a pathetic revel. Miss Cather ap- 
propriately ended him under a locomo- 
tive, thus foretelling the grand sadness 
of modern gaiety, for the joy of the reb- 
els was a machine which ran on a nar- 
row track, a regimented impulsion fed 
on gin, verbal lewdness and noise, and 
more noise, and awful noises. The Euro- 
pean, pitying some American when he 
sees the creature wandering Europe 
alone, sitting alone at the play—if he can 
stand the play in Europe—and dining 
alone, does not know how often he is 
seeing the happiest thing alive, a being 
divorced from the telephone. He may be 
homesick, and so keenly; he may resent 
insolence, and the prices of bad food and 
wine now everywhere prevalent, even 
in France; he knows that this society 
through which he idles is commanded 
by charlatans and industrialists repel- 
lent as those at home, that it is tolerable 
only for the decoration set up by its an- 
cestors and the manners which are tra- 
ditionally bland. But his happiness 
makes him hard against all that. He can- 
not be asked to come and have a good 
time in the houses of his friends. 

The years howled by. Writers got in 
more letters from far-away towns com- 
mencing: “I am eighteen years old and 
would like to be a writer, .. .” or “I 
feel sure from the way you talk about 
things that you would understand me. 
My father does not want me to go 
abroad and study art . . .” and “Would 
you be good enough to recommend 
some books like a cultured person ought 
to read, because there is not any public 
library here. . . .” But publishers no 
ticed that books still might bury their 
authors in favoring reviews, demands 
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for lectures and autographs, without sell- 
ing two thousand copies in a population 
of a hundred and ten million people. 
Ernest Boyd and Burton Rascoe pointed 
out in the same week that all this pother 
about books and literary personalities 
was, quite simply, pother. New maga- 
zines advertised painters and decorators. 
In fact, these magazines developed fine 
circulations. One met ladies who knew 
the names of artists in profusion. Never 
mind that. In the crowd screaming at 
Charles Lindbergh while the grave 
young fellow was displayed in the worst 
procession ever devised by municipal 
clownishness, stood one of our three 
eminent painters, halted by the mob on 
his way to give a drawing lesson for two 
dollars. “Our writers and painters,” said 
a lady, a few days later, shaking cock- 
tails in a drawing-room coated with lus- 
trous enamel interset by sparks of plati- 
num in a design of perverse flowers, 
“should only be allowed to issue some- 
thing every five years. Then we'd have 
quintessences,” she concluded. How 
were they to eat, in the meanwhile? 
“Oh, that could be arranged! Art,” she 
said, “ought to be a sacrificial calling.” 
And then she asked what was to be done 
with the hallway? Should she send for 
Robert Locher, one of the few masters 
of linear elegance now alive? So difficult 
to find his address in London, though. 
Nobody seemed to know. “For God’s 
sake,” her caller said, “look in the tele- 
phone book!” The lady did not know 
that Mr. Locher was an American. Nor 
was Mr. Locher ever asked to decorate 
the hallway. But the lady’s deep interest 
in American art was mentioned in her 
obituary. 

The years went defiantly on. The sen- 
sational entertainment was superb. You 
could hear and see so much, and so con- 
stantly. There is a lot to remember—the 
piling cry of the Negro actor, Gilpin, in 
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“The Emperor Jones,” as he vanished 
from the hold of the slaver, the prepos- 
terous swimming of John Weissmuller 
who appears to slide just above surfaces, 
vaguely attached to the water by his 
toes,* Madge Kennedy’s laughter in 
some fearful play about Diane de Poic- 
tiers, the petulant baby elephant and 
that unnamed woman, noble as a Cam- 
statue, in the film called 
“Chang,” the blue waltz in “This Year 
of Grace,” the idiotic spring song in 
“Sweet Adeline,” Ruth Draper’s mono- 
logues, the slow march of old Myron 
Herrick through yellow light in the fu- 
neral of Foch,a great performance which 
cannot be repeated, and the grace of a 
thousand dancers, athletes and trained 
dogs. These sensations have nothing to 
do with the revolt against the common- 
place. They were there to be seen and 
heard, if you chose to look and to listen. 
If you chose to look at letters in their 
final quality of entertainment to the in- 
telligence a great deal went on which 
was not defiant, not mechanized by hate 
of the five spots, but ever so good with 
the goodness of the well accomplished, 
as in a defiant little play of E. E. Cum- 
mings, there was one of the most 
charming love scenes in many years of 
the theatre. We have been entertained, 
since 1919, by all kinds of good things, 
by Henry Mencken’s consideration of 
the Blushful Mystery and a delicate, 
quiet paper of George Nathan on the il- 
lusion of plays and scenes, by Edmund 
Wilson’s discordant dialogue between 
Van Wyck Brooks and Scott Fitzgerald, 
and by Mr. Fitzgerald’s musical enu- 
meration of the great Gatsby’s strange 

*Mr. Grantland Rice will authenticate this descrip- 
tion of Mr. Weissmuller’s performance. It is extraor- 
dinary, in all the wilderness of sporting literature since 
1920, that this swimmer has not been rhapsodized by 
somebody. His economy of motion in the water is 
exactly comparable to the economies of Belmonte and 


Nino de Palma in bullfighting, or to the gesture of 
Madame Pitoeff in the theatre, 
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guests, by Lewis Mumford’s courtly ex- 
coriation of a bad book by Elie Faure, by 
Dorothy Parker’s defiance of the massed 
poets and intellectuals, by Richard Con- 
nell’s tale of the professional murderer 
meekly asking a rise in pay, by Chester 
Crowell’s story of Mary Fisher, by Sam- 
uel Hoffenstein’s extraordinary parody 
of Miss Millay, by “The Killers” and the 
twelfth chapter of “The Sun Also Rises,” 
by the seduction of Mabel in “The West- 
ern Shore,” by the beginning of “Blue 
Voyage” and the end of “Golden Pil- 
grimage,” by long passages in “The 
Stammering Century,” and longer pas- 
sages in “Emerson and Others,” which 
Van Wyck Brooks has never fully pub- 
lished and must publish quickly, by Pro- 
fessor Kittredge’s counterblast to the 
nonsense on historic witchcraft, and by 
Mary Swindler’s huge study of ancient 
painting which dignified American 
scholarship in the autumn of 1929, by 
Paul Rosenfeld’s revery on Paris, the 
opera Louise and potatoes soufflés, by 
Sherwood Anderson’s notice of cows 
blundering through tall cornstalks in 
the night, by the railroad builder of “A 
Lost Lady,” by the sweep and force of 
“Look Homeward, Angel,” and by so 
much else that rose simply from the wit 
and observation of good writers. There 
were excellences of all kinds in books 
meant as propaganda; one forgot what 
was being defied in observing how well 
people saw and wrote. Under the noises, 
all this went on. 

The ordinary American in the spring 
of 1930 remains undistractedly the read- 
er of light fiction and newspapers. He 
does not carry one of Mr. Cabell’s essays 
on mankind shaped as a romantic alle- 
gory when he goes a journey. He is more 
likely to carry one of Sinclair Lewis’s 
satires on himself and to declare that he 
likes it. He has heard a lot about intel- 
lectualism, from his son and daughter, 
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and may have tried to read Mr. Edding- 
ton or Mr. Walter Lippmann. He is a 
humanist, preferring clarity, simplicity, 
and mediocrity of analysis; he has no ap- 
petite for rich confusions of sensation 
and memory. He cannot infer from the 
impressionists. The naturalists bore him 
because there is no story in their books. 
He is supposed to like biography and 
history. He doesn’t, but that supposition 
is sacred, for the moment, with critics 
who have not examined the sales lists of 
publishers. Political studies do not ab- 
sorb him. Christianity does not interest 
him—it meant little to his father. 
And yet something has stirred this 
man’s mind. He permits an increase of 
the grim and the ironical in the 
magazines which are made for him. The 
vogue of the tale of murder—the ex- 
tinction of entity—has startled doctors. 
Perhaps the wide sales of “The Bridge 
of San Luis Rey” were pushed by this 
curiosity about destiny and Deity. He 
advances on people indicated as critical 
and plumps unanswerable enigmas at 
them. “What do you think we were born 
for, really?” or “Do you believe that 
there’s really much in life?” It is the be- 
ginning of the end for the American 
will-to-forget, that is obvious. Whether 
a sentimentally tragic sense is the next 
mood is not yet worth discussing. But 
the American begins to question happi- 
ness, as he has experienced happiness. 
His motor car and his electrical ice box 
have not made him secure from wonder. 
To-morrow was the Absolute which 
justified the world to his father and 
grandfather, the day of the golden rab- 
bit’s coming from the big hat of Uncle 
Sam. And, in a sort, the rebellion of 
these years has been an insistence on the 
discomfort of to-day. This much has 
reached the ordinary man. He begins to 
know that he must have some other de- 
fense than the apocalyptic hat. Not even 
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Mr. Coolidge’s frequent and comforting 
mentions of the nation’s wealth or the 
sedate efficiency of Mr. Hoover suffice. 
He is a little scared. One hears that in 
the voices at the golf club and the bar. 
He was offered some advice in 1929, al- 
though few of him read it: “Man’s ulti- 
mate defense against the Universe, 
against Evil and accident and malice, is 
not by any fictitious resolution of these 
things into an Absolute which justifies 


them and utilizes them for its own ends; 
this is specious comfort. . . . Art in the 
broad sense of all humanizing effort is 
man’s answer to this condition: for it is 
the means by which he circumvents or 
postpones his doom, and bravely meets 
his tragic destiny. Not tame and gentle 
bliss, but disaster, heroically encounter- 
ed, is man’s true happy ending.” That 
stands a long way from him yet. But he 
is closer to it than he was, ten years ago. 


Book Madness 


BY LOUIS HENRY COHN 


Works of living authors cause this particular dementia. 


describe this bug that has bitten us. 

Most of us are sane—that is, fairly 
so until “Firsts” are mentioned, but from 
that moment the wild gleam comes into 
our eyes and a very torrent of words 
gushes forth from our lips about issues, 
half-titles, condition, new end-papers, 
and what-not. How did we get that 
way? If we loved literature only as lit- 
erature, we might get everything neces- 
sary to our pleasure in buying second, 
tenth, or even later editions of our books. 
If our hobby were merely acquisitive- 
ness, why do we not collect the portraits 
of our American statesmen as depicted 
on our currency, or the lovely engrav- 
ings illustrating American industry, 
which are to be found on so much of the 
paper traded in on the little street run- 
ning from the river to the grave-yard? 


[i= is the word. No other can 





Are we artistically inclined? If so, why 
do we not collect pictures—those given 
away with cigarettes in our youth, and 
Rembrandts in our later years? 

A short time ago an ardent collector 
tried to justify himself to me—to whom 
it was not necessary—with a long ex- 
planation of his fondness for the works 
of H. G. Wells and his consequent desire 
to own them in beautiful condition. And 
then, when I went to look at his collec- 
tion, instead of showing me the Atlantic 
Edition, which is a really lovely piece 
of book-making, he fished out some 
dirty little pamphlets and beamed like 
a sun at noon. Ridiculous! Of course, he 
was, but so am I, and so are a great many 
of you, gentle readers. So why try to ex- 
plain at all? We are that way, God only 
knows why. How did we get that way? 
Well, I only know the facts about two 
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of us and the other fellow can tell you 
his story some other time. 


As a youngster I had that damned 
Fauntleroy kid inflicted on me in book 
and lace-collar form. After him came 
“Hans Brinker,” who was not so bad. 
“Little Men” and “Little Women” 
trooped along together and then came 
the Henty and the Alger books. They 
were swell! High-school days opened 
the broad vistas of Shakespeare, Tenny- 
son, and Milton to me and the wonder- 
ful teaching gave me such a violent dis- 
taste for all the so-called classics that I 
read only current fiction, newspapers, 
and magazines for a number of years. 
In college, what with the study of the 
law, a few languages, and extraneous ac- 
tivities, there was no time for literature. 
Of course, the best-sellers were read and 
some of them may have been literature, 
but, if so, it was incidental and acciden- 
tal. The urge for lucre arrived and col- 
lege was abandoned for a career of gain- 
ful adventure, which led to varied sec- 
tions of the world, and produced plenty 
of adventure but little gain. The career 
was now abandoned for one which pro- 
duced plenty of gain and no adventure. 

One evening in Boston I met several 
friends who were attending Harvard 
and accepted their invitation to visit 
them at their dormitory. This first visit 
was followed by many others, at one of 
which I heard considerable discussion 
of a book called “The Dark Flower,” 
which had just been published. I asked 
about this man Galsworthy who had 
written it and was told to read his “Man 
of Property” and his plays “Strife” and 
“Justice.” I did and was lost! One after 
another of his books was bought and 
read and reread. I asked the boys for a 
list of other men whose work I should 
read and was given Wells, Bennett, Con- 
rad, and Kipling. I had, of course, read 
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a number of books by these men but 
again read them and others which were 
new to me, but no book made an impres- 
sion like “The Man of Property.” The 
others were books to read but that was 
one to reread. 

In 1914 certain activities were occupy- 
ing the attention of the European popu- 
lation and as the affair did not appear at 
all private, my participation seemed call- 
ed for. The following year found me in 
France quite too busy to engage in any 
reading. After avoiding English in any 
form, written or spoken, for almost a 
year with the exception of letters from 
home, I became fed-up with French 
books and while on convalescent leave, 
walked into Smith’s on the rue de Rivoli 
to get an English book. There I found a 
paper-bound edition of a book called 
“The Little Man and Other Satires.” 
That book was bound for me in half- 
leather by a book-binder on the Boule- 
vard de Courcelles for two and a half 
francs. Cheap! It was not—that was ten 
days’ pay! A short time afterward “The 
Little Man” went to see Verdun and he 
travelled about until July, 1918, when he 
succumbed to shell-fire on the Ourcgq. 

The Grand Duke of Hesse had never 
been on terms of intimacy with me but, 
nevertheless, the spring of 1919 found 
me as one of the occupants of his palace 
at Mayence, where I was adjutant to 
General Mangin, commanding the 
Army of Occupation. War has its com- 
pensations! All the great and near-great 
were visiting us in the occupied area, 
some of them charming but most of 
them pests. Late one afternoon the Gen- 
eral told me to meet a Mr. Hilaire Belloc 
at the station and after getting him 
lodged suitably to bring him to the pal- 
ace. Mr. Belloc was met, was suitably 
lodged on the Rheinallee, and was taken 
to dinner with the General. After several 
very enjoyable days together, Mr. Belloc 
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left our territory but asked me to call on 
him in London. Circumstances prevent- 
ed the visit, but a very pleasant corre- 
spondence ensued. 

On my return to the United States I 
started in to buy some of Belloc’s books 
and to fill in the gaps in my Galsworthy 
library. The publishers could supply me 
with the Galsworthy books but it was 
necessary to frequent the second-hand 
shops on Fourth Avenue and on 59th 
Street to get some of Belloc, which was 
out of print. Several years elapsed dur- 
ing which I did considerable reading. 
My book-shelves were filling up and 
quite a large section of them was occu- 
pied by the purple bindings that de- 
noted Galsworthy. One day a letter came 
from Belloc mentioning “The Servile 
State,” so I made the rounds to get it but 
quite ineffectually. One kindly book- 
seller took the trouble to look through 
the publishers’ lists for me and to inform 
me that the book had never been pub- 
lished in America. When I asked him 
how to procure it, he replied, “Why 
don’t you try at Drake’s?” My next 
query was, “Who is Drake?” I learned 
that Drake was a rare-book dealer on 
West goth Street but decided that his 
shop was no place for me to go, as he 
only handled rare books and First Edi- 
tions, and, while I wanted the book, I 
could not afford paying his prices. Why! 
Ihad read in The Times only two days 
ago that he had paid $1,700 for one book 
and $1,100 for another and surely if he 
paid those prices for books, he wanted 
higher prices when he sold them. My 
dealer friend assured me that, as the 
book was not in great demand, the price 
would not be too high. But I made up 
my mind to do without the book. 

Several days later, however, I went to 
Drake’s with a considerable sum of 
money in my pocket, a strong deter- 
mination to buy that blasted book, and 
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an idea in the back of my head that 
maybe I had better stop corresponding 
with Belloc. A young man greeted me 
on my entrance with “Can I help you?” 
That was Jimmy. And the following 
conversation ensued: 


Victim: Have you a copy of Hilaire Belloc’s 
“Servile State?” 

Jimmy: Would you like it in boards or 
wrappers? 

Victim: (to himself, “Now what in the hell 
does that mean?”) I'll look at them both. 

Jimmy: (taking two books from a lower 
shelf) Here you are. 

Victim: (having learned what boards and 
wrappers are) Which is the more expensive? 

Jimmy: Same price. 

Victim: (bracing himself for the shock) 
How much? 

Jimmy: Two dollars. 

Victim: (loftily) Oh! at that price I'll take 
them both. Are they first editions? 

Jimmy: Surely. Do you collect any other 
author’s work? 

Victim: Oh, I’m not a collector—just get- 
ting some of Belloc’s books because I’m friend- 
ly with him. To tell you the truth, the only 
reason I came in here was because I couldn’t 
get the book on 59th Street. I couldn’t afford 
the class of stuff you handle, I buy the stuff I 
want to read like Galsworthy, Walpole, Dun- 
sany among English authors and Tarkington, 
Sinclair Lewis, and Edith Wharton among 
the Americans. 

Jimmy: Have you Galsworthy’s latest? 
Here it is. 

Victim: (taking an additional two dollars 
from his pocket) I'll take it. 

Jimmy: Two-seventy-five. 

Victim: Why should I pay you two-seventy- 
five when I can get it at Scribner’s for two dol- 
lars? 

Jimmy: Because this is the first edition from 
England. Have you ever sold any of your Gals- 
worthy books; if so, how much did you get for 
them? 

Victim: I wouldn’t dream of selling them. I 
have his works complete. 

Jimmy: (smiling patiently) Have you sold 
your Walpole books? 

Victim: Yes, I got a quarter apiece for them 
and suppose I could get the same price for my 
Galsworthys. 

Jimmy: (with net poised to land the poor 
fish, now securely on the hook) Well, accord- 




















































ing to that, you would get back about one- 
eighth of what you paid for your Galsworthys, 
and on the contrary, if you buy this one, we 
will always credit you with what you paid for 
it. 

Victim: Why! I could use you for a circulat- 
ing library by bringing this book back when 
Galsworthy has another published. 

Jimmy: Well not quite that—for our cus- 
tomers we can usually make some kind of a 
trade. 

Victim: (landed) Ill take it. Oh no, I don’t 
want it in this binding, all my others are pur- 
ple cloth and this is green. 

Jimmy: No, your “Forsyte Saga” and your 
separate plays are green. 

Victim: (now in the frying-pan) All right, 
wrap them up. 


As I left the place I thought to myself 
that possibly there might be something 
in what he said about the resale of books, 
but nevertheless I walked up to Scrib- 
ner’s and bought a copy of their edition 
of “The White Monkey” (which, by 
the way, is the real First), and put it on 
the shelf with the other purple books. 
That Drake was a damned slick article 
to talk me into paying him seventy-five 
cents more than the book was worth and 
the wrong color besides. But a fellow as 
convincing as that ought not waste his 
time with me over a cheap book. His 
place was attractive, though, with those 
long, dark shelves all covered with 
books. Maybe I could get some of the 
Locke books that were missing. Perhaps 
I could find time to-morrow to go up 
there to see. 

To-morrow came and found me there, 
but he was busy and turned me over to 
his brother. I found a copy of “The 
Mountebank” and that set us talking 
about the war, and we soon discovered 
that we talked the same language—and 
thought the same thoughts about some 
of our disillusioned young men. When 
that topic ran dry, I asked whether he 
had a copy of “A Commentary” (my 
purple one was spotted), and he brought 
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over a copy, which, at that time, I called 
swell, but which I now describe as Mint 
Condition, entirely uncut and unopen- 
ed. I gave him five dollars and a half for 
the two books and he said, “Nothing 
stirring.” He opened the Galsworthy 
book and told me that it would cost me 
four-fifty. I was convinced that I was be- 
ing robbed and told him so. His answer 
was swift and to the point: “Oh! don’t 
be a sap. How the hell can we sell you 
a book for two-seventy-five that cost us 
more than that? Do you think we buy 
these books, when published, at publi- 
cation price and then hold them fifteen 
years to get our money out of them? 
The law of supply and demand gov- 
erns first editions as well as any other 
commodity. You ought to be damned 
glad to get it at that price. It brought 
seven smackers at the Quinn sale.” His 
argument was so convincing that I went 
to the Galsworthy shelf and bought 
every book there selling at four-fifty or 
less. This included a considerable num- 
ber of the plays in series and separately 
and quite a few of the novels. I was now 
a full-fledged Galsworthy collector, 
with a library of some twenty-odd 
Firsts. They were sent home to me and 
that evening was spent in arranging the 
Galsworthy shelf; first they were put up 
with the English and the American 
books of each title together, then they 
were placed according to color and they 
finished up with the English books 
placed in an escritoire behind glass so 
that guests should not miss seeing “my 
collection of Galsworthy Firsts.” 
Sunday mornings previously had 
been spent in doing cross-word puzzles, 
but this next one was spent in reading 
the advertisements of the book-dealers 
in the book sections of the newspapers 
and in writing to them for their cata- 
logues or lists of Galsworthy books for 
sale. I had not yet learned the use of the 
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word “items.” A few days later I had 
catalogues from some, lists from others, 
and some few made no reply at all. Of 
course, the first thing I did was to see 
whether my purchases were at the right 
prices. The average was about right, 
some a bit high, others a bit low. I dis- 
covered, however, that some of the 
books at higher prices in the various 
catalogues showed peculiarities of price, 
that is to say that one dealer had book A 
at $15 and book B at $25, and another 
dealer had book A at $20 and book B at 
$20 as well. There seemed no standard 
basis for prices at all and it seemed, to 
me, to be inexplicable. Some way had 
to be determined as to the fair price for 
the books that just had to make their 
home with me. What had been said to 
me about the prices at the Quinn sale 
gave me a clew as to how to value a 
book. An amiable dealer gave me a copy 
of Part 2 of the Quinn Catalogue with 
the prices marked. The book was a reve- 
lation to me. Now I understood why 
Jimmy Drake smiled when I had told 
him on my first visit that I had every- 
thing by Galsworthy. There were a host 
of books and pamphlets of which I had 
never heard, much less owned. And the 
prices! Books at $40 and $50 and “The 
Man of Property” at $70. Oh, hell! 
What’s the use? This is a rich man’s fun, 
not mine. I’m going to quit right now. 
Ican get just as much enjoyment out of 
Galsworthy’s books reading them in an 
edition which isn’t the first. And it need 
not be an English edition either. To- 
morrow I’m going down to Drake to see 
what he will give me for the whole lot 
of stuff I bought, first losses are best any- 
way. 

The next morning I started to pack 
up the books but found that there were 
too many to take down on one trip, so 
decided that I might as well find out 
from Drake first before carrying them. 





The moment I got into the place, Colo- 
nel Drake said, “I was going to phone 
you this morning. We got in fine copies 
of ‘Villa Rubein’ and ‘Jocelyn’ last night 
and I thought you might like to have 
them. I'll let you have the pair at sixty 
berries apiece.” Whereupon I should 
have replied, “I have decided that I do 
not care to go into this collecting game 
any further; I would like to sell you 
those books which I have already pur- 
chased from you as well as my first edi- 
tions from other dealers.” Did I? I did 
not! What I really said was, “Wrap ’em 
up and let me see what else you have.” 
He showed me a little book, “Memora- 
ble Days,” which carried on the title- 
page the note, PrivaTety Printep, and 
on one of its preliminary pages the state- 
ment that there were only sixty copies 
printed. I had my doubts that any of Mr. 
Galsworthy’s work could possibly be 
printed in so small an edition. This had 
to be investigated! At any rate if there 
were only sixty, good sense dictated that 
there must be more than sixty Gals- 
worthy collectors who would want it 
and the price, $15, was reasonable. The 
book went into my pocket with the 
proviso that it might be returned at cost. 
A pamphlet, “The Land,” on hand- 
made paper in an edition of thirty-five 
copies at $10, was purchased with the 
same proviso. I could understand this 
latter small edition because I already 
owned a copy of the pamphlet on ordi- 
nary paper which must have been wide- 
ly distributed at its price of sixpence. A 
few other cheap books were taken as 
well. The word “cheap” is relative. A 
few weeks before four dollars was a lot 
of money, but now twenty dollars was 
cheap. 

Among the catalogues in my posses- 
sion was one from Alfred Goldsmith; so 
a visit to him was in order. At the time 
he had nothing of interest to me, but in 
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his shop I met Hoyt Case, who at that 
time was selling books from his resi- 
dence, not yet having opened a shop. 
Case told me that he had a few items of 
interest which he would send down to 
Goldsmith for me to look at. This was 
my introduction to the word “item.” It 
covers a multitude of sins, including 
books, pamphlets, magazines, manu- 
scripts, galley proofs, autograph letters, 
locks of hair, ink-stands, chairs in which 
great men died, handkerchief cases, 
snuff-boxes, and even a shirt-front on 
which a drunken artist had drawn a 
caricature. There is a possibility that 
some day a shroud (duly authenticated) 
will be offered for sale. The only “item” 
which Case had that I bought was an 
“Island Pharisees” at $45. The price 
seemed high, as I had seen one a few 
days before at $35, but this one of Case’s 
had an inscription in it reading, “Mrs. 
Frances Harrod with the Author’s re- 
gards.” (In passing, let me say that if 
any of my readers have copies presented 
by Mr. Galsworthy, I will be pleased to 
give them a copy uninscribed and $10 
and will even pay for the first visit to an 
alienist.) Case opened a shop a short 
time later and issued a catalogue. A visit 
to his shop and $6 gave me a copy of that 
beautiful story, “Awakening,” which 
had a few corrections in the text in the 
author’s hand and a correction of the 
preliminary matter by the author. One 
of the corrections was the deletion of an 
interrogation point on page 39. At this 
time an English dealer sent me a copy of 
the limited “Forsyte Saga” at $18 and a 
copy of the ordinary edition at $3.50. 
Examination of the books showed that 
the type-setter had taken Mr. Gals- 
worthy literally and deleted all the 
punctuation after the phrase, “You like 
everybody, Jon?” and that the ordinary 
edition preceded the limited edition, as 
this latter had a period and the quota- 
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tion marks restored. It took considerable 
courage to question Mr. Galsworthy 
concerning this, but a letter to him elicit- 
ed full information and authenticated 
the suspicion—and hope—that my copy 
of “Awakening” was the one he had 
corrected for incorporation of the story 
into the “Forsyte Saga.” 

Mr. Galsworthy’s letter also explain- 
ed the publication of “Memorable Days” 
to me and set my fears at rest. He told 
me also of several other publications 
which were not commonly known and 
which gave me something to look for. 
For example, The Fortnightly Review 
for April, 1908, contained an article en- 
titled “Joseph Conrad. A Disquisition,” 
which has not been reprinted and which 
is an important piece of writing. It is 
now being incorporated into a privately 
printed volume to be called “Two Es- 
says on Conrad” and will be privately 
distributed by the owner of the manu- 
scripts, a prince among collectors and a 
king among gentlemen. The acquisi- 
tion of this magazine gave me the idea 
that other writings might also have ap- 
peared in serial publications which were 
never incorporated into books and con- 
sultation of the Reader’s Guide to Peri- 
odical Literature in the Public Library 
proved it. This opened a new field, the 
quest for these magazines. It is a field 
which dealers deplore and which I do 
not advise for any collector who has not 
unlimited space on his shelves and un- 
limited time to snoop for items. 

Christmas came and my wife went to 
one of my friends among the dealers 
and told him that she wanted to surprise 
me with some book. He, not being sure 
of what Galsworthy book I wanted, sold 
her a copy of Gissing’s Private Papers of 
Henry Ryecroft and told her that if I al- 
ready had the book I might return it. 
On Christmas morning I was duly sur- 
prised, chiefly because of the selection, 
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as the dealer knew I did not collect Gis- 
sing. The following morning he tele- 
phoned me to bring back the book and 
pick out what I wanted. He had merely 
given the book to my wife because it was 
at the price she wanted to pay. On my 
birthday a few weeks later, I again re- 
ceived the Gissing book, which I again 
returned. This pleasant merry-go-round 
was maintained with her knowledge 
and consent on every possible occasion 
until her death. Only once did we vary 
the gift, my surprise, and the return of 
the book, and that occasion was a real 
surprise. The dealer had secured for me 
a copy of “A Man of Devon” and said 
never a word to me about it, so my cup 
of joy ran over. 

The auction room provided me with 
a presentation copy of “The White Mon- 
key,” from John Galsworthy to Jessie 
Conrad at $42.50 and a bit later with a 
fine copy of “The Man of Property” at 
$90. The dealer with whom I was sitting 
told me I was a trifle crazy to pay such 
a price for it. By that time, however, I 
had become so impressed with the idea 
of a real Galsworthy collection and that 
books were cheap, I offered to bet that 
the next copy offered at auction would 
bring $250. Now he knew I was crazy! 
Was I balmy enough to pay him $60 for 
a pamphlet that he had just gotten from 
England, privately printed in an edition 
of twenty-five copies? Certainly! Jacta 
est aleal The Rubicon is crossed! Damn 
the torpedoes, go ahead! We returned to 
his shop and he brought out “Is Eng- 
land Done?” privately printed in an edi- 
tion of twenty copies and, in spite of my 
offer to pay what I had agreed, he gave 
it to me for $25. Then I told him that he 
was crazy and now he knows it too. The 
next copy of “The Man of Property” of- 
fered in the auction room was bid in by 
him at $390. The night that he bought 
it, I asked him the famous question, 
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“Who's loony now?” but told him that 
the next copy offered would no doubt 
bring $1,000. It did—he paid $1,150 for 
it. 

It had been my intention to go to Eng- 
land to pick up certain books which 
were missing and to visit Mr. Belloc and 
Mr. Galsworthy, both of whom had ex- 
tended invitations, and to see Mr. Mar- 
rot, who was then engaged in compiling 
the bibliography of Galsworthy. Cir- 
cumstances precluded this but a corre- 
spondence began with Mr. Marrot and 
he informed me concerning a great 
many things worth while having. He 
later sent me a copy of “The Way to 
Prepare Peace,” a pamphlet privately 
printed for him in an edition of twenty 
copies. 

During the years of 1926 and 1927 no 
real finds were made, but I continued 
to buy books as the dealers found nice 
copies for me. A fine copy of “From the 
Four Winds” cost $75 and a review copy 
of “The Country House,” with the pub- 
lisher’s blind stamp and the slip request- 
ing that no mention of the book prior to 
publication date be made, cost only $25. 
In the late fall of 1927, however, a letter 
came to me from Montgomery Evans 
stating that Alfred Goldsmith had re- 
ferred him to me and that he had a 
typescript in which I might be interest- 
ed. I invited him to my office and he 
brought the typescript. It consisted of six 
pages, each of which had been corrected 
and recorrected by Mr. Galsworthy; it 
was signed beginning and end and with 
it was a letter of apology from the man- 
ager of the London Times for the condi- 
tion in which it was being returned. The 
price Evans asked and which I paid was 
one which I am ashamed to tell. But we 
are still friends—he inscribes books to 
me. 

A dealer offered me a copy of “Cap- 
tures” containing the page suppressed 
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before publication, at $37.50, with the 
statement that there were only ten such 
copies in existence. I doubted this state- 
ment, but, as I had never before seen such 
a copy, I bought it. Later, investigation 
proved that only twelve copies of the 
first state exist, but that there is a second 
state with the suppressed page, and of 
this there are a considerable number of 
copies. In either state it can be consider- 
ed a rare book. Other dealers offered 
books which I already had, but if prices 
were reasonable they came into my pos- 
session, as I was always on the hunt for 
finer copies. Resale of the poorer copies 
invariably netted me considerably more 
than I had paid for them. There was a 
bull market on in books as well as on 
Wall Street. During one afternoon I pur- 
chased two copies of the “Saga,” one at 
$32.50 and the other at $11.50 and sold 
them within two days at $75 and $85, re- 
spectively, and to dealers at that. Why 
any one should pay that price for that 
particular book I have never been able to 
understand. There were approximately 
10,000 copies of the first edition and if it 
is worth $150, at which price it is now 
currently quoted, the limited edition of 
which only 250 were for sale should be 
worth $6,000, which it is not. It is my be- 
lief, however, that within a very few 
years the limited edition signed by 
Mr. Galsworthy will bring that price in 
the auction room and that the first issue 
of the first edition of “The Man of Prop- 
erty” will sell at $10,000. You are saying 
now, “Oh! he’s crazy.” Very well, I have 
been crazy for several years and each 
successive year has proved me to be a 
trifle more sane. 

A few items fell into my hands in 
peculiar ways. Snatching the only taxi- 
cab one snowy night at the station in 
Columbus, Ohio, I saw a chap with an 
enormous valise standing quite forlorn. 
On my offering to give him a lift to the 
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hotel, he climbed in with me. A conver. 
sation disclosed that he was a salesman 
for Scribner’s and very much interested 
in Galsworthy’s works. That casual 
meeting produced a warm friendship 
between us and we met rather often 
when he was home from the road, 
Through him I met another salesman 
for the house who told me one day that 
he had a Galsworthy book I had never 
seen. His statement was correct, as it 
was the Advance Issue of “Saint’s Prog- 
ress,” which had been given to members 
of the American Booksellers Association 
at their convention in 1919. He insisted 
that I accept it as a gift, as it was of no 
interest to him and a precious thing to 
me. 

In looking through an old copy of the 
Woman’s Home Companion, which 
contained “International Thought” by 
Mr. Galsworthy I discovered a foot-note 
that this article was procurable, in com- 
bination with an article by Margaret 
Deland, in a pamphlet. A visit to the 
Crowell offices proved fruitless, as all 
copies remaining had been destroyed 
some little time after publication. And 
five years had elapsed! A letter to Mrs. 
Deland requesting permission to look 
at her copy for bibliographical purposes 
received an entirely unlooked-for re- 
sponse. Mrs. Deland had one duplicate 
copy which she most graciously asked 
me to keep with her compliments. 

A publisher gave a luncheon for Mr. 
and Mrs. Galsworthy on the occasion of 
their visit to New York in 1919. The 
place-cards at the luncheon were book- 
lets containing reprints of five poems by 
Mr. Galsworthy—a very lovely thought. 
Among the guests at the luncheon were 
a very distinguished American author 
and his wife and, of course, they re- 
ceived copies of the booklet. Last year 
in connection with my bibliographical 
work I found this out and a request to 
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inspect one copy brought it graciously 
by return mail. A further correspon- 
dence ensued which resulted in my pur- 
chase of the booklet at a price not yet 
determined—the author has left the 
price to me and I have left it to him to 
decide. Impasse! 

A dear friend of mine and an ardent 
collector of Galsworthiana brought me 
a little book, “Gentles, let us rest!” 
which was reprinted from The Nation 
in 1914. The article had also appeared in 
London in a pamphlet, but, as I later 
found out, after the appearance of this 
book. Examination of the title-page 
gave me the publisher’s name and the 
long-distance telephone conversation 
which I had with his widow secured for 
me the few remaining copies that exist- 
ed of the original 250 that had been 
printed. A few of my friends were de- 
lighted when they received them from 
me. 

Last July there was shown to me a 
fac-simile letter of Mr. Galsworthy to 
John Cournos praising the latter’s book 
“A Modern Plutarch.” It was natural to 
assume that this was issued by the pub- 
lishers of the book. A letter to Thorn- 
ton Butterworth, in London, elicited 
the response that they had merely used 
an extract from the letter around the 
jacket of the book and that they took 
great pleasure in sending me a copy of 
this band, and that I must communi- 
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cate with the author to get other infor- 
mation concerning the fac-simile. Mr. 
Cournos wrote me from Switzerland 
that he knew of only two copies of the 
letter, one of which was unfortunately 
in storage in London and could not be 
procured for me, and the other in the 
hands of his American publishers, 
Bobbs-Merrill. Mr. Chambers, of that 
firm, gave me full information con- 
cerning the letter, which his firm had 
reproduced and sent as an advertise- 
ment to book-sellers throughout this 
country and also sent me the unused 
copies. 

And so I might ramble on and on, 
always testifying to the kindness of peo- 
ple who deal with and who love books, 
but everything must come to an end. 
Approximately five and a half years 
have been spent in building up a libra- 
ry of Galsworthiana which contains 
nearly one thousand items, including 
works entirely written by Mr. Gals- 
worthy, works containing contributions 
by him, critical matter, manuscript ma- 
terial, proof sheets and autograph let- 
ters. And the end is not yet. It has been 
a pleasure to collect and it is a pleasure 
to own, and it matters not to me 
whether prices go up or down, because 
in my humble opinion “The Forsyte 
Saga” is the present day “Vanity Fair,” 
and John Galsworthy is the greatest 
writer of our time. 











The modern confessional is 
the doctor’s office— 
What can the church do? 
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BY JOHN HYDE PRESTON 


I 


didn’t go to church that 
\ ‘ / Sunday morning. Instead, we 
drove out to Connecticut—for 


the sole purpose, it seemed, of letting 
my friend from the Pacific Coast insist 
that autumn sumac is more significant 
than average sermons. 

He had changed. Because I had not 
seen him for five years, the change seem- 
ed almost a complete reversal of tem- 
perament. In my memory I had always 
pictured him as one who walked faith- 
fully to church every Sunday morning. 
And I had thought that on that bright 
October Sunday in New York he would 
drift churchward as faithfully as in the 
old days. With that in my mind, I sug- 
gested that he hear Fosdick or Norwood 
while he was in town. 

He shrugged his shoulders. There 
was not a spark of interest in that shrug. 
There was even a faint suggestion of re- 
sentment. “I know I should hear them,” 
he said, “but I don’t think I shall.” 

Why? What was the trouble? I had 
thought he would be the last man to go 
back on the church... . 

He explained. He said the church had 
meant a great deal to him until the time 
had come when he needed the church. 
His clergyman had also meant a great 
deal to him until the time had come 


when he needed his clergyman’s advice 
and help. In a moment of serious difh- 
culty they had failed him. They had not 
shown themselves capable of coping 
with a common problem of every-day 
life. When he had gone to them with a 
trouble to be solved, they had answered 
him with nothing but theology. When 
he had tried to discuss intelligently the 
little hindrances of his life and to get 
things off his chest, they had only insist- 
ed that a belief in God was enough. 

Until then, he said, he had believed in 
God; but from then on his God and 
their God could never be the same. They 
had pushed him away; they had made 
it impossible for him to get close to 
them. God became an old-fashioned 
convention. The church went out of his 
life. He no longer needed it. Because he 
had found a better solution for his 
troubles. He had, he confessed finally, 
a friend who was a psychologist and— 
oh, well, he would tell me all about it 
er 


II 


All the time that we drove that fine 
Sunday, and while my friend was ex- 
plaining in detail his attitude, I was try- 
ing to bring out of dim recollection a 
conversation I had had with Harry 
Emerson Fosdick perhaps six months 
before. He had talked in detail about his 
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new Riverside church and what he 
planned to do in a fold that he wished 
to think of as non-sectarian. He had said 
that his fondest dream was to see people 
of all denominations perfectly at home 
under one roof; and how he would con- 
duct services for Quakers as well as for 
Baptists or Episcopalians. And in that 
same conversation he had said that he 
had been thinking very seriously of re- 
viving the confession for those who de- 
sired its benefits, to make it informal 
and voluntary, and not only to listen to 
the troubles and sins of his people, after 
the Roman model, but also to advise 
and assist, with the help of all branches 
of modern knowledge, in the solution 
of problems. That, he said, had long 
been in his mind as a necessary service 
of a Christianity that made any preten- 
sions to help men and women face the 
actualities of life. 

And while I was turning over in my 
mind what Doctor Fosdick had said, and 


trying better to remember the whole of 
it, | was also hearing, by way of echo, 
some of the pronouncements of my 
friend from the West. 
“T’m fed up on lectures. . 
would like to talk to his clergyman now 


. . A fellow 


and again... about little troubles 
.. . but they won’t let you get anything 
off your chest... . They shake hands 
with their gloves on. . . . Too much of 
a business ...a bunch of theology. 
.. » No, I don’t think I want to go to 
church. . . . You see, I have a friend 
who is a psychologist. . . .” 


Ill 


The idea of the “friend who is a psy- 
chologist” was the thing that persisted 
in my mind. All that day I carried with 
mea mental image of my friend—whose 
grandfather had confided all his troub- 
les to his rector—sitting opposite his 
friend the psychologist at a large, shiny 
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desk, and confessing his little inhibi- 
tions and his little fears and his little un- 
belief, and coming away with a light- 
ened heart. The church could not satisfy 
him when he found himself up against 
the sharp difficulties of the soul. It had 
been too impersonal, too theological. As 
a substitute, he had chosen the doctor’s 
office. He had found that the psycholo- 
gist who was his friend was closer to the 
maladies and maladjustments of his life 
than was the clergyman whom he had 
first believed in and who was, in the 
time of need, too busy with theories to 
be helpful or resourceful—or even in- 
telligent—as a friend and confidant. 

The question that came to my mind 
was this: just how many of us have a 
friend who is a psychologist who com- 
forts us and helps us more than any 
theologian we have ever seen or heard? 
How many are there who, like my 
friend, come closer to the heart of life 
in a doctor’s office than in the church? 

I think that if the count were taken 
the number would be astonishing. None 
of us is quite normal; there is always 
some little maladjustment standing as 
an obstacle in the path of peace and hap- 
piness. No man or woman is entirely 
without mental hazards which slack 
their pace and interfere with their prog- 
ress. When they realize that, the natural 
desire is to get rid of as many of these 
stumbling-blocks as they can. And, be- 
ing sensible and sincere in the effort, 
they will naturally go to the man who 
can help them most. Yesterday this man 
was the clergyman. What has happened 
to the church, or what has happened to 
our faith in the church, that to-day this 
man to whom we take our troubles is so 
often the psychologist ? 

Go into the library at Harvard or Yale 
or Vassar, or any great college that you 
please. Take off the shelves a dozen 
books on practical psychology and a doz- 
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en books on practical religion. You will 
have only to glance at the check-cards 
on the fly-leaves to see how much greater 
is the circulation of the books on psy- 
chology than the circulation of the books 
on religion. There must be a reason for 
this. Most of these volumes are taken out 
for casual reading, as apart from the vol- 
umes used exclusively for study. No stu- 
dent is forced to read them; they read 
them because they want to. 

The men and women at all our mod- 
ern universities are still floundering 
through that unsettled period of the 


early twenties when they have still to, 


adjust themselves to life and its demands 
and to acclimate their blood to the heat 
and cold of its weather. 

Not all of them forget it by means of 
a bottle of Scotch or a cute young thing 
of easy virtue. 

The fact is that very few of them do 
that. In contrast to the moments of frivo- 
lous escape, there are hours of serious 
thinking. And hours of reading. And 
hours of discussion. For it develops that 
the mind of every man is a slave to the 
circumstances surrounding his child- 
hood. It develops that no man is free. 
It develops that no man is without 
his fear, his inhibitions, and the little 
sicknesses of the soul. Against these he is 
pitting his dreams and his ambitions, 
and hoping for good fortune. He knows 
that all his skill lies in clearing the road 
as well as he can. 

But he cannot do it alone. He must 
have help. If he be fortunate enough to 
have unquestioning faith in the benefits 
of the church, he seeks out a friend in 
the Divinity School. There he may find 
a solution for much of his trouble and a 
solace for his sins in the belief that true 
penitence will absolve him before the 
face of an all-benevolent Creator. 

This young man is very lucky. The 
trouble is that there are not many who 
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are like him. The majority of his fellow 
students are more sceptical. They will 
admit that the church is very beautiful, 
that its music and architecture and lit- 
urgy are inspiriting and inspiring; but 
how, they ask, is that going to make any 
difference about the fact that they spend 
sleepless nights worrying about their 
sex lives, or their badly adjusted family 
relations, or their inferiority feeling, or 
perhaps their dreadful fear of walking 
through a hemlock forest at dusk? 
What can God or the church do about 
these things? 

The sceptical young men would fol- 
low their more fortunate friend into the 
cloisters of an unswerving faith if they 
could—but the mistiness of the whoie 
thing repels them. They demand to be 
shown, to see the proof. They cannot be- 
lieve just because they would like to be- 
lieve. The burning question with them 
is not “How can I learn to believe?” 
but “How can I clear my way for success 
in living?” 

Part of the answer to this question is 
on the row of date-stamps on the fly- 
leaves of those books on psychology in 
the college library. 


IV 
Why, after all, should this be? Does 


the twentieth-century mind _ believe 
more and trust more in psychology thar 
in God ? It would seem so, because these 
stamped fly-leaves are big with affirma- 
tion. Let us take the case of the average 
man from any place in America that 
you will name—New York or San 
Francisco, Boston or Seattle—and as 
sume that he is having difficulties with 
himself, with his family, with his love- 
affairs, and that his greatest desire is to 
confide in some one who will under- 
stand his predicament and help him get 
straightened out. 

Let us assume that he first goes to the 
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conventional rector of his parish, un- 
burdens his troubles, and asks for ad- 
vice. “Here,” he says, “are the naked 
facts. Here is my family history. Here 
are my sins—if you want to call them 
sins. Here are my resultant difficulties. I 
am sincerely penitent because I want to 
be a better and freer man.” 

The rector tells him that if he will 
have faith, God will forgive his trans- 
gressions and that his dark sky will clear. 

“Why?” asks the modern man in 
trouble. 

“Because God is benevolent and just,” 
replies the rector, “and will help him 
who asks forgiveness.” 

But this modern man in trouble can- 
not throw himself into the arms of a 
faith so easily. He has to have a more 
concrete example and a more concrete 
answer. He is still troubled. 

So the next day he goes from there to 
a psychologist, tells his story over, con- 
fesses his sins, and asks for help. 

The psychologist tells him that if he 
will open his mind to the reasons for 
these difficulties, nature will forgive his 
transgressions, and his dark sky will 
clear. 

“Why?” The modern man in trouble 
repeats the question he put yesterday to 
the rector. 

Immediately the psychologist ferrets 
into his past, holds to light some ancient 
fear, some ancient illness, some ancient 
misunderstanding, some ancient mal- 
adjustment, shows how they bear upon 
the troubled man’s present state of 
mind, and lo! the light of day begins to 
warm his heart. 

Here, at last, is something that he can 
understand. Here are the facts and prem- 
ises of modern science. Here are causes, 
results, reasons. Here are a clear state- 
ment and a clear explanation of his own 
case. The man who was troubled is rest- 
ed. He is reassured. He begins to see 
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that his worries are like the worries of 
other troubled men and women in his 
own street; and that he is not a solitary 
unfortunate, laboring under difficulties 
that only a mystic and evasive com- 
munication with God can cure. 

The psychologist has worked the mir- 
acle so passionately to be desired, and 
the troubled man feels himself relaxed 
in a huge and beautiful quietude of 
mind. 

The psychologist has put the troubles 
on a physical basis—things that hap- 
pened, things that were seen and heard, 
illnesses and difficulties, in the gone-by, 
impressionable years of childhood— 
and now all seems as bright as a May 
morning. The troubled man has begun 
to understand himself. He sees that na- 
ture is capricious, but he also sees, be- 
cause modern medical science can show 
him, that nature is forgiving and that 
even the most trammelled soul can be 
set free again. 

The psychologist tells this modern 
man who has been troubled to come 
back as often as he wishes, to talk over 
the little disturbances of life, and that 
soon he will have readjusted all the 
things that have been so upsetting for 
years. 

It all astounds and delights him. God, 
it’s a great life! Here is a man who 
grasps at once all the ailments that had 
seemed before so mysterious and uncon- 
querable, and reduces them to utter sim- 
plicity. 

The modern man who has been 
troubled thinks back on his experience 
with the rector, and he scoffs. Immedi- 
ately the idea of humble prayer and a 
surrender on the bosom of a benevolent 
Creator comes to his mind with a strong 
emphasis on futility. Yes, how futile! 
And how foolish! His contempt for his 
rector mounts steadily. More slowly, his 
faith in the church crumbles away. 














Then religion itself appears as an anti- 
quated formality which has no excuse 
for existence in the face of science. 

Because his rector has filled him up 
on the idea of apologies and a blind 
faith in cosmic benevolence—neither of 
which has been able to prove its value to 
him—this modern man who has been 
troubled begins to blame God. He does 
not pause long enough between his con- 
demnations to reflect that it was perhaps 
the rector, and not God, and that it was 
perhaps the church, and not religion, 
that have been responsible for what 
seems to him failure in helping and com- 
forting the heart of man. 

Like my friend from the Pacific 
Coast, this man who has been troubled 
will leave the church. He will say that 
he is sick of lectures, and that clergy- 
men know theology better than human- 
ity. He will say that every time a layman 
tries to talk over problems intelligently 
with his rector, that rector puts him off 
with statements about the benevolence 
and loving-kindness of a Creator he can 
no longer believe in. Day by day the 
thought of God and the thought of 
spiritual values recede farther and far- 
ther away from the point where this 
modern man’s mind and the actual 
world find a meeting place. 

But he is happy—and he asks no more. 
His mind is at peace because his troubles 
are solved. Life has taken on a new sig- 
nificance. Because he, also, has “a friend 
who is a psychologist. . . .” 


V 


There are many more, like my friend 
from the West and this modern man 
who was troubled and the young men 
and women who read books in our big 
universities, who are taking their difh- 
culties by the scruff of the neck, carrying 
them to a psychologist, and are turn- 
ing away from the church because it no 
longer seems to help them face the reali- 
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ties of living. Truthfully, they feel a bit 
embarrassed to believe in a faith that is 
so musty with taken-for-granted things, 
a faith whose own spokesmen do not 
seem to be able to give an intelligent 
answer to any every-day modern prob- 
lem. 

Here is a serious predicament. And 
what is the church going to do about it? 
Surely it cannot go on forever by the 
mere force of tradition, or on the fact 
that the general public associate with it 
a vague sort of holiness which they do 
not quite understand and do not care to 
analyze too deeply. 

That realized at last, we must now 
look upon another angle. We must see 
how, in a world captivated by the mar- 
vels of science, the church that stands 
alone and isolate will soon be emptied of 
its people. We must see how the church 
is forced to borrow from science to ac- 
quire new impetus and to get abreast 
of the rapid turn-over of thought that 
is always surging about us. 

If the church steals some of the thun- 
der of science, why wonder? Has not 
science already stolen some of the thun- 
der of the church? 

You stop at that question. But you 
have only to remember the methods em- 
ployed by the most advanced psycholo- 
gists in approaching a new patient, to 
see clearly where these methods came 
from. The truth is that their technic 
follows almost in detail the ritual of 
confession in the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Going to a priest, a man must be sin- 
cerely penitent. Going to a psychologist, 
he must be sincerely anxious to be rid 
of the disturbances that unsettle his 
mind. Both attitudes amount to the 
same thing—complete surrender. 

He confesses his sins and his troubles 
to the psychologist just as the good 
Catholic confesses to the priest, and asks 
advice. The advice is the only thing that 
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is different. The approach is the same. 
The comfort of confession is in both. 

From a technical point of view there 
is not much distinction between having 
a priest say “God forgives” and having 
a psychologist say “Nature forgives.” 
The reasons they give for this forgive- 
ness are what mark a change in the tem- 
per of modern thought. 

But the majority of men are not for- 
tunate enough to be satisfied entirely by 
the priest. The sure, steady, analytical 
hand of science reassures them. I know 
even some good Catholics who still con- 
fess to. the priest because they were 
brought up that way, but nevertheless 
go to a psychologist to get thoroughly 
straightened out, just as so many pro- 
fessed Christian Scientists call in a physi- 
cian in time of serious illness. 

But a good Protestant is not so faith- 
ful. If the church does not fill his need, 
he refuses to help fill the church. 

It is with him that Protestant religion 
must deal. If his “friend who is a psy- 
chologist” is going to carry him away 
from the fold, then it is the business of 
the clergyman to become a psychologist, 
if he wants to keep him. 

The responsibilities of the modern 
clergyman are heavy. It is required of 
him that his education be deeper and 
broader than the education of men in 
the majority of other professions. He 
can no longer limit himself to the field 
of good preaching and good intentions. 

I do not mean, however, that he needs 
must be as well versed in all the intricate 
complexities of psychology as a prac- 
titioner with an office in Park Avenue, 
but I do mean that he should have as 
broad a knowledge as we could expect 
any layman student to have. The mem- 
bers of his congregation are not likely to 
be, many of them, serious cases; the ma- 
jority need only a little straightening 
out, and a solid understanding of fun- 
damentals would generally serve this 
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purpose. A few years of study on the 
side, which would be profoundly inter- 
esting as well as beneficial, would prob- 
ably enable this clergyman to adminis- 
ter this “first aid” to minor cases almost 
as well as a trained psychiatrist. 

This same clergyman may ask: “Why 
could not this troubled man go to a 
psychologist and come to church too?” 

He could. To couple the benefits of re- 
ligion and the benefits of science would 
be ideal. 

The trouble is that he is not likely to. 
Like the modern man who is troubled, 
of whom we have spoken, the church 
turns him away by its non-committal at- 
titude, whereas the psychologist warms 
his heart with the good cheer of facts. 
Once he has left the church, he is not apt 
to return for a long time, if ever. With 
the disgusted impatience of my friend 
from the Pacific Coast, he holds himself 
aloof. Some day he may feel the need of 
the poetry and beauty and mysticism of 
Christianity, but he will not go to the 
church to satisfy that need. He will find 
it instead in his love for nature, or in 
art, or in literature, or in the face of a 
beloved woman. He will slake his thirst 
where he can, how he can. But the 
church has gone out of his life. Because 
it could not meet the requirements of 
modern life, it is out-moded for him. It 
has become but the insignificant symbol 
for the thing that is religion. 

And so this church, this “symbol,” in 
order to catch up with life and its needs 
—in order to catch up with religion it- 
self, indeed—must accept this challenge 
from science. Pioneers like Fosdick and 
Norwood have pointed the way and 
have already travelled a distance on the 
road. It is now for the church to follow 
them. If it cannot, or if it refuses, it is 
not impossible that, as a symbol of reli- 
gion, it may become as antiquated as the 
horse and buggy as a symbol of trans- 
portation. 




















First love and the romantic male 





The First Illusion 


BY HYATT DOWNING 


Bates was swallowing his oatmeal 

with the utmost possible speed. Red 
would be along at almost any moment 
now on his bicycle. Leslie hoped fervent- 
ly that the front tire on his own bicycle 
wasn’t flat. They had fixed it at the re- 
pair-shop, but there had been a slow 
leak ever since. Maybe it was a valve 
leaking. It was a long way out to Big 
Sioux dam. He’d better take his repair- 
kit. 

His father spoke, raising his coffee-cup 
to his lips. “The last load will go into the 
car Monday. Can you have everything 
ready?” 

“Tt is almost finished now,” Mrs. Bates 
replied. “Just a few dishes to pack and 
some odds and ends.” 

Leslie’s mind jerked back to the im- 
pending catastrophe. His eyes roved over 
the denuded room, missed the familiar 
picture of “The Stag at Bay” which his 
eldest sister, long married and already 
somewhat vague in his memory, had 
painted. The room seemed so empty that 
Leslie was surprised that his parents’ 
voices didn’t echo. Going away from 
Clarendon to a new town, new school, 
new people. The whole thought was 
hateful. He didn’t want to leave Claren- 
don, ever. He knew, subconsciously, 
that never again would he have a friend 
quite like Red Gleason; never again 
would there be another river like the 
Sioux, where the current flowed so lazi- 


T was Saturday morning and Leslie 
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ly, so sleepily, beneath the drooping wil- 
lows. 

“Don’t you want your toast, dear?” 
his mother asked. ’ 

Leslie started and looked at his father. 
“Is there a river at Red Oak?” 

“Why, I’m not sure about that, Leslie. 
Yes, I think there is one, though I don’t 
know its name.” 

“Yes, a little old crick, I bet. I bet it 
isn’t anything like the Sioux.” 

His mother smiled tenderly. “I’m 
afraid, dear, there will never be another 
quite like the Sioux to you.” 

“Oh, you'll like Red Oak, Leslie,” his 
father said confidently. “You'll soon 
make new friends.” 

“Yeah! Shanty Irish. Red Gleason 
told me so. His father was there one 
time.” 

“I’m sure there are just as decent fel- 
lows in Red Oak as there are in Claren- 
don. Of course,” his father’s eyes twin- 
kled, “there may be no Mavis Ken- 
nedys.” 

The only retort Leslie could think of 
at the moment was “Oh-h-h-h.” It was- 
n’t exactly square of his father to roast 
him about a thing like that—a girl like 
Mavis. He flushed and scraped his oat- 
meal dish violently with his spoon. 

“Don’t scrape, dear.” Leslie felt his 
mother’s kind eyes upon him, though he 
did not look up. “Your father liked a 
certain girl very well, too, when he was 
about your age. And I still remember 
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that she wasn’t nearly so nice as Mavis 
Kennedy.” 

Mr. Bates laughed and, rising, came 
around the table and thumped Leslie on 
the shoulder. “Well, old-timer, have a 
good time to-day. It’s your last Saturday 
in Clarendon.” 

“T wouldn’t emphasize it, Robert. He’s 
unhappy enough about leaving his 
friends as it is.” 

“Oh, it isn’t serious at his age, mother. 
Nothing is serious for very long at four- 
teen.” 

Leslie rose abruptly from the table. 
“Mother, will you put up the lunch? 
Red’ll be here any minute.” 

“Yes, dear.” Already Mrs. Bates’s busy 
hands were gathering up the dishes pre- 
paratory to taking them to the kitchen. 

Going out to the back porch, where 
his bicycle was kept, Leslie’s thoughts 
revolved about his father’s last words: 
“Nothing is serious for very long at 
fourteen.” “No, I guess not. I guess noth- 
ing is very serious to an old man about 
ready for the grave, either. He ought to 
be persecuted.” It was a word he loved 
to roll upon his tongue. Red Gleason 
had been reading about the Jews in Rus- 
sia being persecuted. It represented, to 
Leslie, some vague form of torture, and 
he and Red used it as an ominous threat 
which they held over the other and less- 
well-informed boys who lived on the 
Hill. It ‘was serious to lose friends like 
Red and Shine Granger and Skeeter 
Orcutt and Frog LaRue—to say nothing 
at all of Mavis Kennedy. Well, anyway, 
he'd write to her. The opening phrase of 
his first letter was already forming in 
his mind. “This is a beautiful country. I 
can see the river, like a silver ribbon, 
shining in the valley.” He stopped ab- 
ruptly and repeated the sentence over in 
his mind. He loved sentences that had a 
certain musical sequence. Once he had 
casually opened a book written by a man 





named Hergesheimer and the words 
“. «a pattern of wild geese wavered 
against the serene, ashen evening” 
caught his eye. He gasped with delight 
and could feel the fading dusk, the sharp 
sting of October air on his cheek, the 
fragrant smell of wood fires, and see the 
geese, flying irregularly, against the sky. 
He had tried, determinedly, to read the 
book, but it faded out for him. Some 
time, he knew, he would put down 
words as beautiful as those. He had, long 
ago, decided that he would be a writer. 

Like all thorough egoists, he was gen- 
erally completely happy when thinking 
about himself and his own destiny. He 
often talked aloud to himself. Passing 
down the streets of Clarendon it oc- 
curred to him habitually that if the peo- 
ple he passed only knew who he really 
was they would stop and look back at 
him. At times so great was his convic- 
tion that he glanced back over his shoul- 
der to see if they were looking. He felt a 
certain pitying contempt for people, old 
men, like his father, who actually dwelt 
in the same house with him, yet seemed 
unaware of the grandeur that awaited 
through reflected glory. He had already 
written several poems, one of which, 
“The Voice of the Sea,” had been pub- 
lished in a Des Moines paper. The fact 
that he had never seen a body of water 
larger than the Sioux River failed to 
daunt him. Another, dedicated to Mavis 
Kennedy, he had never showed to any 
one. Standing on the back porch, his 
hand resting on the frame of his bicycle, 
he repeated it, softly, to himself: 


Mavis, thy name comes singing 

And falls, oh, so sweet, on my ears. 
Thy step, like a fairy queen bringing 
Sunshine to this vale of tears. 


The day when I first heard your laughter, 
The day you came into my life, 

Marked the time which came following after 
When I called you my beautiful wife. 
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If the burden of his poem seemed a 
trifle impetuous and optimistic, it did 
not occur to him. The time of his 
coming greatness lay just ahead. He 
could hear people whisper breathlessly: 
“That’s Leslie Bates. He seems so young 
to have written such a beautiful story. 
How handsome he is.” 

His mind reverted to the first letter he 
would write to Mavis after he had left 
Clarendon. “To-day I tramped through 
a long sweep of wooded country. I was 
lonely and sad because of the strange- 
ness of my new home. I stood still upon 
a hillside and watched the dusk fall upon 
the land. I heard a faint call and raised 
my eyes to the east, where a pattern of 
wild geese wavered against the serene, 
ashen evening.” 

Immersed in beauty, he was jerked ab- 
ruptly back to reality by the soft hiss of 
rubber tires on cement as Red Gleason 
wheeled around the corner of the house. 

“Hey, Les! My gosh! You taken Baldy 
to the pasture yet?” 

“No. I had a argument with my fa- 
ther. He doesn’t know much about life.” 

“He don’t? Well, he’s old enough, 
ain’t he?” 

“I mean about the sadness of life. 
Leaving Clarendon is just going to an- 
other town to him.” 

“Oh, well. Did your mother put up 
our sandwiches?” 

Leslie was revolted. “My gosh! Didn’t 
you just eat breakfast ?” 

“Well, we got to eat at noon, don’t 
we? Come on. Let’s take Baldy to the 
pasture and get started.” 

The old family cow preceded them 
obediently, blowing her breath with 
long sighs into the cool morning air. 
The road, powdery with dust, led be- 
tween a hedge of willows for a quarter 
of a mile to the pasture where the frugal 
people of the Hill district kept their 
cows. Leslie let down the bars and gave 
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the docile animal a friendly pat as she 
passed into the enclosure. A rock, from 
which he and Red had jumped for dis- 
tance a few days before, caught his eye. 
He went over and stood upon it. “This 
is prob’ly the last time, in my life, that 
I'll ever stand upon this rock.” 

“Well, what if it is? We got six miles 
to go to get to the dam.” 

“But just think, Red, after I’m gone 
it'll just lie here and lie here and no one 
will ever remember that I once stood on 
it.” 

“Well, what of it? Maybe I'll stand on 

it.” 
“Oh, yes, but—” It was quite impossi- 
ble for Leslie to convey to Red that Ais 
standing on the rock, for a year if he 
wanted to, was of no importance what- 
ever. There was no reason why people 
should glance back over their shoulders 
at Red. But the fact that his feet, Azs feet, 
would never, never touch it again, seem- 
ed staggering. “Well, it’s sad, sorta.” 

“I don’t see nothin’ sad about it. It’s 
just a old rock.” 

“But don’t you see, Red? When I get 
to be famous, no one will ever know | 
stood on that rock.” 

“Oh, for gosh sakes. What difference 
does it make? We'll never get to the 
dam.” 

Their road to the dam, the shortest 
way, led over Oak Street, but Leslie, 
slightly in the lead on his bicycle so that 
he might direct their route, proceeded 
down Myrtle. “Hey, whatcha goin’ this 
way for?” Red asked, querulously, ped- 
alling up beside him. “I always liked 
this street,” Leslie replied with compo- 
sure. “I like to ride on this street.” 

One block ahead a house stood well 
back from the sidewalk on a wide, spa- 
cious lawn. The house was old and com- 
fortable appearing, painted a dull green 
and ornamented, at one corner, with one 
of those jutting monstrosities which pro- 
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vided the fascinating “cosey corners” of 
a few years ago. The deep, circular ve- 
randa with fibre-matting rugs seemed 
curiously cool and remote. As Leslie 
drew nearer he drooped lower over his 
bicycle and pedalled with a long sinuous 
motion of his rather skinny legs, grip- 
ping his handle-bars in the centre and 
swaying gently from side to side, in the 
most approved “scorcher” style. The 
freshly polished windows of the house 
glinted brightly in the morning sun- 
shine, but Leslie’s alert eyes, carefully 
averted, could detect nothing else. The 
thin thread of hope snapped sharply and 
Leslie stumped. Already he was past the 
house. In a moment the glamorous clock 
tick, the beautiful possibility, clothed in 
his mind with golden sun disks, would 
be gone. He yearned to glance back- 
ward over his shoulder. His ears ached 
for the sound of a voice. And then it 
came, high, clear, and sweet. The shock 
caused him to wabble on his seat, but he 
kept on. “Les—lie! Hoo-o0-00.” He 
backed gently against the coaster-brake, 
allowed the pedal to rest at the down- 
ward sweep of its arch, stood on it a mo- 
ment with one leg, and then vaulted 
lightly, gracefully to the ground. He 
glanced back with perfect indifference. 
A girl, in a white piqué skirt and blouse, 
stood sharply outlined against the soft 
gloom of the vine-shaded veranda. She 
lifted her hand and Leslie waved his 
with studied nonchalance. “’Lo, Ma- 
vis.” She approached with quick little 
running steps. “Oh, Leslie, mother is 
going to Strollers to-night and I 
thought—well, you’re going away and 
I thought——” 

“Oh, I guess I can come over.” 

“Well! I haven’t asked you yet.” 

“But you were going to.” 

Across the street Red Gleason stood 
dismounted in enraged silence beside his 
bicycle. “Oh, yeah,” he called at last 





from the depths of his scorn. “Oh, 
yeah.” 

“T got to go, Mavis. I'll be over.” Sud- 
denly she seemed incredibly beautiful 
with her white skin, the bridge of freck- 
les across her small nose, her smoky 
gray eyes. “Well, Leslie, you’re so sure 
of everything. I didn’t say you could 
come.” 

Red Gleason called bitterly: “Oh, 
sure! You /ike this street. Such a bee- 
utiful street!” 

“Don’t you see, Mavis,” Leslie urged 
hurriedly, “I had to see you to-night. 
There would be no poetic justice in it if 
I didn’t.” 

“What’s poetic justice?” 

“Well, it’s kinda deep. It means, well, 
things just have to come out that way.” 

“Mother thinks you are a very cul- 
tured boy, Leslie.” 

“Oh,” generously, “lots of fellas are. 
Well, not lots, but some. You got to read. 
Shelley and Hergesheimer. You got to 
read deeper things than most guys do.” 
By a side glance Leslie could see Red 
rolling his eyes, grimacing and holding 
his hand to his heart in a manner calcu- 
lated to convey to Leslie his profound 
disgust. “Well, I got to be going. I’m go- 
ing to tell Gleason the last chapter of 
‘Red Shot’ to-day. He thinks it’s very 
exciting.” 

“Ooh, Leslie. Mildred Gleason told 
me about it. She said she heard you tell- 
ing it to him once when you stayed all 
night at their house. I think it’s just won- 
derful.” 

Leslie smiled with just the right mix- 
ture of humility and calm certainty 
which goes with power. “Well, I'll see 
you to-night, Mavis?” It was a question 
and one the answer to which was known 
to them both. 

“Well, all right. But don’t come late. 
Mother says she thinks you boys who 
come late are just trying to be superior.” 











Leslie was tempted to stop and debate 
the point, but Red was already on his 
bicycle and pedalling determinedly 
down the street. “Eight o’clock.” 

“By, Leslie.” Her eyes lingered upon 
him. He was easily the best-looking boy 
in Clarendon. His brown, wavy hair was 
so romantic and there was a kind of 
melancholy in his eyes. Had she but 
known it, this was precisely the effect 
which Leslie most desired to achieve. 
Mrs. Brake, who wrote poetry, had once 
said to his mother, her voice not sufh- 
ciently subdued but that Leslie caught 
it: “My dear, he looks exactly like the 
boyhood pictures of Byron.” He didn’t 
resemble Byron to Mavis Kennedy. It is 
doubtful if she knew what the hero of 
the Hellespont looked like. To her he 
was a nice boy whom she had discover- 
ed just as he was about to be taken from 
her through the callous indifference of 
parents. She pictured his coming to- 
night with a little shiver of anticipation. 
It would be their last evening together 
and her mother was going to Strollers. 

If Leslie was romantic to Mavis, he 
was a severe pain to Red Gleason. “I told 
you we was late and you go foolin’ 
around with a girl. It’s a wonder you 
don’t put a lot of mush in ‘Red Shot.’” 

“Well, she called me, didn’t she? I 
can’t help it if she wanted to see me, can 
I a 

Red’s practical mind turned to more 
important matters. “You sure you 
brought that lunch?” 

“All you think of is eating. You’re a— 
a kind of a gormunt.” 

Red was unaware of the nature of a 
“gormunt,” but he thought it was in- 
tended for an insult and he rode trucu- 
lently on his Belvidere. 

They ate their lunch beside the dam 
with the soft thunder of falling water in 
their ears. Red hung, drooling, over the 
basket of lunch as Leslie unstrapped it 
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from the frame of his bicycle. “My gosh! 
Your mother puts up a swell lunch,” he 
gasped, as the thick ham and chicken 
sandwiches came into view. He bit into 
one, his eyes glistening. “I’d pret’ near 
be willing to trade mothers with you, 
Les, but not fathers. I got you skinned a 
mile on fathers.” 

“That’s no point a gentleman would 
argue,” Leslie replied loftily. But Red’s 
mind was wholly engrossed with the 
business of eating. “My gosh! This is a 
swell lunch,” he repeated, somewhat un- 
necessarily, since his bulging cheeks gave 
ample evidence of his approval. 

Their lunch finished, they lay, com- 
fortable for a time, on their stomachs. 
“Well, what do you want to do?” Leslie 
asked at length. “Shall I tell you the last 
chapter of ‘Red Shot’ and fish after- 
ward P” 

“Yeah. They'll bite better later in the 
afternoon.” 

At ease in the friendly shade of the 
murmuring cottonwood, Leslie took up 
the tale of Red Shot, an Indian boy— 
who was himself—miraculously endow- 
ed with almost superhuman powers and 
yet was “sad, sorta” because he saw the 
ever-encroaching domains of the white 
man rapidly taking from his people their 
heritage. Red Shot was the son of a chief 
and the implacable enemy of a villain- 
ous gang of buffalo-hunters headed by 
one Rufe Grizzel, a treacherous white 
man of bloody repute. Leslie planned his 
story to end tragically—all first-class 
pieces of art so ended—with Red Shot 
singing his song of death as, hemmed 
into a box canyon by the Grizzel gang, 
he prepared to die as only a Sioux and 
the son of a chief could die. 

Leslie’s voice, mounting with the fer- 
vid action of the story, thrilled his own 
ears. When he reached the place where 
Red Shot, badly wounded and the last 
of his dauntless band, began chanting 
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his song of death, his eyes smarted and 
he restrained his own emotions by the 
strongest effort. He glanced aside, quick- 
ly, at Red, to see if his weakness had been 
discovered and found his audience, his 
mouth open, lending to his face an ex- 
pression of the utmost imbecility, deep- 
ly, thoroughly, plunged into sleep. 

Leslie’s voice stopped abruptly. He 
was hurt, enraged, and altogether be- 
wildered. He was completely unable to 
understand such callous indifference to 
art. From across the river came the 
shouts and laughter of children where 
the Sunday-school of the Congregation- 
al church was holding a picnic. Leslie 
gazed at them with brooding resent- 
ment and, for the moment, wished that 
he, too, were back again in happy child- 
hood, untroubled by thwarted struggles 
which, he knew, were the lot of any 
true artist. 

A rowboat which had been moored 
just above the dam caught his eye. It 
would be pleasant to lie in the bottom of 
the boat and just drift, viewing the kalei- 
doscopic pictures of himself, ten years 
hence, acclaimed by the world, fought 
over by editors, a magnet for the eyes of 
scores of beautiful women. Even Mavis 
was there, idolizing him. He would be 
kind, but it would be necessary to ex- 
plain to her firmly that an artist could 
belong wholly to no one person. He 
owed himself to the world. 

The boat was not locked but tied 
loosely to an overhanging tree. He push- 
ed it into the stream with the aid of an 
oar and then began to row slowly. After 
a half hour, during which time he found 
pleasure in watching the muscles of his 
rather thin forearm flex and bulge, he 
shipped his oars and stretched himself at 
full length on the duckboards in the bot- 
tom of the boat. 

The air was very quiet. A blue jay 
flashed, screaming, across the bright blue 





dome of the sky. The water made little 
gurgling noises under the boat. The sun- 
shine lay upon him like a comfortable 
blanket. Leslie thought of the rushing 
years and what they were destined to do 
for him. He’d probably have to live in 
New York. The editors would insist 
upon it. He would give out interviews to 
the magazines telling how he wrote only 
at night, after a light supper of milk and 
the white meat of chicken. How he al- 
ways wrote standing at a drafting-board, 
that his mind could function in no other 
position. The soft air lulled him. The 
thought of the bright years ahead fell 
soothingly upon his mind. He slept. 

Leslie was awakened by a shrill 
scream which cut across his conscious- 
ness like the sharp blade of a knife. He 
raised himself to his elbow and glanced 
over the side of the boat. People, chil- 
dren and grown-ups, were gesticulating 
and dancing at the water’s edge, point- 
ing frantically. And then another sound 
penetrated his sleep-dulled mind—the 
roar of falling water. At that moment 
the prow of the boat banged against 
some hard obstacle and, a moment later, 
tipped sharply downward. There was an 
awful instant when Leslie’s stomach 
crawled up into his throat—and then he 
was clawing, fighting in a smother of 
rushing, whirling water. He felt himself 
being carried down, down by some inex- 
orable force. There was a thunderous 
beat in his ears and sense of strangula- 
tion and then, at last, a lassitude’ when 
he seemed to be floating on the soft 
shoulders of clouds and there was no 
more sound or pain or fear. 


“T think there is little doubt but that 
he'll live.” The remark came from Rev- 
erend Blair, pastor of the Congregation- 
al church, after Leslie had finished his 
tenth biscuit and a large plate of potato 
salad. Leslie, striving to appear wanly 
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graceful, exhausted by his recent experi- 
ence, was having a most difficult time in 
reaching languidly for a leg of chicken 
while he was being assaulted by a most 
ferocious appetite, which seemed to have 
been sharpened by his plunge over the 
dam. All afternoon he had glanced 
hopefully at Miss Brake, a teacher, who 
would, in time, spread out the picnic 
supper. It had, in many respects, been a 
splendid afternoon. The smaller chil- 
dren had followed him admiringly 
about the grounds and Red Gleason was 
openly envious. “Just keep your head 
and you're all right,” he assured Red. 
“That’s the main thing. Don’t try to 
swim against the current. You got to 
keep the old head going.” 

“Yeah,” Red replied scornfully, “I 
guess your head was workin’ fine when 
Dive-Again-John pulled you up from 
the bottom. If it hadn’t been for him 
you'd be down there yet goin’ by-by.” 

The force of his reasoning struck Les- 
lie like a blow. If Dive-Again-John, who 
was always on the river and sold fish, 
hadn’t been there he would be dead. 
- The enormity of the thought staggered 
him. Lying there, at the bottom of the 
river, his mouth open and arms moving 
with the current. What a loss it would 
have been! What a waste! He decided, 
instantly, that he would dedicate a poem 
to Dive-Again-John. 

Home, after a ride through the soft 
summer dusk in a hayrack, he went im- 
mediately to his room and changed his 
clothes. No one had seen him come in. 
His ears strained for the sound of the 
telephone which would announce his ad- 
venture to his mother. A definite excite- 
ment pervaded his mind. The farther the 
afternoon faded into time, the more 
glamorous his experience seemed. He 
was actually being thought about, talk- 
ed about, by a great many people in 


Clarendon right at that very moment. 
He was the most interesting person in 
town. He had paused on the brink of 
death and come back. If he had died, the 
family, his father and mother, would 
now be weeping. Yet he had not died. 
That vital spark which burned, deep 
within him, still glowed. He speculated 
on life and death and grew a little sad. 
Mavis Kennedy—his mind conjured up 
the image of her lovely tear-stained face. 
How would his adventure affect her 
when he told her of it to-night? 

Contrary to his usual custom of wait- 
ing until half past eight and then stroll- 
ing casually through Mavis’s gate, he 
hurried, all but ran, in the direction of 
her house. Mrs. Kennedy looked up 
from a paper which she was preparing 
for Strollers, a novel club, and smiled 
kindly. “Since you are going to be a 
writer when you are a man, Leslie, I ex- 
pect you might be able to help me with 
this paper.” 

“Yes’m. I prob’ly could.” 

Mrs. Kennedy started slightly and 
glanced at Leslie with a slight frown. 
“You seem very assured, Leslie.” After 
a moment she asked with a smile: 
“Would you say that the present tenden- 
cy of the novel is decadent ?” 

“Well, sorta. In a way, I guess it is.” 

“What is your opinion of the Victo- 
rians, Leslie?” 

“The Victorians? Oh, well, they— 
ummmm—well, I haven’t exactly read 
many of their books.” 

As she gathered up her papers Mrs. 
Kennedy’s lips twitched. “I’m going to 
dress now, Mavis, dear. Don’t stay up 
too late. Leslie, you'll let her go to bed 
at ten, won’t you?” 

Leslie sprang from his chair and stood, 
stiffly correct, as Mrs. Kennedy left the 
room. Mavis looked at him with shining 
eyes. “Oh, Leslie, I think you’re so well 
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bred and refined. Most boys just sit and 
look at their feet when mother talks to 
them.” 

Leslie was vastly tolerant—under- 
standing. “It’s because they haven’t any 
feeling of destiny.” 

“What is a feeling of destiny ?” 

Leslie was a little at sea himself on the 
exact meaning of the phrase, yet he felt 
that something must be said. “Well, it’s 
something. Shelley had it.” He walked 
to a window and stood, a moment, with 
his profile to the fading light. “And By- 
ron,” he added, mystically. 

“Oh, Leslie!” 

Unconsciously they turned toward the 
gloom-shaded veranda where the vines 
whispered softly. Leslie could not free 
himself from a feeling of strangeness, of 
unreality. Through his mind still fled 
images of himself, lying with open 
mouth and staring eyes, at the bottom of 
the river, his arms moving slightly as 
the current lifted them. It was horrible, 
yet it charmed him. There would have 
been a magnificent funeral. Leslie was 
willing to bet that Red Gleason would 
have blubbered. Head-lines in the papers 
grouped themselves in his mind. “Boy 
genius drowns.” “Brilliant and promis- 
ing career cut short by grim reaper.” 
“Clarendon’s most-gifted son passes to 
great beyond.” 

“Why, Leslie, you look so funny.” 

“Well, I guess you’d look pretty fun- 
ny, too, if just a little while ago you'd 
looked into the next world.” 

“What next world?” 

“Where you’re going when you die.” 

“Leslie Bates! You’re just crazy.” 

“All right, then. I didn’t go over the 
dam in a rowboat and I wasn’t lying on 
the bottom of the river and Dive-Again- 
John didn’t pull me out after they 
thought I was dead.” 

“Leslie!” Mavis all but shrieked 








with suppressed excitement. Proceeding, 
then, with a recital of his adventure, Les- 
lie spoke with admirable restraint. If, as 
he described his battle with the current, 
he yielded somewhat to his sense of dra- 
matic values, he did so unconsciously. 
And though he departed from the strict 
letter of the truth when he pictured the 
awful, paralyzing moment when the 
log, poised teetering, on the lip of the 
dam, directly above his frantic eyes, fell 
at last, dealing him a crushing blow 
which rendered him unconscious, he 
was still unaware of the cause of the 
lump, half as large as a hen’s egg, on the 
back of his head. “I fought on,” he con- 
cluded, “right up to the last. And I'd 
have won out, too, if it hadn’t been for 
that old log. Nobody could fight a log.” 

Mavis clasped her hands and sighed. 
“T think it’s just terrible. I might never 
have seen you again after this morning. 
And just when I thought you were— 
when I thought you were——” 

“What did you think, Mavis?” Leslie 
leaned close, his voice husky and low. 

“When I thought you were the nicest 
boy I knew.” 

A shiver ran up and down Leslie’s 
spine and his mouth felt dry and cot- 
tony. He rose quickly from his chair and 
sat beside her in the hammock. She in- 
clined her head upon his shoulder and 
he felt her slender body shaken with 
sobs. He patted her hair clumsily. “Don’t 
cry, Mavis. After all, I’m here and we’ve 
got each other.” She lifted her small face, 
flowerlike in the gloom, and Leslie kiss- 
ed her cool young lips. It was an act of 
religious devotion. He vowed, mentally, 
that never, in all his life, would he kiss 
any other girl. 

Long moments passed. At last, she 
murmured dreamily: “I like you, Leslie, 
better than anybody in the whole 
world.” 
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“And I like you,” he whispered, “bet- 
ter than”—a phrase caught in his mind 
—“better than life itself.” 

In an incredibly short space of time, 
surely no more than a few magical mo- 
ments, the musical chimes of the hall 
clock announced that it was ten o'clock. 
Mavis placed her arms about his neck. 
“Kiss me, Leslie,” she murmured. An- 
other half hour passed, each moment a 
mellow golden bell, tolling sadly of part- 
ing. Leslie’s throat ached with the beauty 
of life and its infinite pathos. Soon it 
would be gone, this magical moment. 
To-morrow he would leave Mavis and 
Clarendon, and the calloused world 
would never know his suffering. Ma- 
vis stirred sleepily. “Mother will be com- 
ing, Leslie. I suppose you'll have to go.” 

Reluctantly he rose and helped her to 
her feet. She reached up with the loveli- 
est little smile, which struck deeply into 
Leslie’s heart, and cupped his face with 
her hands. “You'll write to me every 
day, Leslie?” 

“Every day,” he promised in a shaken 
voice. 

“Then kiss me good night.” 

A moment later the click of the screen 
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door told him that she was gone and Les- 
lie stumbled down the steps onto the 
dew-drenched lawn where moonlight 
lay in dappled patterns upon the grass. 
He gazed back at the house yearningly. 
A light snapped on in a front room and 
Mavis’s small figure emerged from the 
shadows. She crossed to a table and stood 
gazing down upon it in pensive revery. 
Leslie knew the thoughts which were 
lying, like fragrance, in her mind. She 
was, he told himself, thinking of him, 
of their last precious moment together. 
Then she reached down, and, lifting a 
box, took something from it. She regard- 
ed the object a moment in wrapt con- 
templation and then crowded it into her 
mouth, her small jaws moving rhythmi- 
cally, steadily. She was eating candy— 
chocolates! Leslie stared in a moment of 
awful fascination. That she could turn 
from him and their last beautiful mo- 
ment to a gross and earthy appetite 
shocked and revolted him. 

“Women!” he muttered from the 
depths of his disillusionment. “Oh, wo- 
men, women!” Then slowly and sadly 
he made his way to the gate and out into 
the street. 


Relativity 


By KarTuHartne New.in Burt 


My dog and I are alone on the top of a hill. 

I am pondering God: my heart is serene, my brain, still. 
Rover is pondering me: he is good as a piece of bread, 
Loyal and valiant and meek, and selfless as the dead. 


We go down from the hill—I and my dog Rover— 
We face our own kind now and we look them over. 
A snarl and a lifted lip and a cynical sneer . . . 


What are we then . 


. » God’s man and dog’s God? It is queer! 











As I Like It 


BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 








Y own suggestion for dealing 
M with the question of Prohibi- 
tion is so simple that it could 
not possibly be adopted. Here it is, and 
I see no flaw in it. I wish every news- 
paper in the United States, beginning 
with the first day of May, would for one 
entire calendar year not once mention 
Prohibition, the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, the Volstead Act, light wines and 
beer; in short, make not the slightest ref- 
erence to the subject of drinking. Along 
with this grateful silence, I should like 
to see the United States Government 
call off their Hounds; refuse to spend 
one cent on the general enforcement of 
Prohibition. Anybody caught driving a 
car while drunk should be arrested by 
the regular police and severely dealt 
with; any one else drunk or disorderly, 
making a nuisance of himself, also ar- 
rested, though not so severely dealt 
with. Take care of specific cases of 
drunkenness, but remove the spies, the 
inquisitors, the roaming agents looking 
for trouble. I believe if this were done, 
the situation would improve. 

The newspapers naturally print what 
interests the largest number of readers, 
and “feature” the items that have the 
greatest news value. But I cannot be- 
lieve I am the only person in America 
who is sick of seeing the front page 
every morning and every evening flar- 
ing with Prohibition. I am in fact bored 
to death with the whole subject, and 
never read a word of such news, or let- 
ters, or editorial comment. Further- 


more, it seems to me that intelligent 
Americans should by this time have 
found some other subject to talk about, 
and I observe that the more intelligent 
they are, the less they have to say about 
Prohibition. Give us a rest. 

I have just been talking with the 
American novelist Robert Herrick, and 
we are in happy and complete agree- 
ment. We do not care whether the 


individual newspaper, the individual 
senator, the individual person we meet, 
is wet or dry. All we ask of him is that 
he will on no account mention the sub- 
ject. We are interested neither in his 


habits nor in his views. 

I have no doubt the subject of Pro- 
hibition has seriously impaired the in- 
telligence of the American people. Con- 
versation is a fine art, and proficiency in 
it a great accomplishment. The fact 
that Prohibition has been and still is the 
major topic of American talk has pre- 
vented millions from cultivating the art 
of intelligent, illuminating, and varied 
conversation. A man who talks only on 
one theme is a colossal bore. At this 
moment America is filled with bores. 
Drink if you wish, don’t drink if you 
don’t want to, but please . . . 

If the United States Government re- 
frained from spending such an immense 
amount of time and money on the theo- 
retical enforcement of Prohibition, it 
would have more time and money to 
spend on a question of greater and more 
urgent necessity. This is the question of 
unemployment. It seems strange and 
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sad in a country so rich and prosperous 
as ours that so many men and women 
are out of work, cannot indeed get a 
job; and many who are employed are in 
daily fear of being dismissed. 

Before the war, I frequently asked 
employers of labor, and experts familiar 
with economic conditions, this ques- 
tion: Do you know of a single case 
where a man of average health and 
average intelligence, who has no bad 
habits like excessive drinking, is unable 
to support himself, his wife and family? 
I received invariably the answer that no 
such case existed. 

To-day the situation is tragically dif- 
ferent. Unwillingness to work is com- 
paratively rare. No opportunity to work 
is common. The terror overhanging 
millions of workmen is insecurity of 
tenure; there are many men and women 
of average health and intelligence, sober 
and industrious, who cannot find a job. 
This seems to me a matter of more im- 
portance than the question whether or 
not there is drinking in clubs, or as to 
the amount of liquor smuggled into the 
country. Having said this, I say no 
more. I promise my readers, that after 
my complaint of the undue space given 
to Prohibition in the public press, I will 
not enter the vicious circle of saying in 
print that too much is said in print. 


I am somewhere in South Carolina, 
but I am approaching the New York 
office of ScriBNER’s Macazine at the rate 
of fifty miles an hour. I am returning 
from a four days’ visit to Rollins Col- 
lege, in Winter Park, Fla. This college, 
under the leadership of Hamilton Holt, 
an able and fearless president, is making 
an experiment in education that should 
attract the attention of the whole coun- 
try. There are no routine lectures or reci- 
tations, and there are no examinations. 
If a student takes a course, let us say in 
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economics, he sits at a long table with his 
classmates and the professor, two hours 
at a stretch and for five successive days, 
10.30 to 12.30, Monday-Friday inclusive. 
They all study together, keeping full 
note-books. The professor is there to an- 
swer any questions or to elucidate any 
problem. Instead of the students reply- 
ing to questions from the teacher, or re- 
ceiving information in lectures, they ask 
the questions. Part of the time is taken 
up with informal discussion, but the 
chief idea is that the students will work 
up the subject for themselves, take the 
initiative, and refer their difficulties to 
the Living Authority who is in the 
room while they are working. Of course 
the classes are kept small, from fifteen 
to twenty-five pupils. One thing is cer- 
tain: both faculty and students are en- 
thusiastic believers in the scheme. | 
took occasion to ask a great many ques- 
tions; not a single person expressed any 
doubt or dissatisfaction. 

Ordinarily in a climate where it is 
eternal summer, one would not expect 
the best scholastic results; but the Flori- 
da climate is particularly well adapted 
to the Rollins plan. The fact that the 
studying is done in the room, with the 
competitors and professor present, 
makes all the difference in the world. 
Then as the temperature outdoors is the 
same as within, you will see teacher and 
pupils carrying on an animated discus- 
sion as they leave the room and walk 
across the campus, or stop under the 
trees. 

President Holt has succeeded in draw- 
ing into his faculty a collection of emi- 
nent men and women; for the success 
of his educational method depends al- 
most entirely on the personality of the 
teacher. On the faculty this year | 
found Robert Herrick, the distinguished 
novelist, with many years of academic 
experience; Corra Harris, well-known 
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novelist, a woman who is all brains, a 
wise and inspiring companion for the 
students; Fred Lewis Pattee, an ad- 
mirable teacher, and an authority on 
modern literature; Jessie Rittenhouse, 
the poet; Percy MacKaye, who is teach- 
ing folklore; Professor France, brother 
of Senator France, who comes to the 
teaching of economics after a prolonged 
experience as a practising lawyer and 
business man; Professor Campbell, 
teacher of the Bible and public orator; 
and Irving Bacheller, who lives in Win- 
ter Park, and gives an evening every 
week in his home to advanced students 
in creative composition. 

I arrived on Saturday afternoon, and 
immediately went to the beautiful 
Brewer estate, where in the open air a 
concert was given by the Winter Park 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Clarence Nice, with an address 
by Mrs. Laidlaw of New York. That 
evening the Irving Bachellers, with 
whom we were staying, gave a dinner 
party, and Miss Moore, a concert pianist 
who teaches music in the college, play- 
ed superbly both classic and contempo- 
rary pieces. Sunday morning I preach- 
ed, and in the afternoon, in the open 
air, to an audience of four thousand, 
we had The Animated Magazine, an 
original idea of President Holt, who 
acted as editor. Some of the contribu- 
tors, who appeared in person, and read 
extracts from their published works, 
were Ray Stannard Baker, Irving Bach- 
eller, Corra Harris, Albert Shaw, Jessie 
Rittenhouse, Percy MacKaye, Frank 
Lyon Polk, Opie Read, Fred Pattee, 
=m Laidlaw, the Reverend Doctor Jen- 

ins. 

Monday was the great day, because an 
honorary degree was given to Thomas 
Alva Edison, who had motored up 
from his home in Fort Myers. Immense 
throngs followed him in the academic 
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procession, and a battery of cameras 
worked like machine-guns. He could 
not hear the applause, but he smiled 
graciously. As he sat on the platform 
some one handed him a note, and to my 
amazement he read it without glasses. 
He is eighty-three. Later I asked him if 
he never used glasses, and he drew a 
pair of spectacles from his pocket, 
though he said he could read well 
enough without them. He said that his 
eyes had been injured by so much elec- 
tricity, but I thought if a man of that 
age could read without glasses, I should 
like to be injured in a similar manner. 

I reminded him of the time more 
than twenty years ago when I sat next 
to him in the audience at the opening 
night of the New Theatre. Then I 
learned patience from him. The play 
began at 8.30 and finished at 2 a. M, 
but although he could not hear, he stay- 
ed to the end. 

President Holt gave a luncheon, and 
Mr. Edison, who does not eat, but has a 
glass of milk occasionally, sat with us, 
and smilingly answered one question 
after another, which we submitted in 
writing. I asked him where he got his 
middle name, and he said it had noth- 
ing to do with the Duke of Alva; but 
that there had been a Captain Alva 
Somebody-or-other who had sailed on 
the Great Lakes, and he was named 
after him. Then we asked him to repeat 
the delightful story of his experience as 
a newsboy on a mixed train on the 
Grand Trunk, running between Port 
Huron and Detroit in 1860, where, 
thanks to an open-handed drunken 
Southern gentleman, he acquired for 
the first time some capital, enabling 
him to go from paper-selling to teleg- 
raphy. This whole story is told by Ir- 
ving Bacheller in “The American Scrap- 
book” for 1930, just published, and I ad- 
vise all my readers to buy a copy. 








He told us his main interest now was 
in plants. He was extracting rubber 
from golden rod, and was working on 
hundreds of other plants in his labora- 
tory. It will be necessary, said he, for 
America to have supplies of rubber in 
the next war, which he believes is sure 
to come. He spoke of his experiments 
with plants with the same enthusiasm 
and interest that would be displayed by 
an eager young scientist of twenty-five. 

He told us many other stories and 
anecdotes, and seemed to be in the high- 
est spirits. He produced on us all an 
impression of marvellous sweetness, 
benignity, modesty, gentleness, happi- 
ness. I have never seen a happier man; 
and goodness seemed to radiate unaf- 
fectedly from his face and voice. We 
found him adorable. I had the pleasure 
of sitting between his wife and her sis- 
ter, charming women, and they told me 
they had not seen him for a long time 
so expansive in society, though he is al- 
ways kindly and generous. 

It was worth travelling from New 
Haven to Florida to meet Mr. Edison 
and his family. There is no more emi- 
nent man alive, and none more sure of 
eternal fame, which facts make his sim- 
plicity, modesty, and grace all the more 
beautiful. 


Apart from the educational experi- 
ment of Rollins College, Doctor Holt is 
going by this means to solve a difficulty 
hitherto insoluble. New York and its 
neighborhood has all the advantages of 
culture—theatres, music, art, etc.—but 
a cold winter climate. Our Southern 
States have a marvellous winter climate, 
but comparatively few means of culture. 
Those who could not live healthily in 
the North or happily without intellec- 
tual opportunities have been in a quan- 
dary. But Rollins College, with dis- 
tinguished men and women on its 
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faculty, which it will draw from both 
Europe and America, will create a cen- 
tre of culture in Florida that will leaven 
the whole State. And I believe there 
are many elderly poets, dramatists, nov- 
elists, musicians, and philosophers who 
will jump at the opportunity to live in 
such a wonderful climate and enjoy at 
the same time associating with eager 
boys and girls as teacher-companions, 
“lending their minds out.” 


When Gene Tunney abandoned the 
lucrative profession of boxing for his 
major interest—books and reading—he 
synchronized accurately with the gen- 
eral trend of the American public. Not 
so many years ago, I remember seeing 
somewhere a complaint that the gos- 
sipy advertising and exploitation of 
personalities in the newspapers was con- 
fined to sport—prize-fighting, profes- 
sional baseball, golf, etc. The complaint 
suggested that if poets, novelists, and 
dramatists were accorded the same 
amount of space in newspaper columns, 
that is to say, frequent “write-ups,” 
there would be a corresponding increase 
in public interest in literature. 

Well, in the year of grace 1930, this 
has come to pass. Since the retirement 
of Mr. Tunney from the arena, excite- 
ment over fistics has been succeeded by 
an invincible and thus far immovable 
apathy. While I am writing these 
words promoters are endeavoring to 
whip up some interest in a meeting be- 
tween Mr. Sharkey (whom Tunney 
likened to Ajax) and Mr. Phil Scott, 
who has been called the horizontal 
champion. Up to this moment their ef- 
forts have been as successful as a child’s 
attempt to lift a safe. 

On the other hand, during the last 
few years, the advertisements in the 
newspapers of new books, columns and 
columns of reviews, increasing number 
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of items of personal gossip concerning 
foreign and native novelists, all indicate 
a sharp rise in public excitement. There 
seems to be more general interest in 
Thornton Wilder, Ernest Hemingway, 
Hugh Walpole than there is in boxers, 
golfers, and ball-players. 

The appearance of a novel by Thorn- 
ton Wilder, eagerly awaited, is news of 
the first magnitude. 

A considerable number of novels 
reach during the first few months a sale 
of over a hundred thousand copies; 
which means that a very wide-spread in- 
terest is taken in their successful au- 
thors, causing a sharp demand for news 
of their habits, their clothes, their tastes, 
and their travels. All this is well 
enough, but the light has its shadow. 

The national motto, SPEED, affects 
the production of books in a manner 
not wholly laudable. ~ 


“Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion.” 


Unless popular writers keep them- 
selves in front of the public by the con- 
stant production of new books, they are 
in danger of being swamped in the ad- 
vancing flood. “The present eye praises 
the present object.” Mr. Lippincott of 
Philadelphia uttered recently a general 
warning when he said nobody would 
read an old book. All want the latest 
thing in literature as they want the 
latest thing in clothes. 

Yet the classics have a steady sale, and 
the innumerable courses in Shakespeare 
and other standard authors given in our 
public high schools are accomplishing 
good and permanent results. But the at- 
titude of the general reader is so exclu- 
sively sidewise that he not only neglects 
the classics but even authors prominent 
ten years ago. 


The fact that Bernard Shaw, nearly 





seventy-four years old, has a new play on 
this year does not seem to any one re- 
markable; whereas Pinero, who is 
seventy-five, with a new play coming 
along this autumn, is regarded with sur- 
prise. It is impossible to think of Shaw 
as old, his mind is so alert and agile. 
Furthermore, the dramas of Pinero 
seem to belong to an age that is passed, 
whereas G. B.S. belongs to the future. 
Yet I believe that from time to time we 
shall see revivals of Pinero. “The Sec- 
ond Mrs. Tanqueray,” “Iris,” “The 
Thunderbolt,” and my own favorite, 
“His House in Order,” are masterpieces. 

St. John Ervine stirred up such a 
rumpus as the fighting critic of the 
New York World last season that I am 
afraid many of his rivals and his ene- 
mies hoped that his new play, “The 
First Mrs. Fraser,” would fail. On the 
contrary, it is so successful that during 
the month of February seats were sell- 
ing as far ahead as June. It has an in- 
genious plot, with unexpected convolu- 
tions, the dialogue is amazingly clever 
while remaining human, and the whole 
thing is so altogether delightful that one 
hates to see the final curtain. The act- 
ing of Grace George, Mr. Matthews, 
and Mr. Grossmith is impeccable. 

Other outstanding successes of the 
season, and they richly deserve their 
success, are “Death Takes a Holiday” 
and “Michael and Mary.” In the latter 
Edith Barrett, the young granddaughter 
of Lawrence Barrett, gives so brilliant a 
performance that she has added new 
lustre to the family name. 

I got up at six o'clock to hear King 
George’s speech at the opening of the 
conference in London. While listening 
with all kinds of thrills, I thought of the 
play “Berkeley Square,” for I heard the 
king make his speech five hours before 
he made it. Naturally I was interested 
in his pronunciation, and while it is not 
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sad in a country so rich and prosperous 
as ours that so many men and women 
are out of work, cannot indeed get a 
job; and many who are employed are in 
daily fear of being dismissed. 

Before the war, I frequently asked 
employers of labor, and experts familiar 
with economic conditions, this ques- 
tion: Do you know of a single case 
where a man of average health and 
average intelligence, who has no bad 
habits like excessive drinking, is unable 
to support himself, his wife and family? 
I received invariably the answer that no 
such case existed. 

To-day the situation is tragically dif- 
ferent. Unwillingness to work is com- 
paratively rare. No opportunity to work 
is common. The terror overhanging 
millions of workmen is insecurity of 
tenure; there are many men and women 
of average health and intelligence, sober 
and industrious, who cannot find a job. 
This seems to me a matter of more im- 
portance than the question whether or 
not there is drinking in clubs, or as to 
the amount of liquor smuggled into the 
country. Having said this, I say no 
more. I promise my readers, that after 
my complaint of the undue space given 
to Prohibition in the public press, I will 
not enter the vicious circle of saying in 
print that too much is said in print. 


I am somewhere in South Carolina, 
but I am approaching the New York 
office of Scripner’s Macazine at the rate 
of fifty miles an hour. I am returning 
from a four days’ visit to Rollins Col- 
lege, in Winter Park, Fla. This college, 
under the leadership of Hamilton Holt, 
an able and fearless president, is making 
an experiment in education that should 
attract the attention of the whole coun- 
try. There are no routine lectures or reci- 
tations, and there are no examinations. 
If a student takes a course, let us say in 
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economics, he sits at a long table with his 
classmates and the professor, two hours 
at a stretch and for five successive days, 
10.30 to 12.30, Monday-Friday inclusive. 
They all study together, keeping full 
note-books. The professor is there to an- 
swer any questions or to elucidate any 
problem. Instead of the students reply- 
ing to questions from the teacher, or re- 
ceiving information in lectures, they ask 
the questions. Part of the time is taken 
up with informal discussion, but the 
chief idea is that the students will work 
up the subject for themselves, take the 
initiative, and refer their difficulties to 
the Living Authority who is in the 
room while they are working. Of course 
the classes are kept small, from fifteen 
to twenty-five pupils. One thing is cer- 
tain: both faculty and students are en- 
thusiastic believers in the scheme. I 
took occasion to ask a great many ques- 
tions; not a single person expressed any 
doubt or dissatisfaction. 

Ordinarily in a climate where it is 
eternal summer, one would not expect 
the best scholastic results; but the Flori- 
da climate is particularly well adapted 
to the Rollins plan. The fact that the 
studying is done in the room, with the 
competitors and professor present, 
makes all the difference in the world. 
Then as the temperature outdoors is the 
same as within, you will see teacher and 
pupils carrying on an animated discus- 
sion as they leave the room and walk 
across the campus, or stop under the 
trees. 

President Holt has succeeded in draw- 
ing into his faculty a collection of emi- 
nent men and women; for the success 
of his educational method depends al- 
most entirely on the personality of the 
teacher. On the faculty this year | 
found Robert Herrick, the distinguished 
novelist, with many years of academic 
experience; Corra Harris, well-known 
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novelist, a woman who is all brains, a 
wise and inspiring companion for the 
students; Fred Lewis Pattee, an ad- 
mirable teacher, and an authority on 
modern literature; Jessie Rittenhouse, 
the poet; Percy MacKaye, who is teach- 
ing folklore; Professor France, brother 
of Senator France, who comes to the 
teaching of economics after a prolonged 
experience as a practising lawyer and 
business man; Professor Campbell, 
teacher of the Bible and public orator; 
and Irving Bacheller, who lives in Win- 
ter Park, and gives an evening every 
week in his home to advanced students 
in creative composition. 

I arrived on Saturday afternoon, and 
immediately went to the beautiful 
Brewer estate, where in the open air a 
concert was given by the Winter Park 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Clarence Nice, with an address 
by Mrs. Laidlaw of New York. That 
evening the Irving Bachellers, with 
whom we were staying, gave a dinner 
party, and Miss Moore, a concert pianist 
who teaches music in the college, play- 
ed superbly both classic and contempo- 
rary pieces. Sunday morning I preach- 
ed, and in the afternoon, in the open 
air, to an audience of four thousand, 
we had The Animated Magazine, an 
original idea of President Holt, who 
acted as editor. Some of the contribu- 
tors, who appeared in person, and read 
extracts from their published works, 
were Ray Stannard Baker, Irving Bach- 
eller, Corra Harris, Albert Shaw, Jessie 
Rittenhouse, Percy MacKaye, Frank 
Lyon Polk, Opie Read, Fred Pattee, 
Mrs. Laidlaw, the Reverend Doctor Jen- 
kins. 

Monday was the great day, because an 
honorary degree was given to Thomas 
Alva Edison, who had motored up 
from his home in Fort Myers. Immense 
throngs followed him in the academic 
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procession, and a battery of cameras 
worked like machine-guns. He could 
not hear the applause, but he smiled 
graciously. As he sat on the platform 
some one handed him a note, and to my 
amazement he read it without glasses. 
He is eighty-three. Later I asked him if 
he never used glasses, and he drew a 
pair of spectacles from his pocket, 
though he said he could read well 
enough without them. He said that his 
eyes had been injured by so much elec- 
tricity, but I thought if a man of that 
age could read without glasses, I should 
like to be injured in a similar manner. 

I reminded him of the time more 
than twenty years ago when I sat next 
to him in the audience at the opening 
night of the New Theatre. Then I 
learned patience from him. The play 
began at 8.30 and finished at 2 a. M., 
but although he could not hear, he stay- 
ed to the end. 

President Holt gave a luncheon, and 
Mr. Edison, who does not eat, but has a 
glass of milk occasionally, sat with us, 
and smilingly answered one question 
after another, which we submitted in 
writing. I asked him where he got his 
middle name, and he said it had noth- 
ing to do with the Duke of Alva; but 
that there had been a Captain Alva 
Somebody-or-other who had sailed on 
the Great Lakes, and he was named 
after him. Then we asked him to repeat 
the delightful story of his experience as 
a newsboy on a mixed train on the 
Grand Trunk, running between Port 
Huron and Detroit in 1860, where, 
thanks to an open-handed drunken 
Southern gentleman, he acquired for 
the first time some capital, enabling 
him to go from paper-selling to teleg- 
raphy. This whole story is told by Ir- 
ving Bacheller in “The American Scrap- 
book” for 1930, just published, and I ad- 
vise all my readers to buy a copy. 
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He told us his main interest now was 
in plants. He was extracting rubber 
from golden rod, and was working on 
hundreds of other plants in his labora- 
tory. It will be necessary, said he, for 
America to have supplies of rubber in 
the next war, which he believes is sure 
to come. He spoke of his experiments 
with plants with the same enthusiasm 
and interest that would be displayed by 
an eager young scientist of twenty-five. 

He told us many other stories and 
anecdotes, and seemed to be in the high- 
est spirits. He produced on us all an 
impression of marvellous sweetness, 
benignity, modesty, gentleness, happi- 
ness. I have never seen a happier man; 
and goodness seemed to radiate unaf- 
fectedly from his face and voice. We 
found him adorable. I had the pleasure 
of sitting between his wife and her sis- 
ter, charming women, and they told me 
they had not seen him for a long time 
so expansive in society, though he is al- 
ways kindly and generous. 

It was worth travelling from New 
Haven to Florida to meet Mr. Edison 
and his family. There is no more emi- 
nent man alive, and none more sure of 
eternal fame, which facts make his sim- 
plicity, modesty, and grace all the more 
beautiful. 


Apart from the educational experi- 
ment of Rollins College, Doctor Holt is 
going by this means to solve a difficulty 
hitherto insoluble. New York and its 
neighborhood has all the advantages of 
culture—theatres, music, art, etc.—but 
a cold winter climate. Our Southern 
States have a marvellous winter climate, 
but comparatively few means of culture. 
Those who could not live healthily in 
the North or happily without intellec- 
tual opportunities have been in a quan- 
dary. But Rollins College, with dis- 
tinguished men and women on its 
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faculty, which it will draw from both 
Europe and America, will create a cen- 
tre of culture in Florida that will leaven 
the whole State. And I believe there 
are many elderly poets, dramatists, nov- 
elists, musicians, and philosophers who 
will jump at the opportunity to live in 
such a wonderful climate and enjoy at 
the same time associating with eager 
boys and girls as teacher-companions, 
“lending their minds out.” 


When Gene Tunney abandoned the 
lucrative profession of boxing for his 
major interest—books and reading—he 
synchronized accurately with the gen- 
eral trend of the American public. Not 
so many years ago, I remember seeing 
somewhere a complaint that the gos- 
sipy advertising and exploitation of 
personalities in the newspapers was con- 
fined to sport—prize-fighting, profes- 
sional baseball, golf, etc. The complaint 
suggested that if poets, novelists, and 
dramatists were accorded the same 
amount of space in newspaper columns, 
that is to say, frequent “write-ups,” 
there would be a corresponding increase 
in public interest in literature. 

Well, in the year of grace 1930, this 
has come to pass. Since the retirement 
of Mr. Tunney from the arena, excite- 
ment over fistics has been succeeded by 
an invincible and thus far immovable 
apathy. While I am writing these 
words promoters are endeavoring to 
whip up some interest in a meeting be- 
tween Mr. Sharkey (whom Tunney 
likened to Ajax) and Mr. Phil Scott, 
who has been called the horizontal 
champion. Up to this moment their ef- 
forts have been as successful as a child’s 
attempt to lift a safe. 

On the other hand, during the last 
few years, the advertisements in the 
newspapers of new books, columns and 
columns of reviews, increasing number 
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of items of personal gossip concerning 
foreign and native novelists, all indicate 
a sharp rise in public excitement. There 
seems to be more general interest in 
Thornton Wilder, Ernest Hemingway, 
Hugh Walpole than there is in boxers, 
golfers, and ball-players. 

The appearance of a novel by Thorn- 
ton Wilder, eagerly awaited, is news of 
the first magnitude. 

A considerable number of novels 
reach during the first few months a sale 
of over a hundred thousand copies; 
which means that a very wide-spread in- 
terest is taken in their successful au- 
thors, causing a sharp demand for news 
of their habits, their clothes, their tastes, 
and their travels. All this is well 
enough, but the light has its shadow. 

The national motto, SPEED, affects 
the production of books in a manner 
not wholly laudable. 


“Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion.” 


Unless popular writers keep them- 
selves in front of the public by the con- 
stant production of new books, they are 
in danger of being swamped in the ad- 
vancing flood. “The present eye praises 
the present object.” Mr. Lippincott of 
Philadelphia uttered recently a general 
warning when he said nobody would 
read an old book. All want the latest 
thing in literature as they want the 
latest thing in clothes. 

Yet the classics have a steady sale, and 
the innumerable courses in Shakespeare 
and other standard authors given in our 
public high schools are accomplishing 
good and permanent results. But the at- 
titude of the general reader is so exclu- 
sively sidewise that he not only neglects 
the classics but even authors prominent 
ten years ago. 


The fact that Bernard Shaw, nearly 
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seventy-four years old, has a new play on 
this year does not seem to any one re- 
markable; whereas Pinero, who is 
seventy-five, with a new play coming 
along this autumn, is regarded with sur- 
prise. It is impossible to think of Shaw 
as old, his mind is so alert and agile. 
Furthermore, the dramas of Pinero 
seem to belong to an age that is passed, 
whereas G. B. S. belongs to the future. 
Yet I believe that from time to time we 
shall see revivals of Pinero. “The Sec- 
ond Mrs. Tanqueray,” “Iris,” “The 
Thunderbolt,” and my own favorite, 
“His House in Order,” are masterpieces. 

St. John Ervine stirred up such a 
rumpus as the fighting critic of the 
New York World last season that I am 
afraid many of his rivals and his ene- 
mies hoped that his new play, *The 
First Mrs. Fraser,” would fail. On the 
contrary, it is so successful that during 
the month of February seats were sell- 
ing as far ahead as June. It has an in- 
genious plot, with unexpected convolu- 
tions, the dialogue is amazingly clever 
while remaining human, and the whole 
thing is so altogether delightful that one 
hates to see the final curtain. The act- 
ing of Grace George, Mr. Matthews, 
and Mr. Grossmith is impeccable. 

Other outstanding successes of the 
season, and they richly deserve their 
success, are “Death Takes a Holiday” 
and “Michael and Mary.” In the latter 
Edith Barrett, the young granddaughter 
of Lawrence Barrett, gives so brilliant a 
performance that she has added new 
lustre to the family name. 

I got up at six o'clock to hear King 
George’s speech at the opening of the 
conference in London. While listening 
with all kinds of thrills, I thought of the 
play “Berkeley Square,” for I heard the 
king make his speech five hours before 
he made it. Naturally I was interested 
in his pronunciation, and while it is not 
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for me to comment on the king’s Eng- 
lish, I observed that he did not have 
what is sometimes called the Oxford 
accent. I was mildly shocked at his pro- 
nunciation of the word “particular,” 
where the “u” failed to receive the re- 
spect usually given to it. 


On February 20 I was present at a 
dinner given to the admirable H. M. 
Tomlinson by Mr. Wells and Mr. Sax- 
ton of Harper’s. Hugh Walpole was 
present and made a charming speech. 
A bust of Tomlinson, by Sava Botzaris, 
was unveiled; and it was so exactly like 
the original that it made a sensation. 
The head is twice life size, and on the 
spot we all became head-hunters, and 
insisted on each having one of reduced 
proportions. 

Mr. Tomlinson’s “All Our Yester- 
days” is sure of having many to-mor- 
rows, as it is a book built to last. He in- 
sists that he did not write it himself, had 
nothing to do with it, but merely held 
the pen; and indeed it is an inspired 
work. The author has only lately come 
into his own, after many years of devo- 
tion to literature. He has apparently 
never written a careless sentence, and 
the integrity of his art is matched by the 
sheer nobility of his character. There is 
a “daily beauty in his life.” 

After nearly twenty years of novel- 
writing, Hugh Walpole makes his first 
appearance as a playwright. Sybil 
Thorndike and a splendid cast will 
make the first night memorable. Thus 
one more distinguished Englishman of 
letters turns to the stage, following the 
example of his older contemporaries, 
Barrie, Shaw, Galsworthy, Bennett, Er- 
vine, Yeats, Archer, and others. No age 
since the Elizabethan has attracted to 
the theatre so many famous writers. 

Hugh Walpole’s new novel, also to 
appear this spring, is in an entirely new 
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vein for him, being a story whose 
scenes are laid in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He declares he has put his best 
into it, for he is at heart, like most ex- 
cellent writers, an incurable romantic. 


H. W. Freeman, whose novel “Joseph 
and His Brethren” gave me such delight 
a year ago, has produced another novel 
of farm life, “Down in the Valley.” The 
characters are not so sharply or perhaps 
so powerfully drawn as in the former 
book, but it is an excellent story, and | 
confidently recommend it. Some more 
novels like this, and perhaps the young 
people will take to the farm, as I know 
of no books that show such a love of the 
agricultural profession. I hope in the 
winter evenings, when our farmers are 
not so exhausted as in the summer-time, 
that they will read this novel and dis- 
cover how happy and contented they 
are. 


A. E. Zucker’s biography, “Ibsen— 
The Master Builder,” is by far the best 
life of Ibsen in English, though Profes- 
sor Weigand’s “The Modern Ibsen” is 
unsurpassed as a work of criticism. Mr. 
Zucker takes Ibsen from the cradle to 
the grave, and I feel that I know the 
man as I never knew him before. Al- 
though the biographer’s admiration for 
Ibsen the writer is close to idolatry, he 
depicts his life and character with a re- 
gard only for the facts. The result is that 
it is impossible either to love or respect 
Ibsen, except as we respect his absolute 
devotion to his art. 

An interesting and charming book of 
outdoor contemplation of bees, birds, 
and reptiles is “Wild Honey,” by Sam- 
uel Scoville, Jr., illustrated with admira- 
ble dry-point etchings by Henry Emer- 
son Tuttle. The adventures of the au- 
thor in hunting with a camera are told 
with immense gusto and with sparkling 
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humor. I particularly envy him for hav- 
ing seen so many pileated woodpeckers. 
This gorgeous and astounding bird I 
have never seen alive. He is in his man- 
ners and habits like other woodpeckers, 
has their undulating flight, but is ab- 
surdly huge, being as big as a crow, 
eighteen inches long. I have always 
loved woodpeckers, both for their beau- 
ty and their industry; and they seem to 
have a keen sense of humor. The hairy 
woodpecker, which is an outsize downy, 
is very rarely seen to-day, though I knew 
him well in my youth. The gorgeous 
red-headed one and the superb yellow- 
hammer are among our commonest 
neighbors. Yellowhammers and robins 
are so friendly that they flock together 
in September. 

Once, while lying sick in bed with the 
flu, I happened to glance toward the 
window, and saw long pieces of bark 
and thickish billets of wood falling 
through the air. Thinking there must be 
a man up in my tree and for some rea- 
son known only to himself engaged in 
tearing it to pieces, I wearily went to the 
window, and there to my amazement 
and amusement was one small downy 
woodpecker, working as if he were put- 
ting out a fire. He ripped out with his 
tiny bill great hunks of wood, and had 
drawn a crowd of admiring spectators. 
Sick as I was, I could not help laughing. 

I have often envied woodpeckers the 
useful spike in their tails, which enables 
them to sit down on a perpendicular sur- 
face. They look so comfortable. How ex- 
cellent it would be to have a spike in 
your coattail while standing up against 
the wall at a reception or, best of all, 
when walking along the slippery floors 
of an art gallery, the most horribly fa- 
tiguing of all exercises. If one could 
plant one’s spike in the wall, and thus 
regard the masterpiece opposite! 

I suppose birds sometimes have head- 
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aches, caused by “a rather tough worm 
in their little inside,” or by a sleepless 
night. How terrible to be a woodpecker 
with a hangover, and spend hours beat- 
ing your throbbing brow into the trunk 
of atree! Birds have their bad moments, 
depend upon it. But how on earth does 
a woodpecker make his beak beat so fast, 
as fast as a riveting hammer? 

The only thing I do not envy Mr. Sco- 
ville is his enjoyment of taking rattle- 
snakes alive. He seizes a large rattle- 
snake with his bare hands, just under the 
gullet, and then watches with interest 
the yellow venom oozing from the tiny 
apertures in his fangs. I feel like Jim in 
“Huckleberry Finn”—I can get along 
without any kind of snakes. 

But some day I hope to see a living 
pileated woodpecker. If he is propor- 
tionately as efficient as the smaller mem- 
bers of his family, I should think he 
could cut a tree down in five minutes. 


Here are some really good detective 
stories: “The Million Pound Deposit,” 
by Phillips Oppenheim; “It Was Lock- 
ed,” by John Hawk; “The Mystery of 
the Open Window,” by A. Gilbert; “The 
Manning-Burke Murder,” by Louis 
Tracy; “Murder at High Tide,” by 
Charles G. Booth; “While the Patient 
Slept,” by M. G. Eberhart; “The Mu- 
seum Murder,” by J. J. McIntyre. 

I am glad to see two early novels by 
Anne Sedgwick and Sheila Kaye-Smith 
now reprinted, because they are both 
eminently worth reading. In the year 
19—14 Anne Sedgwick produced her 
masterpiece, “The Encounter,” but ow- 
ing to the outbreak of war, it attracted 
little attention. Though she could not 
possibly have known of the imminent 
catastrophe, this novel discusses the phi- 
losophy of Nietzsche as contrasted with 
the teachings of Christianity. One char- 
acter insists that Strength is the best 
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thing in the world, to which another 
responds that Goodness is the strongest 
thing in the world. I recommend enthu- 
siastically this admirable story. 

“Three Against the World” is one of 
the earliest novels by Sheila Kaye-Smith. 
It happens also to be one of her best, so 
nothing more need be said. 

Ben Ames Williams has just published 
a story called “Touchstone,” which has 
an absolutely original plot, unlike any- 
thing I have seen. 

Commander Edward Ellsberg’s “On 
the Bottom,” an authentic account of the 
raising of a submarine by American vol- 
unteers, is one of the most thrilling illus- 
trations of courage in history. It makes 
one proud that such men live, that hu- 
man nature is capable of such nobility. 

Archibald Marshall’s new novel, 
“Miss Welby at Steen,” is one more ex- 
ample of his extraordinary skill in por- 
traying average characters in average 
circumstances and yet holding the read- 
er’s attention. The book has additional 
charm and value by giving us a perfect 
picture of life in a large English country 
house. 

“Tiger, Tiger,” by the accomplished 
Honoré Willsie Morrow, is a life of 
John B. Gough. I wonder how many of 
my readers have heard of him? When I 
was a child he was a “household word,” 
probably the most thrilling “temper- 
ance” orator in the world. He had had 
attacks of delirium tremens and knew 
what he was talking about. I heard him 
during his last lecture tour, when he 
spoke at New Haven. He was intro- 
duced by a leading citizen, John G. 
North, who made the finest introduc- 
tion I have ever heard. He rose and said, 
“I introduce John B. Gough,” and sat 
down. Who was it who said, “I can 
stand my traducers, but not my intro- 
ducers”? 

Well, Mr. Gough was an old man, but 
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when he got warmed up he was certain- 
ly a spell-binder. Such thrilling, dramat- 
ic oratory I have seldom heard. 

A short time after his death, his li- 
brary was sold at auction at Libbie’s in 
Boston, whither I used frequently to go 
during my two years at Harvard. | 
bought his complete set of the English 
poets and have it still. Mr. Gough was 
a self-educated man, but he had done 
the job extremely well. He had a splen- 
did library. 


The annual dinner of the FANO 
CLUB will be held at 110 Whitney Ave- 
nue, New Haven, on May 7, at 7.30, day- 
light saving time. This is the invitation. 


I do not want any of my readers to 
miss the opportunity of securing the fol- 
lowing volumes. The “Complete Plays” 
by Barrie, the “Collected Plays” by Gals- 
worthy, the new edition of all the writ- 
ings of Barrie, and the new and cheap 
edition of the works of Galsworthy. So 
far as we can see, these two writers be- 
long to posterity. 


My praise of the new edition of Bur- 
ton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy” has 
drawn letters from all over the country. 
I am particularly interested in one from 
Paul Jordan Smith, of Los Angeles, who 
is co-editor with Floyd Dell. He writes, 
“Stanford University is shortly to pub- 
lish Burton’s other work, a Latin come- 
dy, ‘Philosophaster,’ which I have trans- 
lated into English for the first time. It 
was performed in Burton’s lifetime 
(Feb. 16, 1617) at Oxford: the second 
performance was given here at the Uni- 
versity of California on Jan. 17, 1930.” 

I have always wanted to read that 
play, and I wish I could have been pres- 
ent at its first performance in the west- 
ern hemisphere. 


Doctor George W. Lyon of Pitts- 
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burgh is trying to add to the language 
a new pronoun—thon. The Pittsburgh 
Press for January 30 has: 


The attempt in this column to secure recog- 
nition of “thon” finds sympathizers, as a letter 
I have received from Dr. George W. Lyon, 
of the English department of the Perry High 
School, shows. “Thon” would do away with 
the ungrammatical use of “them” in such a 
sentence as: “If John or Mary comes tonight, 
father wants to see them.” (Grammar requires 
“wants to see him or her.”) 

In other words, to be grammatical in this 
case the sentence must be awkward. 


After referring to the fact that the pronouns 
are the most aristocratic, snobbish parts of 
speech, Dr. Lyon writes: 

“The last pronoun form to enter the English 
language was the possessive of it ‘its,’ and this 
little word had a real struggle to get in. It had 
to contend against the best minds of its time, 
including Shakespeare’s and the translators’ of 
the King James version of the Bible. Here is 
a well-known illustration from the Bible: 

“ ‘Tf the salt have lost his (its) savor, where- 
with shall it be salted.’ 

“Now, it is obviously illogical to make salt 
both neuter and masculine gender in the same 
sentence, but the learned translators were prej- 
udiced against ‘its’ and used the masculine in- 
stead. [It, however, refers to earth. | 

“Yes, ‘thon’ is a perfectly good word and we 
ought to adopt it in our language, but those 
superior aristocrats of language—the pronouns 
—would resent its intrusion, just as they re- 
sented the introduction of ‘its.’ It will be a long 
time before we are using ‘thon’ in our daily 
conversation and writing, much as we need it 
for accurate expression.” 


Frank A. Manny, of Boston, writes: 


Apropos of the letter to you referring to 
Mona Lisa. Some years ago when a bust of Sid- 
ney Lanier was given to a school which bears 
his name, a group of men and women were 
exclaiming over the artist-poet-musician spirit 
evidences in the face, when an experienced 
physician said “Most of the particulars you se- 
lect are the signs of tuberculosis!” 


Inasmuch as so many deaths from au- 
tomobile accidents occur, it is gratifying 
to receive the following letter from the 
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admirable commissioner of motor ve- 
hicles for Connecticut, Robbins Battell 
Stoeckel, whose programme for safety 
seems to be justified. 


The 1929 statistics will show that for three 
years we have a steadily decreasing personal 
injury and death rate, in child accidents, and 
that the total number of accidents of 1929 is 
substantially about 8 per cent less than 1928. 
In these figures there is no discount on account 
of increase of hazards. This cannot mean any- 
thing else than that Connecticut citizens are 
becoming more intelligent and better in char- 
acter. 


Albert Barrows, of San Francisco, sug- 
gests the coinage of the collective noun 
spectience to mean both spectators and 
audience, that is, those who go both to 
see and to hear. In the 1907 edition of 
the Standard Dictionary he found the 
awkward word spectatordom. The 
word audience is common enough; we 
have tried to introduce vidience. But 
spectience would describe those who are 
now seeing and hearing Mr. Arliss in 
“Disraeli.” 

Mr. Barrows adds, “Have you ever en- 
countered the New England word 
slanchwise or slaunchwise?” I have not. 
He nominates not for the Ignoble Prize, 
“but for the World’s Worst Work of 
Art, Puvis de Chavannes’s “The Poor 
Fisherman.’ ” 

And here isa letter I respectfully refer 
to John Galsworthy. Miss Florence E. 
Paton, of Laurium, Mich., writes: 


There is a possessive form in rather general 
use which is annoying to me because I can’t 
explain it. Even careful men of letters use it. 

On p. 740 of “The Forsyte Saga,” Mr. John 
Galsworthy writes: “Old George Forsyte is a 
first cousin of your father’s and of my Uncle 
Soames.” 

Why the double possessive in “of your fa- 
ther’s”? A first cousin of your father’s what? 
And if “of your father’s” is correct, why not 
“of my Uncle Soames’s”? 

I can find no authority and no reason for this 
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double possessive, which is more common in 
speech than in writing. 


In a recent number I sounded the 
praises of onion soup, a delectable dish. 
Two interesting letters make a good 
commentary. Maud Villiers-Stuart, of 
Monte Carlo, writes of how an English 
servant, Trimmer, became angry. 


To quote Mrs. Pennell’s delightful book, 
“Our House,” “Only twice can I remember 
seeing her (Trimmer) really ruffled. . . . It 
was a Sunday afternoon, and Whistler, appear- 
ing while she was out and staying on to sup- 
per, got Constant, his man, to add an onion 
soup and an omelet, to the cold meats she had 
prepared, for he would never reconcile himself 
to an English supper. She was furious when 
she got back and found that her pots and pans 
had been meddled with and her larder raided. 
She looked upon it as a reproach. . . . She 
had no use for foreign servants anyhow—she 
would not have them making their foreign 
messes in any kitchen of hers. It took days of 
careful diplomacy to convince her that she had 
not been insulted.” 


Here is a letter from Paul B. Jenkins, 
of Williams Bay, Wis., and if any one 
thinks I am giving too much attention to 
onion soup, let me say that I agree with 
Oscar Wilde when he said, “I hate peo- 


Here follows the list of books mentioned in 


“The American Scrapbook,” edited by William Grif- 
fith. The Forum Press, New York. 

“The Woman of Andros,” by Thornton Wilder. Al- 
bert and Charles Boni. 

“The Apple Cart,” by Bernard Shaw. Brentanos. 

“The First Mrs. Fraser,”’ by St. John Ervine. Macmil- 
lan. 

“Michael and Mary,” by A. A. Milne. E. P. Dutton. 

“Berkeley Square,’ by John Balderston. Macmillan. 

“All Our Yesterdays,” by H. M. Tomlinson. Harpers. 

“Down in the Valley,” by H. W. Freeman. Holt. 

“Ibsen—The Master Builder,” by A. E. Zucker. Holt. 

“Wild Honey,” by Samuel Scoville, Jr. Little, Brown 
& Co. 

“The Million Pound Deposit,” by E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. Little, Brown & Co. 

“It Was Locked,” by John Hawk. Farrar and Rine- 
hart. 

“The Mystery of the Open Window,” by A. Gilbert 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“The Manning-Burke Murder,” by Louis Tracy. Clode. 


AS I LIKE IT 


ple who are not serious about their 
meals.” 


Apropos of your recent introduction to 
onion soup, you may be interested to know 
that in December, 1918, when returning from 
the war, on board S. S. Lorraine, a number 
of your present readers were served with onion 
soup for breakfast on eleven consecutive days! 
The survivors learned to like onion soup! This 
was the French variety, in which a huge slice 
from a round loaf of rye bread, of almost the 
diameter of the soup-plate, is placed in the 
plate and the soup poured over it. 

It may be no less of an oddity that among 
your readers who shared this diet was an emi- 
nent clerical neighbor and associate of yours in 
New Haven today, while another is now an 
inmate of a Texas penitentiary! 

In view of your declared espousal of the 
delicacy, we beg to advise that while it is be- 
lieved to be indigenous to Germany (see Zwei- 
bel Suppe), the finest we have ever had was at 
the Patrick Henry Hotel in Roanoke, Virginia! 
—where it is served in individual large brown 
earthenware casserole pots, and piping hot as 
only onion soup should be. 


N. B. And when you go there, for the next 
meal drive on to Greensboro, North Carolina, 
where, at the O. Henry Hotel—parking space 
directly opposite—you should not fail to in- 
vestigate their eighteen different varieties of 
wafiles! 


this article, with the names of the publishers. 


“Murder at High Tide,” by Charles G. Booth. William 
Morrow. 

“While the Patient Slept,” by M. G. Eberhart. Double- 
day, Page & Co. 

“The Museum Murder,” by J. J. McIntyre. Lippincott. 


“The Encounter,” by Anne Sedgwick. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

“Three Against the World,” by Sheila Kaye-Smith. 
Dutton. 


“Touchstone,” by Ben Ames Williams. Dutton. 

“On the Bottom,” by Commander Ellsberg. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

“Miss Welby at Steen,” by Archibald Marshall. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

“Tiger, Tiger,” by Honoré Willsie Morrow. William 
Morrow. 

“Plays” by Barrie. Scribners. 

“Plays” by Galsworthy. Scribners. 

New edition of Galsworthy. Scribners. 

“The Anatomy of Melancholy,” by Robert Burton. 
Farrar and Rinehart. 
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65 million calls a day...each one 
made to order 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


WHEN you pick up your telephone, you 
may use $10,000 worth of equipment to 
talk to your neighbor three blocks away, 
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or $10,000,000 worth of equipment to 
talk 3000 miles across the continent. 
Each call must be handled separately, 
each made to order. To render this ser- 
vice in a way that fits the needs of the 
American people, the operation of the 
System 1s conducted by 24 different com- 
panies, each adapted to the area it serves. 

These Associated Companies have the 
benefit of study and analysis by the staff 
of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, leading to 
progressive improvements in 






service. Each of the Bell Companies takes 
advantage of the research findings of the 
Bell Laboratories, commanding scientific 
talent unsurpassed in any industry. 

The quality and precision manufacture 
of the telephone equipment and appara- 
tus used by the entire System are assured 
by the specialized production methods of 
the Western Electric Company, which 
manufactures for the Bell System. 

Today the Bell System is building 
ahead of the requirements of the public 
—to the end that the people of this 
nation may have the greater 
telephone facilities which they will 
need tomorrow. 

















Behind the Scenes 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER 








EAN Gauss sets the tone of the present issue 
D when he reminds us of the importance of 
the individual in the present worship of science 
and the machine. Born at Ann Arbor and gradu- 
ated from the University of Michigan, Christian 
Gauss paused only long enough to teach a few 
years each at Michigan and Lehigh before coming 
to Princeton, where he is now Dean of the Col- 
lege. His articles in this magazine and in The 
Saturday Evening Post about the young men of 
the newer generation make it evident that he is 
one educator at least who realizes that there is a 
surging and important life going on outside the 
academic glades. He is chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages and a member of the 
Administration Committee in the new School of 
Public and International Affairs, recently an- 
nounced at Princeton. 


D. H. Lawrence was born in a coal-miner’s 
cottage at Nottingham, England, in 1885. When 
he died recently in Nice at the age of 45, he was 
a world figure, and had been since the publica- 
tion of “Sons and Lovers” in the early years of his 
career. A frail, slight man with a dull red beard 
and kindly but piercing eyes under bushy eye- 
brows, he lived in many parts of the world but 
had his only home in New Mexico on a moun- 
tain-side fifteen miles north of Taos. There he 
rode his horses, herded his few cows, baked his 
own bread in an Indian oven, and hid out from 
civilization. “The ,only decent climate in the 
world,” he called it, and was trying desperately 
to get back to New Mexico when death overtook 
him. 


The editorial staff of Scripner’s can always get 
a glow out of the recollection of that day in 1925 
when Laurence Stallings brought in the war 
sketches of the totally unknown Captain Thoma- 
son, and of the similar pleasure when we were 
looking around for some one to write the ma- 
terial to go with the sketches and Thomason ad- 
mitted that he did a “little writing” himself. Out 
of that chance happening grew “Fix Bayonets!” 
which is everywhere regarded as a “must” book 
on the war. Captain Thomason was born in 
Huntsville, Texas, February 28, 1893, and was 
educated in Texas—‘State University and so 
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forth,” he writes. After that he came to New 
York and studied under George Bridgeman at 
the Art Students League. Then the war came 
along. He was commissioned in the Marines in 
1917, and neither fame, fortune, nor the lures 
of business can get him out. At present he is 
stationed at Washington, doing research work, 
but will leave shortly for duty on the Asiatic Sta- 
tion. 


The key-note of Josephine Herbst’s life is move- 
ment. Born in the Middle West, she received her 
schooling there and on the West coast, then went 
touring over the country, pausing at intervals to 
live in many of the larger cities. She learned the 
East coast, with its harbors, from sailboat cruis 
ing. Later she lived abroad for three years. Her 
home is now in Florida. “Nothing Is Sacred” and 
“Money for Love” are her two novels. 


Frank R. Kent has strung his manifold activi 
ties on thirty years of connection with the Balti 
more Sun, as reporter, Washington correspon 
dent, London correspondent, managing editor, 
and finally as vice-president. He is the author of 
four books on politics and of a column in The Sun 
called “The Great Game of Politics,” in which 
his independent mind is expressed daily. He is 
a member of the Pulitzer Prize Board of Co 
lumbia University. In one breath he tells that he 
is a Democrat, married, and has one son now at 
Princeton. 


Ben Ray Redman writes a column, “Old Wine 
in New Bottles,” every Sunday in the Herald 
Tribune magazine, Books. His experiences as an 
aviator in the war have been included in his 
latest book, “Down in Flames.” 


Lewis Mumford was an authority in the field 
of architecture before he became important as an 
American critic with such books as “The Golden 
Day” and “Herman Melville.” As an architect 
he is one of the few men who profess to know 
how anybody could possibly continue to live in 
New York in 1950. 


Henry Meade Williams, eldest son of the late 
Jesse Lynch Williams, grew up just in time to 


Continued on page 46) 
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(Continued from page 44) 
serve in the Great War. His short-story writing 
is incidental to his business connection with the 
Elks Magazine. He now lives in Princeton. 


America is Thomas Beer’s oyster. He likes its 
smells, its insanities, its glories. Born in lowa and 
educated at Yale, his short, stocky, sturdy figure 
is as likely to be seen in the station at Butte, 
Mont., as at Yonkers, N. Y., where he lives in a 
“rambling, old-fashioned house which my father 
bought on sight and which has cost us endless 
plumbing and heating worries ever since.” “Ste- 
phen Crane,” “The Mauve Decade,” and “Mark 
Hanna” are his best-known books. A new book, 
“Form, Color, and Desire,” will soon be out. 


Captain Louis Cohn, who describes that in- 
sidious disease book madness in this issue, 1s 
the authority on Galsworthiana. His Hilaire Bel- 
loc collection and his Hemingway are also nota 
ble. A native New Yorker, he soon struck out for 
other fields, and after “considerable travelling” 
he found himself in the French Secret Service 
when the war broke out. Later he served in the 
Foreign Legion, and later still was transferred to 
the French General Staff and there was made 
captain. After the war he returned to New York 
and devoted practically all of his time to bibli- 
ography. “Galsworthiana,” the fruit of his in- 
tense research, will appear soon. In the fall will 
be published his bibliography of Ernest Heming- 
way. 

John Hyde Preston, author of “D.D. Versus 
M.D.,” admits a youth in which he was “unruly 
and far from scholarly and always getting into 
trouble.” Certainly this 25-year-old youngster has 
proven unruly in the literary world, where for 
two years he has had published critical articles 
and reviews in The Virginia Quarterly Review, 
The Bookman, Saturday Review of Literature, 
etc., which show judgment and ability. “A Gen- 
tleman Rebel,” his biography of Anthony 
Wayne, was published in February. 


Hyatt Downing writes his own: “To the as- 


If telephone call 


have a long short-story contest to tell our grandchildren about. Our 


Is, Newspaper stories, 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


tonishment of everybody concerned, graduated 
from University of South Dakota in 1913. Was 
fired from first newspaper job. Got job back by 
promoting church fight between two irate min- 
isters. Two years later with a wife, thirty-five 
dollars and a well-developed case of T. B., land 
ed in New Mexico. Stayed three years and learn 
ed to massage ten cows night and day. Back to 
South Dakota. No job. Some hunger. Thought 
of bank robbing. Heard a man selling life insur 
ance and knew that Destiny had marked me for 
now 





her own. Have sold insurance ever since- 
in New York City—with intermittent and pas 


sionate bursts of writing.” 


John Hall Wheelock, a grandson of the famous 
preacher Doctor John Hall, is a well-known 
American poet. He has published six volumes 
of verse, the latest called “The Bright Doom.” 
An appreciation of his work appeared recently 
in the London Times. He makes his home in 
New York City and is an editor by profession. 


Dorothy Tyler is a young poet of Detroit, 
Mich. This is her first appearance in the Maga 


zine. 


David Hamilton has won distinction as paint 
er, etcher, poet, novelist. His first novel, “Pale 
Warriors,” was published last year. He lives in 
Chicago. 


Louise Bogan’s second book of poems, “Dark 
Summer,” was published late last year. She is a 
product of New England, and lives now in New 
York City. Her husband is Raymond Holden, 
also a well-known poet. 


Edna Robotham Smith’s prose and verse aré 
frequently to be seen in various periodicals. Her 
home is in Washington, D. C. 


Katharine Newlin Burt’s story, “Herself,” was 
published in the April number of the Magazine. 
The same sensitiveness toward experience that 
the story showed is to be seen in her poems. She 
lives in Southern Pines, N. C. 


mean anything, we are going to 


and letters 
own kn wwledygc ot 


the number of good writers who have a flair for the long story and no market for it 
seems to be borne out by the response to the announcement of the contest. We wish to 
call attention to the details of the contest as outlined in the front pages of this issue 
of the Magazine. The important point to be remembered is that the new writer has as 
good a chance as any other. Manuscripts will be judged by the editors by number and 


Also remember that we 
From these 


not by name. 
stories as we find suitable. 


isn’t a question of the prize alone. 


shall immediately purchas 


stories the 
We have prepared a folder giving all details of the 


and publish such 


prize winner will be selected. So it 


contest, and will be glad to send it upon request. 
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MORE THAN 
Six Million People 
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Gi NERAL MOTORS jis owned by more 

than 22 5» O stockholders. They liv e in every 

state, in many provinces of Canada and in 
many overseas countries. 

An average of 210,000 men and women are 
employed in the manufacture of General 
Motors products. 

Through 20,000 General Motors dealers 
about § 0,000 more people are engaged in 
sales and service. 

Another 500,000 are directly employed by 
suppliers in the manufacture of materials for 
General Motors. 

Add the families represented by these peo- 
ple and by the stockholders, and the total is 
more than six million men, women and chil 
dren who derive income directly or indirectly 
from General Motors. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
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CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + MARQUETTE + OAKLAND 
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FRIGIDAIRE THE A MATIC REFRIGERAT 
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Generat Motors Rapio »* GMAC PLAN OF CREDIT PURCHASE 
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What You Think About It 








r. Van Dine’s article “The Closed Arena” 
M stirred up great interest, both from those 
who-agreed and those who uttered cries which 
might be interpreted as disapproval, not to men- 
tion disdain. The New York Telegram consider- 
ed Mr. Van Dine’s idea that we are all criminals 
at heart of such importance as to wish to inter- 
view the famous creator of Philo Vance. The in- 
terview was reprinted by other Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. The original article was recommend- 
ed by Walter Winchell and other syndicate writ- 
ers, and all in all the flood of clippings cost Mr. 
Van Dine a pretty penny. 

The New York Sun took a slightly facetious 
angle of a serious matter: 

In an article by S. S. Van Dine in the March Scripner’s 
the writer discusses the theory that “every human being 1s 
at heart a criminal” and propounds a question: “Suppose 
that it were possible, by some process of thought alone, for 
a man to extract a million nontraceable dollars from the 
United States Treasury?” It is possible, Mr. Van Dine, 
and it is done regularly. The magician transforms his 
thought into propaganda and with it induces Congress to 
appropriate a million, or many millions, to support some 
sociological fad, with a government bureau and a large 
number of employees. The dollars are never traced further 
than the pockets of the magician—whose other name 1s 
Bureaucrat—and his faithful retainers. 


ANTI-VAN DINE 


Other comment was in opposition: 


Dear Sir: My old friend, S. S. Van Dine, usually so 
logical a thinker, has, I fear, for once slipped a little. In 
his very interesting article, ““The Closed Arena,” he tries 
to make the point that it is because we are all potential 
criminals that we are so enthralled by stories of ¢rime, 
whether fictional or press-reports of actual court-room 
dramas. “Criminals at heart’ we readers may possibly be, 
but is it not the fact that what rejoices us is the detection 
and final overthrow of the criminal? Assuredly; and sub- 
consciously we perk ourselves up with the thought: “Well, 
that’s the end of him; he can’t do anything to me!” 

We like “thrillers,” not because we are criminals at 
heart, but because even a criminal is glad when a rival 
criminal is finally disposed of and out of the way forever. 

And no less are we pleased if we happen to be without 
criminal tendencies but are simply imagining ourselves in 
the rdle of a possible victim. 

MaBEL VOLLINTINE 
2127 Shelby Street, Seattle, Washington. 


McGILL. 


The following seems to have been writ sar- 
castic: 
Dear Sir: Van Dine has discovered that court trials 


are sometimes interesting, a little tardily it is true, and 
stumblingly, like Vance in the detection of crime. (See 
Dickens, Bret Harte, and the Greek and other classics, not 
to mention innumerable modern novels and short stories 
But though the mise en scene is thread bare, it still har 
bors tragedy and comedy, and yes—absurdities. Make w 
for Van Dine. 

Markham in the role of 
Heath on the witness stand under 
tion of Mr. Vance. 

Tut, yea and Mr. Tutt, prepare to blush. Your powers 
are merely human, and circumscribed by legal rules. They 
diminish and grow dim. For now dawns on the horizon 
the deus ex machina, the superhuman, the man of magic, 
The reducti 


pugnacious 
subtle 


prosecutor; ane 


cross-ecXamin 


above all reason, not to say, common sense. 
ad absurdum has transferred his affections, and is casting 
an his late discovery, the court roon 
Eheu, eheu! 

I am looking forward to the announcement of the first 


A. R. Prict 


amorous eve on 


Sacramento, California. 


The Kansas City Post speaks of the “pessimis- 
tic Mr. Van Dine” and editorializes in this fash- 
ion: 

If Mr. Van Dine had merely said that many are inter- 
ested in the trial of criminals only on this account, the task 
of gainsaying him, successfully, would be most difficult 
But his sweeping generalization falls of its own weight 
Every person who is “not at heart a criminal” has a right 
to brand Mr. Van Dine as a slanderer. 

It might even be possible to convince him that he erred 
as to some. In the first place, has Mr. Van Dine ever ob 
served the effect of a puzzle in so many humans? This 
appeal to a demonstration of one’s own cleverness affords 
a key to why many read detective stories and follow trials 
in which there is an element of doubt either as to wh« 
committed the crime or as to the motives. 

It does not seem to occur to Mr. Van Dine that t 
great mass of trials attract little attention either of crow: 
or of supposed judges of human interest, the editors. In the 
greatest cities, there is bare mention of many homicides 
because they lack all of the elements which make other 
sensational. If all are criminally minded, why 
tators and readers of proceedings of trials take sides as t 
the guilt or innocence of the accused? 

As a writer of detective stories Mr. Van Dine has den 
onstrated his ability to determine what is interesting. Bu 
as a general judge of human nature he renders a verdi 
which insults the whole race. 


do s| 


eC 
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Upon which, Mr. Van Dine wrote to us: 

The last two lines of this editorial establish, I believe 
a record. There who have 
insulting whole communities; 
their male opponents of insulting the entire feminine sex 
and Napoleon insulted an entire nation. But to insult th 
whole human race is an achievement. It now only remain 
for ScRIBNER’s MaGaziINE to insult the solar system. 


have been those succeeded it 


suffragettes have accuse¢ 
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first 

; __ less than two years plant, are builders of automobiles 
ago, a group of earnest men who work to standards that their 

a took over the management of 4 fathers followed — standards of 

vas Pierce-Arrow. ‘The task was is fineness and precision that are 

awe | approached with the confidence : rare in this machine age. 

task | | of long experience — but also with a And if that sounds like foolish ideal- 

cult. | | . ? . ges 2 in a : 

ight. | | great reverence for a fine name, a distin- ism, Pierce- Arrow is proud of the 

right | | guished achievement. distinction — and of the approval of 

rred What makes Pierce- Arrow fine is men who work to a tradition that for- 

: = something more than engineering gen- _ ever bars the unworthy. 

he ius, more than excellent materials, Itisn’ t difficult in such circumstances 

_ more even than its own high ideals. It to build America’s finest motor car. It 

x 

| is the effort of men whose pride is in the would be impossible to do otherwise — 

tu work of their hands. and, in the presence of its builders, to 

a Today, in the great Pierce - Arrow call it Pierce- Arrow. 
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(Continued from page 48) 
MR. PHELPS IS BLAMED 


At about the same moment William Lyon 
Phelps was receiving a degree from Rollins Col- 
lege in Florida, Rudy Vallee was crowning him 
with another halo in New York City. Mr. Vallee, 
in an interview in the New York Telegram, at- 
tributed his success to “his mother and William 
Lyon Phelps.” It was in a head-line covering five 
columns, and how Professor Phelps will be able 
to explain his pernicious influence to the husbands 
of the nation, we must leave to him. Mr. Vallee 
said (to the fluttering of female hearts all over the 
boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx): 


I had been a great admirer of Professor William Lyon 
Phelps. He has one of the most remarkable styles of 
speech delivery I have ever listened to—smooth, easy, 
cultured, extremely entertaining and interesting. . . . My 
father, in his own smalt way, is somewhat like Phelps; he 
speaks French and English fluently with no betrayal of 
accent in either. During the war he delivered some beau- 
tiful four-minute speeches in both languages to the in- 
habitants of our little mill town in Maine. Having ob- 
served Phelps very closely, I felt that in my radio an- 
nouncements little anecdotes and entertaining facts about 
each tune would be of human interest. This idea was the 
key-note of Professor Phelps’s talks. 


TWO HEARTFELT LETTERS 


It is not often that a magazine gets two letters 
so sincere and thankful as those which Charles 
Hall Perry has forwarded on to us as a result of 
his article “God—An Apology” in February 
Scripner’s. The first is from a college student in 
Utah: 


Dear Sir: May I express my deep gratitude for your 
article, “God—An Apology?” I am a college student, and, 
like many other students, found that the “props had been 
knocked from under me.” Many of us, when we find our- 
selves facing the world, and part of it, begin to question 
and wonder, and then find in our hearts a void that throbs 
with a terrible pain. We find that we cannot live with our 
mangled conception of God, and we cannot live without 
Him. Then comes the inevitable question that every heart 
asks sooner or later: “What's the use?” We seek a retreat 
from the thing that tortures us. Some build a palisade of 
egotism; some seek relief in incessant busy-ness; some 
merely exist and grow bitter because heaven has lost its 
significance and man his worth. I was at that point where 
suffering and a thousand unanswered and unanswerable 
questions had produced a sort of numbness and bitterness 
and a total blindness to the worth of man. Then, by the 
merest chance, I saw a ScriBNer’s and read your article— 
and oh, I didn’t know it was all so simple and so glorious! 
That aching void is filled and more than filled with the 
most complete, most wonderful happiness I have ever 
known. It is true that the heart knows things the tongue 
cannot tell, and this is one. I cannot make you realize my 
gratitude and joy for the peace, the love, the faith in God 
and man that your article has put into my heart. It is like 
waking at last from a long and troubled sleep to find the 
spring morning glorious with sunshine and flowers. 

I sincerely hope and am fully confident that many, 
many suffering souls have found peace and new life in the 
God your article reveals. So many men have known and 





dared to say cruel, blasting things. It is a welcome relief 
to find one who knows and dares to say beautiful, inspir- 


ing things. 
<i 5 Miss Laura Biocx 


1118 South Eleventh Street East, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


The second is from an insurance man: 


Dear Sir: I have read with pleasure your article in the 
last number of Scripner’s entitled “God.” I realize that 
my opinion makes no difference either way, yet I may be 
expressing the opinion of a lot of men who have not taken 
the time to write and tell you so. For these mutes I can- 
not speak with authority but I can speak for at least two 
others besides myself. We are all about 40 and have been 
pals since school days. 

About a year ago we sat out in the kitchen at “Pat's” 
house until three o'clock in the morning with a bottle of 
“Game Cock” whiskey which “Doc” had supplied and 
talked about “God.” All reserves were down and we said 
what we really believed then and still believe. Reading 
your article on “God” was like reading the minutes of 
that meeting. At that time we said that we believed that 
a new conception of “God” was coming and who knows 
but that we might be privileged to see it even in our day, 
We felt that we were tinged with heresy and that our ideas 
were not such as we could discuss with every one who 
came along. We felt that there were some who might 
think we believed in no God, that we were atheists. We 
read your article at our last visit and were amazed that 
any one would have courage enough to write such 
thoughts down, to say nothing of sending it to a magazine 
for publication. We admire your moral courage and your 
splendid way of expressing your thoughts. 

Are there many men like us, dissatisfied with the pres- 
ent conception who are groping around trying to find a 
proper ideal “God” towards which they can grow? 
Maybe if it was only a little candle, set high on a hill, we 
could creep towards it and when the light came we might 
all be surprised to see who our neighbors were. 


THE CATHOLICS DISAGREE 


The Reverend Fulton Sheen, Ph.D., S.T.D, 
in a bulletin from the National Catholic Welfare 
Council, nominates Mr. Perry as Secretary-Trea- 
surer of the Error Club for the same article on 
God. Father Sheen writes: 


We can wax just as warm and hot about the distorted 
notions of God as Mr. Perry: we can condemn in no less 
violent terms a false concept of God. But that: does not 
blind us to the fact that what Mr. Perry is protesting 
against so violently is only that cruel, fatalistic, condemn 
ing God concept of John Calvin. Would Mr. Perry, writ 
ing on sunsets, group in his descriptions the true sun 
ting in the flaming monstrance in the west, with the crt 
futuristic painting of it, and then condemn them beca 
they are both suns? Would Mr. Perry, writing on father 
hood, group together the countless kind fathers who ha 
providentially watched over their children, and cruel u 
loving fathers, and then condemn both because they bor 
the common name of father? Why, then, and by wh: 
logic, does he now resurrect the three-hundred-year 
concept of God which no one in his heart has ever b 
lieved in, parade it in a magazine as the Christian con 
cept of God, speak of it as the one taught in churches 
and forget there is another true concept which is as fa 
from the one he describes as the truth of day is from the 
error of night? 

(Continued on page 69) 
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The care and protection of 
trees is a phase of estate 
ownership offering ever 
. greater interest. 





















Nowadays those critical 
of results are turning to 
Bartlett forexpert guidance 
in this highly technical 
service. To do so costs no 
more, yet insures the most 
advanced method and 
highly developed technic 
of an organization guided 
at every stage by the con- 
trolling genius of Science. 
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Bridle path opened by Bartlett 
at Pioneer Point Farm, estate 
of Mr. & Mrs. John J. Raskob, 
cenareoemel Md. 
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HOME OFFICE: STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Philadelphia Chicago Boston Pittsfield, Mass. Danbury, Conn. 
Syracuse, N.Y. Orange,N.J. White Plains Westbury,L.I. Wilmington, Del. 








Wherever you see the Ethyl emblem, it means 
“good gasoline of high anti-knock quality” 


VERY pump containing Ethyl Gaso- 
line bears the Ethyl emblem shown 

at the left. 
That emblem means that every oil com- 
pany displaying it has agreed to conform 


to the specifications set by the Ethyl 




















Gasoline Corporation by using base gaso- 
line which meets the Ethyl standard of 
quality, quick starting properties, etc. 

The emblem also means that enough 
Ethyl anti-knock compound has been 
added to this good gasoline to “knock out 
that ‘knock’” in cars of average compres- 
sion and bring out the additional power 
of the new high-compression cars. 

That is why you are safe in stopping at 
any pump bearing the familiar Ethyl 
emblem. Try a tankful this week-end. See 
how the strain of driving in heavy traflic 
is eased. Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, New 
York City. 





Ethyl is not only 
for big, new cars 


Thousands of owners of 
small cars, old cars, used 
cars, have found that they 
enjoy Ethyl's advantages 
just as much as owners of 
larger,moreexpensive cars 
They've found, too, that 
Ethyl is a real economy 

Cc E.G C., 1930 


The active ingredient now used in Ethyl fluid is tetraethyl lead. 
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The wonderlands of Japan, Korea and Manchuria are reached from 
the United States and Canada by the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha, the Dollar Steamship Line, the American Mail 





Line and Ca 


any of these Lines, any tourist agency, or by the 


dian Pacific. Full information will be furnished by 


JAPAN TOURIST BUREAU 
c/o Japanese Gov't Railways c/o Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
One Madison Ave., N.Y City 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 





N Jap in a new travel 
experience awaits 
you. W he re else 
ean you behold s 
mountain peak held 
sacred by a people? 
Where else can 


you tre id in gardens 





that have been cul- 
tivated for a thousand years? 
Where else can you pause 
with the centuries amidst 
traditions and ceremonials 
as beautiful as those of Dai 
Nippon? Where else such 
enchanting seasons, each with 


its fresh uray of blossoms? 


Where else such delightful 
shops, such te mples and 
shrines, such treasures of art, 


such a hospitable welcome ? 


Japan calls—and to all these 
age-old charms adds every 
facility tor today s comfort 
and amusement. Golf, bath- 
ing, hunting — all the smart 
sports together with good 
motor roads, modern Con- 
tinental hotels and preat 
railroad systems assure an 
enjoyable visit any time of 


the year. Japan calls. 














CANADIAN NATIONAL—-TO EVERYWHERE 


Jasper 
Golf Week, 
Sept. 13 to 
Sept. 20 





All the thrills of the Matterhorn, Jungfrau 
and Mont Blanc await you in the Canadian 
Rockies. The glaciers and canyons of Jasper 
National Park challenge exploration—Swiss 
guides complete the Alpine picture, and 
crowning all is the famous Championship 
Golf Course in glorious mountain setting. 


in a warm outdoor pool, 


all the world. 


IN CANADA 


Full informa- 
tion from any 
Canadian 
National Office, 


ROSTON 
186 Tremont St 


Pind Ab ng ) 
CHICAG( 
458. Michiz on an 
CINCINNATI 
49 E. Fourth S 
CLEVELAND 
925 Euclid Ave 


Bc Mn 


1523 V 


DULU TH 
430 W Supe 


KANSAS CITY 
705 Walnut St 
LOS ANGELES 
607 So. Grand Ave 
MINNEAPOLIS 
618 Second Ave. 5 
NEW YORK 
605 Fifth Ave 
PHILADELPHIA 
22 Chestnut St 
PITTSRURGH 
355 Fifth Ave 
PORTLAND. MF 
Grand Trunk Ry. Sta 
PORTLAND, ORE 
302 Yamhill St 
ST. LOUIS 
314 No. Broadway 
ST. PAUL 
83 East Fifth Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
689 Market St 
SEATTLE 
1329 Fourth Avenue 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 
901—15th St., N. W 


Here days are varied with trail riding, motor 
trips to scenic wonderspots, tennis, swims 
and the restful 
informal luxury of Jasper Park Lodge 
with its evening of bridge, music, dancing 
and social contacts with friendly folk from 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 
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Benjamin Franklin, 
founder of mutualin- § 
surance, invented this 
early fire prevention 
device—a covered pan 
forcarrying livecoals 









eeping Ahead of Fires 


Byer property owner has an interest in 
every fire, because it affects the rates he 
jhas to pay for fire insurance. 

Mutual Fire Insurance companies have long 
irecognized the fact that the direct, effective 
jway to reduce fire insurance cost is to reduce 
fire losses. Also that the way 
jto reduce fire loss is to keep 
lahead of fire *s—prevent them. eran ar 
| Mutual inspection and en- 
gineering service have cut 
ifire losses, and a tremendous acca eet 
say ing has been passed on to 
mutual fire policyholders. 


Nutual Gi 


FEDERATION 
INSURANCE 










An Unparalleled Record 


gal reserve companies under 
State supervision constitute the Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. The 
oldest Federation company was founded in 
1752. Five others are more 
old. Of the remaining companies — 

75 and 100 years old 
10 are between 50 and 
30 are between 25 and 


20 are between 10 and 







Policyholders are the actual owners of a 
mutual fire insurance corporation. There 
are no stockholders. Conservation and sav- 
ing in the interest of policyholders, is the 
sole concern of mutual management — the 
authentic measure of its ability. 

Every property owner will 
find interest in a booklet 
which outlines the principles 
and operation of mutual fire 
insurance. Send for it today. 
Address Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance, Room 2200-B, 180 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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25 years old 
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Will Easy Money Help Business Without 
Creating a False Bull Market? 





A Tonic for Business 


BY S. 


HE unblushing alacrity with which the stock 
‘Zin invites itself to every banquet af easy 
money prepared for “legitimate” business by the 
Federal Reserve has created a major problem in 
the regulation of credit in the United States. 
Compared with the stock market, business is 
slow in reacting to the tonic of low interest rates. 
Before industrial expansion can get under way, 
commodity markets must be studied, bank loans 
arranged, security issues floated, new construc- 
tion undertaken. But the many-sided entity 
known as Wall Street is set on a hair trigger and 
—if the mood is right—can make use of a quar- 
ter of a billion of credit to put security prices up 
while commerce and industry are still in the pre- 
liminary stages of mere hopefulness. 

A dilemma is the result for those whose task 
it is to regulate credit. Business, we have been 
told, is a state of mind, and rising prices for 
stocks are now generally recognized as being, in 
themselves, a powerful aid in creating that cheer- 
fulness which is necessary to good business. But 
stock-market bullishness grows by what it feeds 
on. The machine, once started, tends to run faster 
and faster, and the difficulty is to check it with- 
out smashing it. Loans based on stock-market 
security mount to dizzy heights, interest rates 
rise, business feels the pinch because business 
credit is being drained into stocks, and eventual- 
ly a top-heavy speculation develops which the 
Federal Reserve itself is forced to deal with by 
reversing its easy-money policy. 

For years the Federal Reserve authorities have 
wrestled with this problem, and their utterances 
regarding credit reveal a growing feeling of self- 
consciousness regarding it. Without formally 
attempting to do so, Mr. Roy A. Young, Gover- 
nor of the Federal Reserve Board, recently made 
as neat a statement of the case as one could hope 


to find. 


PALMER HARMAN 


Mr. Young was making a straight appeal to 
business men, over the radio, to adopt a bold and 
aggressive attitude. Commenting on the existing 
hesitancy in business, he remarked, “All I can say 
is that the Federal Reserve banks have exhibited 
no hesitancy and that the Federal Reserve system 
has expressed itself in an easing programme that 
is clearly evident to every one.” As to the ult 
mate beneficial effects of this policy, he said, “I 
am confident that the easing influence of this pro- 
gramme will in time trickle into all forms of 
credit.” 

So much for business, and for the recognition 
of the fact that results might be gradual. What 
of the stock market? On this point Mr. Young 
contented himself by expressing confidence that 
“the experience of 1928 and 1929 will be fresh 
enough in our minds to preclude any immediate 


recurrence of such speculative hysteria as we had 
at that time.” 

If this programme with regard to speculation | 
seems inadequate, it must be recalled that the 
Federal Reserve authorities have shown skill and 
gradually fortified by experience—in | 





resource 
dealing with the unprecedented conditions which | 
have arisen with the new eminence of the United 
States as a world financial power. They have an- 
nounced no plan for keeping the stock market in | 
check, but that does not mean that they vee 
none. Perhaps they are counting on their ability, 
once the slow-moving business machine gets un- 
der way, to control the swift-moving Wall Street 
machine. The event will tell. 

It is worth noting, however, that the function 
of “stimulating” which the Reserve 
system now regards as part of its office, is rela- 
tively new in central bank practice, and both its 
usefulness and its technic are on trial. Further 
back in the history of central banking this func 


business, 


(Continued on page 58) 
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For Those Who Own English Assets 


— Specialized Executor Service 


HE settlement of estates containing English assets can 
be greatly facilitated by utilizing the services of the 
Guaranty Executor and Trustee Company, Ltd., London, a 
subsidiary of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 


When appointed under an individual's will or trust, or 
when employed by executors, trustees, or administrators to 
administer English assets, our English subsidiary affords 
many advantages. It is a fully authorized and complete 
English trust organization with all of the international facili- 
ties of the parent company at its disposal. 


We invite inquiries regarding any phase of our service 
from trust companies, banks, lawyers and other individuals. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Capitat, Suretus AND UNpivipeo Prorits more THAN $290,000,000 














Continued from page 56) 
tion was implicit rather than explicit. Business 
was, of course, the fundamental concern of the 
state bank even then, but benefits were supposed 
to flow to business indirectly. The immediate 
task of the banking authorities was something 
quite different. 

Before the war upset the international eco- 
nomic balance and dumped nearly half of the 
world’s monetary gold into the lap of the United 
States, the maintenance of an adequate gold sup- 
ply within the country was a primary function of 
a central bank. Gold is the money of interna- 
tional commerce, and if gold was being drained 
out to pay for imported goods, it was the busi- 
ness of the bank to raise its rate so that credit 
would become more costly, borrowing would be 
curtailed, prices of goods would decline, imports 
would be checked and exports stimulated, and 
gold attracted into the country as the eventual 
basis for a renewed expansion of credit. 

It was a highly sensitive system of checks and 
balances, with scarcity of gold checking credit ex- 
pansion much as Malthus expected scarcity of 
food to check population growth. A slight dip in 
the rates of foreign exchange, causing an actual 
or threatened gold export movement, might 
easily be the only signal required to indicate that 





a rise in the bank rate was impending. Or a de- 
pleted bank reserve, indicated by a decline in the 
ratio of reserve to deposits at the central bank, 
might have given even earlier warning. 

No such beautiful simplicity prevails to-day. 
The Federal Reserve system holds cash reserves 
—94 per cent consisting of gold—equal to more 
than 80 per cent of its combined liability on cir- 
culating notes and deposits, whereas the law re- 
quires reserves of only 40 and 35 per cent on these 
respective items. Doctor Burgess, Assistant Fed- 
eral Reserve Agent at the New York bank, has 
thus bluntly described the passing of the gold ba- 
rometer: “The ratio is now so far above the legal 
minimum, and in fact so far above any working 
minimum which might reasonably be set by cus 
tom or policy, that its movement for the system 
as a whole can, for the present, be ignored.” 

Hence the N. E. P. of the Reserve system—a 
clearly defined new economic policy which con 
templates the use of Federal Reserve credit as a 
support or stimulus to business in times of threat 
ened or actual depression. Hence, too, the em 
barrassing repercussions of this policy in the stock 
market. 

The present is not the first occasion on which 
the policy has been tried out. Disagreement and 

(Continued on page 6 














The Largest Earnings in 
Associated System History 


GROSS AND NET EARNINGS 


URELY and steadily Associated Gas and 
Electric System gross and 


net earnings 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 








grow—a result of the usefulness and value of the 
service rendered. 

Significant of Associated System stability were 
the earnings for the month of December, 1929. 
While other industries reported declines, the 
Associated System continued its forward move- 
ment, with earnings 7°, greater than for the 
same month of 1928. 


Write for our illustrated booklet ‘‘E3"' on the Class A Stock. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


61 Broadway, New York City 
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HE increase in the number 

of customers is by no means 
the whole story of an electric 
utility’s growth. 





























In 1925 our subsidiaries 
furnished about 399 units of 
electricity to each householder; in 1929 the average was about 
524 units—31% more. . . . Nobody knows where the ceiling is. 








The steady gain, not only in the number of customers, but also in 
the increasing use of electricity, furnishes investment stability for 
the securities of American Water Works and Electric Company. 


Copy of 1929 Annual Report on Request 


AMERICAN 
WATER WorkKS ano ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


50 Broad Street, New York 














(Continued fiom page 58 
controversy will perhaps long surround the ven- 
ture which the Reserve banks made in this direc- 
tion in 1927, but what took place on that occa- 
sion is pertinent now. 

In September, 1927, the index of factory em- 
ployment in the United States stood at the satis- 
factory figure of 100.6, but well-informed ob- 
servers, including Secretary Mellon, foresaw an 
approaching decline. This took place in due 
course. In December the index was down to 95.5 
and in the following January to 94.2—more than 
the seasonal recession. The Reserve authorities 
in the summer and fall of 1927 embarked on an 
easy-money policy, as they explained later, to 
check unemployment and to stimulate the ex- 
port of American crops of the current season. 

Rediscount rates were cut from 4 to 3 per 
cent and the Reserve banks made large purchases 
of securities and bills in the open market, thereby 
setting afloat additional credit. By September, 
1928, factory employment was back above 100 in 
the index table. In March, 1929, it was above 101 
and last September it stood at 103.4. Without 
raising the unanswerable question as to what 
would have happened without the intervention 
of the Reserve banks, this record might seem to 
prove the stimulating effect of easy money on 





business, and the result might be judged un. 
qualifiedly good. 

But here an embarrassing fact enters. Early in 
1928 the easy-money policy, in vogue only a few 
months, was flatly reversed. Discount rates were 
advanced. Yet the improvement in business, as J 
reflected in factory employment figures, con-} 
tinued almost up to the moment of the stock- ] 
market crash in the autumn of 1929. The stock f 
market, meanwhile, had seized upon the easy- J 
money argument without quibbling. Money bor- 
rowed for speculation in stocks mounted into 
billions and the bull market which had begun in 
1924 entered upon its final and most extravagant 
phase, with results both to stocks and to business 
which are still too fresh in everybody’s mind to 
need recounting. 

The easy-money policy of the Federal Reserve 
which prevails as these comments are written has 
taken outward and statistical form in a series of 
reductions in the rate of discount. At New York 
the rate has fallen from 6 per cent last August 
to 344 per cent. Moreover, credit has been “in- 
jected” into the market through the purchase, 
by the Federal Reserve, of $529,000,000 of Gov. | 
ernment securities, an increase of $359,000,000 in 
twelve months. This simply means that banks 
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CITIES SERVICE 


pays monthly dividends to more 
than 359,000 owners 
of its Common Stock 


HIS month CITIES SERVICE COM- 

PANY paid dividends to more than 
359,000 holders of its Common stock. 
It was the 210th dividend paid Com- 
mon shareholders. 

CITIES SERVICE is one of the largest 
and most profitable partnership enter- 
prises in the world. Since its formation 
in 1910, CITIES SERVICE COMPANY has 
paid in interest and dividends to its 
security holders more than $225,000,000 
in cash and stock. The organization 
now has more than 600,000 security 
holders. 


Because of the essential nature of 
CITIES SERVICE enterprises—the pro- 
duction and distribution of electricity, 
gas and petroleum products—earnings 


tial businesses. The products and ser- 
vices sold by CITIES SERVICE are be- 
coming each year in greater demand, 
because they are necessities of modern 
life. 

At the current market price, CITIES 
SERVICE Common stock yields, an- 
nually, over 642% in stock and cash— 
payable monthly. 

When you invest in CITIES SERVICE 
Common stock you become a partner 
in one of the largest industrial organi- 
zations in the country, with a record 
of 19 years of growth—and an assured 
future of greater usefulness. 

Mail the coupon below and we will 
send you, without obligation on your 
part, an interesting booklet describing 


CITIES SERVICE and its investment 
securities, 


grow with the country, without the 
wide fluctuations inherent in less essen- 





ARKANSAS NATURAL GAS 
CORPORATION 


HIS corporation, directly or through its sub- 

sidiaries, produces, transports and distrib- 
utes (both at wholesale and retail) natural 
gas; produces petroleum and owns and oper 
ates natural gasolene plants. The Arkansas 
Natural Gas Corporation, directly or through 
subsidiaries, owns 2,900 miles of natural gas 
transmission and distribution lines in Arkansas, 





Louisiana and Texas. 71,500 customers are 
supplied at retail, and the territory served has 
a population estimated at 475,000. | 


Natural gasolene extraction equipment at 
the Magenta, Louisiana,Plant of Arkansas 
Natural Gas Corporation. 

















HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street (A) New York City 
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HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY, 
60 Wall Street, New York City 


Cities Service Radio Program— 

every Friday, 8 P. M. Eastern 

Standard Time—N.B.C.—Coast- 

to-Coast and Canadian network 
—33 Stations. 


Send copy of booklet describing the Cities Service organ- 
ization and the investment possibilities of its securities. 
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(Continued from page 60) 


and other private owners of Government securi- 
ties who have sold to the Federal Reserve now 
have cash in place of securities—a clear case of 
expanded credit. 

But in other directions the Federal Reserve 
programme seems merely to recognize existing 
conditions. Since last July member banks have 
paid off $890,000,000 of the money they had bor- 
rowed at the Federal Reserve. At present the 
member banks in New York City do not owe the 
Reserve bank a dollar. Demand loans could re- 
cently be had in Wall Street at 2 per cent, com- 
pared with 10 per cent last October. Similar if 
less spectacular declines have taken place in rates 
charged on all varieties of commercial borrow- 
ing. The credit market last month had a collapse 
no less marked than the stock market and the 
grain markets had previously. 

Now, the point of this is that money was plen- 
tiful and cheap, with or without the intervention 
of the Reserve banks. This being so, was it worth 
while for the Reserve authorities to announce 
an easing programme in the hope of stimulating 
business, but with the obvious danger of over 
stimulating the stock market? Business likes to 
be assured not only that money is easy now, but 
that it will continue easy. Perhaps the Reserve 








NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 
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\ \ E solicit conservative margin accounts 
based on purchases of stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 
resources, and experience, developed through 
forty-one years of service to traders and invest- 
ors, are placed at the disposal of individuals 


having satisfactory banking sponsorship. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange. 


| banks intend to keep it easy. But suppose the 
| stock market, the uninvited guest at the feast, be- 


drawn? 

Here the problem stands and its solution is yet 
to be found. Some William Tell of the Reserve 
system is called upon to hit the apple of specula- 
tion without hurting the boy of business. The 


gard the stock market entirely in their calcula 
tions, and the provisions of the law itself exclud- 
ing stock-market loans from the Reserve banks, 
have broken down. Perhaps some courageous 
bank administrator may some day discover that 
American business is sufficiently virile not t 
need a bracer every time it falters in its stride to- 
ward new “records.” Certainly, it would be in 
teresting to discover whether business fluctua. 
tions, without benefit of Reserve bank stimulus, 
leave the country better or worse off over a term 
of years, than it is under a system which may 
involve alternating stock-market booms and 





crashes. 





F this article has interested you, look on 

[vec 64 to see how you can obtain Mr 
Harman's previous articles on Investment 
Trusts and Public Utilities 








Our facilities, 


CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO 
PORTLAND, ME. 


comes so rapacious that rations have to be with- | 


early efforts of the Reserve authorities to disre-} 
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— and stability of income. American Founders Corpo- 

Such employment of capital ration, shares the strength 

in numerous and varied in- of this diversification. In 

vestments is only practi- addition, United Founders 

cable with relatively large has substantial holdings in 
A funds. Many investors are public utility and other im- 

availing themselves of the portant fields. 

facilities of well established 





United Founders Corpora- 


tion is owned by more than 


the distribution of risk in 60,000 stockholders. 
this way. 


investment companies for 


DECORATIONS BY ROCKWELL KENT + CUT IN WOOD BY J. J. LANKES 


For years the American 
Founders group of invest- 
ment companies has been 
diversifying its funds TT 
among bonds, preferred STU. = 
stocks and common stocks, Reseuasnunes suse Suet 
nie POETS j ee 
and among securities repre- Ss 
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NE Chicago manufacturer burns 
qs much gas daily as does the 
whole city of Decatur, Illinois, 
with 55,000 population. More gas was 
used in the industrial Chicago territory 
in 1928 than in the 15 cities in Illinois 
nextin size. Ofall the trends inindustry, 
one of the most striking is the present 
one toward the wider use of gas. We 
distribute the securities of The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Company, serving 
Chicago with gas, and of other pro- 
gressive utility companies operating in 
31 states. Send for our list of offerings 
yielding 6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


New York Richmond Detroit St.Louis Milwaukee 
Louisville Indianapolis Minneapolis San Francisco 
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From time to time we have run in 
our Financial Advertising section 
articles by S. Palmer Harman on 
various phases of the investment 
field 


Two series of these articles have 
been reprinted in booklet form 
They cover two distinct types of 
securities in which the investor of 
to-day has shown an increased in- 
terest and of which he is constant- 
ly seeking timely information. 


The first series of articles cover 
the investment trust fleld and em- 
body principles which have long 
been preached by leaders in Amer- 
ican banking circles. 


The second series of articles an- 
alyze public uiilities, giving the 
reader a definite picture of the 
position which this type of in- 
vestment has gained, and its im- 
portance from the investor's stand- 
point due to pronounced earning 
capacity and other factors. 


We shall be glad to send you 
these booklets if you will fill in and 
mail us the coupon below, enclos- 
ing 4 cents in stamps to cover 
postage. 


ND do not fail to read Mr 

Harman's article in this js- 
sue, “‘A Tonic for Business.’" You 
will find it on page 56 





Financial Department S50 


Scripner’s Macazint 

597 Fifth Avenue 

New York City 

Please send me the reprints of S 
man's articles, marked below. 
cents in stamps. 

ry 
[ ] 
[ ] Public Utility Series 
[ 


] Or both Series 


Name 


Address 


Palmer Har- 


enclose 


Investment Trust Series 


} 
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He made his own test 
—now he puts all his surplus in 
sound, income-yielding securities” 


FRANK P, DOYLE, President of 


ys 
the Exchange Bank of Santa Rosa, 


il: 


tells of a young rancher who found 
out for himself something about 


how... and how not... to invest. 
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Bankers who have the confidence of 
their communities, as has Mr. 
Doyle, are invariably the most 
ardent advocates of safety as the 
first and mostimportant principle of 


Frank P. Doyte, President of the Exchange Bank of 
Santa Rosa,is a Director of the Golden Gate Associ- 
ation and also of the Redwood Empire Association. 


HEN this young rancher- “Oh, but Mr. Doyle, this stock 


———— HH 








let’s call him Jack—came to 
Santa Rosa about ten years ago, he 
was just out of college. 
is father owned large apple or- 
“His fath 1 large appl 
chards, but they were in a decidedly 
run-down condition, and he fell into 
the way of consulting me about 
how to build up the family property. 
“We worked along together until 
the orchards showed a profit, in bad 
years as well as in good. 
“Then one day about two years 


ago he came into the bank to talk 


about investing a few thousand 
dollars he had accumulated. He 
wanted to invest it in a highly 
speculative stock, 

“ ‘Now Jack,’ I said to him, “We 
can’t make a $10 bill out of a$s bill.’ 


has already gone to almost twice 
what it was.’ 

“Well, the bubble is sure to 
burst eventually,’ I told him. 

“He listened to me and admitted 
most of my arguments—and yet he 
couldn’t quite resist taking this 
chance of a quick profit. Finally, 
he decided to put part of his money 
in the speculative venture and part 
in the substantial investments | 
suggested. 

“A few weeks ago he came in 
and told me rather ruefully the 
bubble Aad burst. His speculative 
stock is gone—but his sound invest- 
ments he still has, with princi- 
pal intact and interest coming 
in regularly. Now he puts a/l/ 
his surplus in sound securities.” 


S. W. STRAUS & CoO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, 565 Fifth Avenue, or 
CHICAGO, Michigan Avenue at Jackson Boulevard, or 
SAN FRANCISCO,79 Post Street 


Other Offices in 36 Principal Cities. 


© 1930, by S. W. Straus & Co, i. 
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investment. 

These bankers throughout America 
know favorably the offerings of S. W. 
Straus & Co., and choose from them 
ation to investors and 








for recommend 
for their own reserves. From these 
offerings thousands of investors have 
made their selections, many of them 
exclusively, for twenty years and more. 


Send for this booklet. “tow to invest 





Money’ explains all the popular types of 
investment se rities 
h ea if rstand 
tern Every s« 18 Nan 
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565 Fifth Avenue, New York City; or 
oe Ave. at Jackson Blvd., Chicago; 
or 79 Post St., San Francisco. 
Geatlemen: Please send me, without obli- 
tion, a copy of Booklet E-1110. 
am considering investing 8__ 
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Then enjoy the 
luxury of leisure in ) 
LLOYD CABIN —_—e 
BERLIN 
STUTTGART 


DRESDEN 
MUENCHEN 


For “‘cabin’’ means spacious decks 
and suites and the varied life of 
the sea-voyage: free for merriment or 
relaxation ... Hours gladdened by 
the bounteous hospitality of a famous 


) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

; 

service. And in 
LLOYD EXPRESS ) 
EUROPA 
BREMEN 
COLUMBUS 
) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 


life is free and luxurious and timed to 
the gaiety of speed. 





57 Broadway, N. Y., or your local agent 











opens in June the new Shedd Aquarium, con- 
taining probably the most comprehensive collec- 
tion of aquatic life ever exhibited. Visitors to 
Chicago should see this world’s largest aquarium; 
the $3,000,000 gift of the late John G. Shedd, 
eminent Chicagoan, to the city. Commonwealth 
Edison Company provides full electric service. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 162 consecu- 


tive quarterly dividends, Send for Year Book, 
Stock listed on The Chicago Stock Exchange. 














Addressed to 
Luther D. Thomas, President 


YOSEMITE HOLDING CORPORATION 


and to 


other Investing Companies 
and Securities Distributors 


My check-up shows that your dealers 
are offered an average of 52 selling prop- 
ositions each month. . . but most distrib- 
utors are bent on selling the dealer 
their offerings . . . relatively few help the 
dealer to sell those offerings to his cus- 


tomers ... or help him get new customers. 


Doesn't that suggest something ? 


CHALLISS GORE 


soe Gaeentel... 


...Securities Sales Promotion... 


165 Broadway, New York 
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How Muel cfieadd J Lay 
Deki Life | en ? 


is a question asked the life underwriter more frequently 


than any other. What proportion of his income can a young 


man put into life insurance premiums, especially if he is married? 
(Concrete facts speak louder than words. (Here is the actual program 
of a young man, 28, married, with two children. (His income 
is $5,000 a year. What would you consider a fair proportion of 
this income to lay aside for life insurance? Ten per cent? 
@ Actually in this case the annual premiums amount to about $600 
leaving a balance of $4,400 of the income for the support of the 
family, an easy proposition for ambitious young parents looking 
into the future. (What do they get for their $600? (Total life in- 
surance of $30,000,—$5,000 to be paid in cash in case of the 
husband’s death, the rest so arranged ina trust settlement as to pro- 
vide $100 a month income for the wife during her lifetime, the 
remaining principal to go to the children after her death. (Do 
you not think this young man has done well for himself and his 
family? @Surely he has laid out his life very successfully, with a fair 
income for present living expenses and an estate of $30,000 to leave 
for his family. (He might struggle for years to obtain such a result 
in other ways, and then fail of his goal, in the meantime missing the 
best there is in life, including the contented enjoyment 
of his income and his family. 


How near can a) ou get to this? Let us help vou work it out. 


LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


Sixty-seven years in businéss. Outstanding Insurance over Three Billion. 
More than 4,500,000 policy holders. If your policy bears the 
name John Hancock, it is as good as any bond. 
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This border is edapted from the design of the frame used by John Singleton Copley for his famous portrait of John Hancock 
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old Medal 
---- editing 


It is hard to bring up evidence in support of an abstract contention. We 
say that ARCHITECTURE is the professional journal publishing the 
best work, but how prove it? Well, here is a piece of evidence—or rather 
a series of pieces, running over three years. 


The Architectural League’s Gold Medal in architecture is the outstanding 
award of the year in the eyes of the profession (excepting when the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects awards its Gold Medal, which award has been 
made to only four Americans in many years). In 1928 ARCHITECTURE 
published the Detroit Institute of Arts—an extensive showing reaching 
over two months. A month later the Gold Medal of The League went to 
Paul P. Cret for this piece of work. 

In 1929 the Gold Medal of The League went to W. Pope Barney for a 
very small bank building in Philadelphia. This was published in ARCHI- 
TECTURE in the June issue, the medal being awarded just as we went 
to press. 

On January 30th, 1930, the Gold Medal of The League was awarded to 
Holabird & Root of Chicago “for the great distinction and high architec- 
tural quality they have achieved in the solution of the American office 
building.” ARCHITECTURE published its special number on the work 
of this firm under date of January, 1930. 

The American Institute of Architects awarded its Gold Medal in April, 
1929, to Milton B. Medary. ARCHITECTURE’S April, 1929, number 
showed Medary’s latest and most important work, The Bok Tower, on 
which this award was based. 

It is quite evident that guesswork will not pick out of a possible five 
thousand architects the Gold Medal winners for three consecutive years. 
The real reason is that in ARCHITECTURE will be found, not once a 
year, but regularly, the best work that is being done. Therefore it is the 
best advertising medium in its field. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE AT 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Publishers of Architecture, Scribner's Sales Guides to the Architects, and The T Square 
320 East 21st St., cuicaco 617 West 7th St., Los ANGELES Russ Building, san FRANCISCO 
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YOU THIN 


(Continued fr 


OTHER COMMENT 


John A. McNamara’s article “Mr. Brown Pays 
His Hospital Bill” brought instant response and 
requests for permission to reprint. These came 


WHAT K ABOUT IT 


from hospitals and health associations, the Roch 

ester (N. Y.) Community Fund wishing to dis 
tribute 50,000 such reprints. 

P ' 

The furore created by Mary Colum’s “Self- 

Critical America” in the February issue does not 





abate. William Soskin, in the New York Eve- 
ning Post, writes: 

Mr. Gorham Munson, for he is t proponent ot Hu- 
manism to whom I had referenc d particularly an- 
noyed in his lecture at the New School of Social Research, 
with my references to an artx on Humanism by Mary 
Colum which appeared in Scripner’s. I recommended 
her analysis of the Humanist cult as a more valuable 
source of information than the writings of that dweller in 
the Humanist Vatican, Professor Irving Babbitt. Mr. Mun 
son, often partial to the pontificating method, was shock 
ed at my impious attitude toward original sources. My 
recommendation was due to two cau Mrs. Colum is an 
excellent writer, while Professor Babbitt is a mediocre 
ene. Secondly, Mrs. Colum displays the ability to see Mr. 
Babbitt’s cause in social perspective and to purge it of the 
fanatical passion with which its priests embrace the cult. 


* * * 


Karl Schriftgiesser, in the Boston Transcript, 
Says: 
“twenties” 


1 short time. Just now that the 


istening to much talk about 


Ten years ts 


have come to an end, we are 

what was—and more generally was not—achieved during 
their run. But it hardly seems to me that a decade that be- 
gan with Van Wyck Brooks, saw Mencken at his prime, 


watched the rise of Hemingway, and the development of 
such a critic Mary C the of 
ScRIBNER’S), or Edmund Wilson, need be ashamed of it- 


as olum (see current issue 


self. 

* * . 
It isn’t often that Scripner’s makes a great im- 
pression on the sports writers, but Robert Hazard 
achieved the distinction with his “Old Bill” story. 
Robert E. Dundon, of the Louisville Herald Post, 
writes: 

By long odds the best hors« have read since 
we enjoyed the pages of “Black Beauty” quite a number 
of years ago is published in the March issue of ScriBNER’S 
Macazine. It is called “Old Bill,” written by Robert Haz- 
ard, not a thoroughbred, just a farm horse. 

We can guarantee anyone who takes the time to look 
this up that it will be well spent, especially if he happens 


story we 


like ourself, to have been born in the country, or in a 
small village, where the boys know all about horses 

It is in the nature of a sympathetic biography of a good 
old farm animal, which exhibits all of the intelligence of 


his species, even when he is taking the family to church 
in the surrey on Sunday mornings 

There are a couple of hearty laughs thrown in for good 
measure. Such, for instance, as the incident of the deaf 
veterinary doctor, who thought that Bill 


Was a mare, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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FRANCE 


the moment youcross’ the long- 
est gangplank in the world” 


A NAME like a star, a name like 
light... brilliance, gayety, sophisti- 
cation, the elegance of the ancien 
the chic of the moment's 
that turns a 
into a pageant, a 


regime, 
mode, the artistry 
market-place 
bit of silk into a creation, food 
into something fit for gods, a 
smile and a shrug into a whole 
philosophy of life ... France! 


5% days to 
Plymouth 


2° Every French Line ship is 
France herself, complete tothe 


From the heart of smallest. detail, and manned 


Manhatten across by Breton seamen whose 
the “longest gang- ancestors tamed the Atlan- 
plank in the world,” tic before Columbus... 


a waiting express for 
London, a few hours 
later the covered pier 
at Havre, three-hour 
express to Paris. © 
Cabin liners, the “Lafay- 


passengers become part 
of scintillant back- 
ground ... sparkling, 
vital, dancing its vivid 
way between the three 


its 


ette,” the “De Grasse,” great world capitals 
and the “Rochambeau,” on board the weekly 
slightly slower, equally express liners Ilede 





gay, make economy smart. France,” “Paris,” 


“France.” 








or 


Information from any Agent or write to 19 State St., New York 
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UROPE’S foremost Spa for KIDNEY and 
BLADDER TROUBLES. Season: May to Oc- 
tober. 25,400 visitors in 1929. Special dietetic cui- 
sine. Exceedingly reasonable rates. Sports, Con- 
certs, Theatre, Tennis, Shooting and Fishing. 
The water of the famous “‘Helenenquelle”’ for 
“Home Drinking Cures’’ imported by Chas. von 
der Bruck, Inc., 61 Park Place, New York, N. Y., 
and Spa Products, Inc., 164 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. 
For full alien and information, apply GERMAN 
TOURIST INFORMATION BUREAU, 665 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., or any first-class Tourist Agency. 


AUSTRALIA 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand. 
The Well Equipped Royal Mail Steamers 
“ NIAGARA,” Apr. 30, June 25, Aug. 20 
*“ AORANGI,” May 28, July 23, Sept. 17 
Sails from Vancouver, B. @. 








For fares, etc., apply Canadian Pacific Ry., Canadian Pacific Building, Madi- 
son Ave. and 44th St., N. Y., or to the € ‘anadian- Australasian Royal 
Mail Line, 999 West Hastings $ St., Vancouver, B. ¢ 


Cash's Names 
Sor Marking AU Clothing 
To prevent loss of laundry, to save ar- 
guments as to ownership, to positively 
identify both clothing and owner, there 
is nothing like CASH'S NAMES. 

Woven with fast-color thread 
\ on fine cambric tape,CASH'S 
s \ NAMES are neat, permanent 
Lyo™ \ economical. Order from your 
‘ _—_4 dealer or write. 

Trial Offer 

Send 10c for one dozen of your 


own first name woven An — 
thread on fine cambric 


J.&J. Cash Inc. 


100th St.,So.Norwalk,Conn., 
or 6418 So. Gramercy Place, 
Los Angeles, Cal., or 60 
Gray Street, Belleville, Ont. 

































PRISONER OF 
FATE! 


These stairs mean 
prison to him — 


By means of a Sedgwick Invalid 
Elevator the invalid, aged or infirm can 
easily and safely go from floor to floor, 
at will. The expense of installation is 
very moderate in contrast with the con- 
venience and happiness afforded. 

Write to Sedgwick |Machine Works, 
155 West 15th Street, New York, for 
Illustrated Booklet B. 


SEDGWICK 


Dumb Waiters - Glevators 
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YOUR PLEASURE! : 


In the agreeable, home-like atmosphere 

of the Hotel Sinton, you will be sur- 

rounded by every comfort and conveni- 

ence. Beautiful appointments. Excellent 

cuisine. Reasonable rates. Location con- 

venient to business and shopping district 
and to theaters. 


Hotel Sinton 


Cincinnati's Finest Hotel 


nomen John ©.Horgan 
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WE OFFER YOU — 
A RESUME 


of several features which are part of the programme 
offered to you by SCRIBNER’'S MAGAZINE in 
this issue: 


An Educational Feature: 


We have established a School and Camp Service 
Bureau, under the direction of Richard W. Deshon 
Under his persona! supervision, all inquiries concern- 
ing schools and camps will receive careful considera- 
tion and will be answered with expert advic See 
our school announcements on pages 38 and 39 


An Invitation to Write: 


A $5,000 Prize for the best long short story of be- 
tween 15,000 and 35,000 words by an American au 
thor, submitted before September 20, 1930, has been 
offered by SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE. See page 40 


Travel Aids: 


‘Europe on $800,"" by Frank Schoonmaker, famous 
for his articles on moderate-priced and satisfactory 
tourist trips. The first of a series of such travel ar- 
ticles which will appear in the Magazine 


On page 86 the visitor to New York—and possibly 
the native New Yorker—will appreciate suggestions 
on an everyday problem, ‘‘ Doing New York—and 
How.” 


Financial Outlook : 


S. Palmer Harman, who recently invaded the pages 
of our financial department with series of articles on 
Investment Trusts and Public Utilities, contributes 
*‘A Tonic for Business,"’ in which he discusses the 
various stimulants now being used and asks what 
their ultimate good is. A provocative, interesting 
and sound article. Mr. Harman's trenchant com- 
ments will appear every month. See page 56. 


Spring Shopping Suggestions: 


To give you more spare time to really enjoy the sug 
gestions which we have made above, why not let 
Virginia Walton assist you with your shopping 
problems? A glance at pages 1 to 17 will convince 
you that she is very thorough in her methods and 
capable of complying with your most intricate re- 
quests. 
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Can any other great 


vacation offer you all this... 


The full sweep of the world’s most varied playground on 
a regular roundtrip ticket at summer excursion fares 
































Vancouver 


Seattle 


< Portland 
1 


There's more in a Pac ific Coast trip than any 
map can suggest! To the north, Mt. Baker 
and Puget Sound. Near Crater Lake, the 
strange Oregon Caves, Mt. Shasta and Mt. 
Lassen Volcanic National Park. To the south 
of Yosemite, General Grant and Sequoia Na- 
tional Parks, A never ending variety. Write 
Southern Pacific, 531 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, or 310 So. Michigan Blud., Chicago, 
for book: ‘How Best to See the Pacific Coast.’’ 
> > > > > > 


> > 
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ry, 

I, you who have already singled out one 
gorgeous spot for a Pacific Coast vacation, this 
railroad of the West offers the thrill ofa//the rest. 

As famous trains bear you swiftly, smoothly 
to your destination and back again, the whole 
broad panorama of the West, its breath-taking 
contrasts, its endless variety — unfolds before 
your eyes, Southern Pacific offers you a choice 
of four great routes that cross the continent to 
meet and run along the whole Pacific Coast— 
and Southern Pacific allows you to go one way, 
return another just so all this glorious out-of- 
doors can be included in a single trip. 

Stopover privileges are liberal. And to take 
advantage of them need 
time. Study the map and thrill to the idea of 


cost but little extra 
new experiences that you would never dream 
a single roundtrip ticket could enfold. 

You can go west by any northern United 
States or Canadian line. Then by Suasta 
Route down through the Pacific Northwest 
to San Francisco. 

Then southward—along the bluest Pacific. 
Or, through inland valleys,to Los Angeles and 
Southern Californias famed resorts. 


he mew ard I 


Finally, 
»y either Sunset Route via San 
Antonio, Houston and New Orleans; GoLpen 
Strate Route via E] Paso, Kansas 
Cit 
Roure,San Francisco to Chicago, 


y and Chicago; or OvERLAND 


across Great Salt Lake by rail. Or 
you can reverse this order, go west 
by southern or central routes; re- 
turn via northern lines. 


Low fares West in effect May IS. 


Southern 
Pacific 


+ 


Sim onceams 
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FOUR GREAT ROUTES FOR TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAVEL 








T HOTEL - RESORT SS 


AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 


FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER'S, REVIEW OF 


REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK, 








STEP OFF AT IRELAND ! 


Step off at Ireland this year on your 
way to Europe! Get off the boat at 
Queenstown and take train to Killar- 
mey. There are fine hotels at Killarney 
and breath-taking beauty on their 
doorstep. From there you can travel 
morth to Belfast through the heart of 
Ireland; to the Glens of Antrim and 
the Giant’s Causeway, that famous 
natural wonder steeped in legend. 
Belfast to England or on to Scotland 
| is a short comfortable journey by 
L M S Steamers and luxury trains. 


Make Ireland your first call 


LM 8 


LONDON MIDBAND & SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 


a 
Mlustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester 
Dept. 433), London Midland & Scottish 
‘ailway of Great Britain, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Or from any LMS Ticket Agent. 





MARYLEBONE ROAD, N. W.1 


LONDON 


Bedrooms with h. and c. water 
Telephones. Numerous Private Suites 
and convenient location. Highly re 
for extended stay. Booklet Where-T 


PARIS 


home life. 











yourself. Short or long stay 
rented, sold: attractive plans 








Quiet and refined—providing the bestin English 
Ideal 
mmended 
Go Bureau 


mu MOTOR =v !CESEUROPE 


Cars 
First-class 
service and references. State requirements to 

G. BOREL, 19 rue Louisle Grand (opera) PARIS! 


and WORLD'S WORK 
For space and rates in our departments write to 
3 A Reston. 





In suites- 
on-wheel 


D. you know the 
new luxury of travel in 
India? Your own salon- 
bedroom-bath-and- 
kitchen suites . . . your 
own Indian servants. 
World’s cheapest travel. 
Excellent European 
hotels, from Bengal’s 
tropic jungles to Ever- 
est’s snows. Hear Brah- 
min chants at Benares... 
the throbbing love-song 
of Agra’s Taj Mahal... 
harvest songs in Kash- 
mir'’s iris hills... Nautch 
rhythms and feudal 
music in medieval Udai- 
pur. Regular weekly 
steamers. Booklets, 
arrangements from the 
better travel agents or 
Indian State Railways, 
Delhi House, 38 East 
57th Street, New York. 


Endia 


NEW ORLEANS LA. 


@he St. Charles 


New Orleans 


One of Americas Leading Hotels 
ALFRED S AMER 2 CO..itd. Proprietors 





















Where-To-Go for June closes April 25 


VISIT beautiful 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
yee ES, 


+.-majestic J ‘a 
mountains, - 
lakes, ocean, 
beaches.. .the 
Homeland of 
Agriculture, 
Industry aod 
Beauty. 

Write for free 
book of 
177 Beautiful 
Views 
N.H.Publicity 
Dept. 

1 Park Street 
| Concord,N.H. 
—_—_—— 









¥ 
MAINE  __ 


Hotel Hamilton and Cottages 
CHEBEAGUE ISLAND, MAINE 


| Ocean breezes assure cool days and restful 


nights. Own Private Landing. Telephone 
service. Rooms with Bath. Yiot and Cold 
Water. Dancing, Golf, Tennis, Bathing, 
Yachting, Fishing. Booklets. R. E. Rowe. 








_____ MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW OCEAN HOUSE 


SWAMPSCOTT, MASSACHUSETTS 
THE NORTH SHORE'S MOST 
FAMOUS RESORT HOTEL 
CLEMENT E. KENNEDY, PRESIDENT 

BOOKLET 


NEW MEXICO — 


THE BISHOP’S LODGE 
Santa Fe, New Mex. Finest Mtn. Resort. Horses 
Golf, Outdoor Sports, Cliff Dwellings, Indian Puet 
los. Dry healthful climate. Homelike atmosphere 


NEW YORK __ 
HOTEL $1. JAMES 


wet dignity having 












appomntments of a well-cond € 

Much Favored By Women Traveling Without Escort 
Three Minutes Walk to Forty Theatres and All Best Shops 

OMNSON QUINN, PRESENT 


MATES AND BOOKLET ON APP TON w 





THE 


BELLPORT, LONG ISLAND 
Overlooking Great South Bay from 30- 
foot elevation. 18-Hole Golf 
Course Within 4 Mile 
Rooms with Bath, Single or Ensuite 
Reservations for Season, Week Ends 

and Holidays 
GEORGE KREAME 


.. Manager 
WINTER: Naples Hotel, Nap! 


es, Fila. 
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| Santa”’ fleet augmented by the 
we new “Santa Clara” now offerin 
Dy ne dependable sailings to Cristobal 
‘3 4 in 5 days— ves ie 9 days — 
wiles Valparaiso in 16 
’ y Write for Ilustrated Booklet 
aos ile GRACE LINE 
ges ¢ Me 10 Hanover Sq., NewYork, N.Y. 
NE 140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
estful ome 


E Aires. Accommodations for first 
Horses class passengers only. Reserva- 
an Puet tions and literature at author- 
osphe ized tourist agents or Furness 
Prince Line, 34 Whitehall Street 
(where Broadway begins) or | 
Es 565 5th Ave., New York City. 
rween ® ’ 
. do “| y ‘~l 7 
rw RNE SS rinee_ LINE 
t Escort e ice he 
Sho} ape N “ “—~ , ' 1 35 years 
AND Sail in anew ship under the American Flag. 
ym 30- the most modern motorvessel afloat . . toa 
f new country. Visit anew world for Romance 
and Reereation. 1930 sailings m. y. ‘*City of 
uite New York” (first class only) May 31; chee 
- sailings monthly. 
Ends Write for a 
oer American South ‘Aides, Line 
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Gre travel experts arrange 
complete and diversified itin- 
eraries to Panama, Colombia, Bo- 
livia, Ecuador, Peru and Chile as 
well as around South America, 
across the Andes and the East 
Coast. , 
FASTEST SERVICE to 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Express service via the famous 
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This Where-To-Go department for May is 
concluded on the two pages tmmediately 
following— most excellent travel attractions. 
W here- To-G 0 publicity blankets N. America 
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No Intermediate Stops 
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Portuishtly service on the 

famous“ Prince ” ships pro 
vide for the fastest time to Rio de 
Janeiro, Santos and Montevideo 
with 17 day service to Buenos 











39 Cortlandt Street, New York City 






















|e MEDITERRANEAN 


to EUROPE 


| . 
5 Summer Cruise-Tours 


AGlorious Vacation! 


Five Cruise-Tours sailing from 
New York between June 18th 
and July 3rd. Five itineraries 
to choose from, varying in 
route, duration and rates; 
planned to meet the luxuriously- 
minded as well as those of an 
economic bend. 


Highly attractive in each grade, 
leisurely and comfortable, these 
tours present the M editerranean 
— Egypt—the Holy Land — 
Constantinople — Greece — | 
— Italy — with Switzerland, 
Austria, Germany, ram- 
mergau), France, England — 
in one wonderful panoramic 
picture. 
Literature with full description 
of the various itineraries, sail- 
ing dates and rates will be sent 
promptly on request. 


Independent Individual Travel atall times 
THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Ave., New York & Branches 
- in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO. 


701 Fifth Avenue, New York 











INIVERSITY and 
STUDENT TOURS 
The Ideal Tours for cultured 
travelers. Competent Leader- 
ship—sple -ndid travel arrange- 
ments. Collegecredit available. 
A Mediterranean Cruise-Tour 

“and Vergilian Pilgrimage.” 

“The American University 
Way of Travel” 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE of 
ATIONAL ‘TRAVEL 












: shane Vee 


PASSENGER 
LISTS 


of the S. S. California, § 


Ivanta all 33.000 tons 


read like the 


WHOS WHO 
Fy Mt ae ks es 
and from NEW YORK and 


CALIFORNIA 


Ure © oo Oe wee Ob Wee Wega 
| re ee oe ee ee, Ne, 


S.S. Pennsy 


REDUCED 
SUVEVEER RATES 7 


fonama facifie line 


* ALL NEW STEAMERS 


1 Broadway, New York; 460 Market 
Street, San Francisco; offices elsewhere 
or authorized S. S. and R. R. Agents. 





Remember—amall copy is BIG in Where- To-Go 


TEMPLE TOURS 


Small parties sail every week for 
Europe and the Passion Play 


Motoring, boating, mountain 
railways. Moderate prices. 
Send for Booklet 
447-B PARK SQUARE BLDG. 


Boston, Mass. 


Clark’s Famous Cruises 


E U R Oo Pp E: CRUISE June 28 


CUNARD LINE, 52 days, spenen eae 
Madeira, Morocco, Spain, Algiers, Italy, 
Riviera, Sweden, Norway, Edinburgh, 
Holland, Belgium, Paris, (London, Rhine, 
Oberammergau Passion Play) — select 
clientele ; most and best for your money. 
Mediterranean Cruise, Jan. 31—8600 up 

Hotels, drives, fees, etc. included 


FrankC. Clark, TimesBidg.. N.Y. 


TRAVEL in EUROPE 


— of InoePeNDent 
Escorte 

= Private Auto 

, 59 TOURS 

Foreign WF Steamship TICKETS 


DEAN & DAWSONIMId 
S12 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N.¥ 


















































__ CRUISES-TOURS 


7 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Finest Ships — Fortnightly sailings 
| from New York to Rio de Janeiro, 
Santos, Montevideo and Buenos 
| Aires. 21,000-ton liners, cool, airy 
| rooms, broad decks. Excellent cui- 
' 
| 






sine and service. 


BERMUDA 


| Fastest Time —Steadiest Ships— 
Weekly Sailings from New York. 


| NASSAU- HAVANA 
AND MIAMI 


| 12-day all-expense cruises. S. S. 

Munargo fortnightly from New 

York $140 and up. 2 days in Nas- 

sau, 24 in Havana, 1 in Miami, 
New Orleans to PROGRESO 

Yucatan — Every 10 days 
New Orleans to HAVANA 

Every Saturday 


Apply any tourist agency or 


MUNSON — 


| 67 Wall Street, New York City 


When writing to these advertisers will you 
please mention The Where-to-go Bureau? | 
dt will be greatly to your adv antage to do 0. 


ADIRONDACK MTS. N.Y. | 


ROCKY “PON DC AMP 
In the Adirondacks—Clemons, N.Y. 





For adults. 10th year. Congenial 
group. Comfortable floored tents 
Excellent food. Swimming, canoe- 
ing. Booklet. Dr. Martha Tracy, 


=_— Alden Park Manor, Philadelphia, P: Pa. 


~ NOKOMIS LODGE and COTTAGES © 
also CLARK-WARDNER CAMPS 


Rainbow Lake, N. Y. Adirondacks. Good table 
Bathrooms, Electric Lights, Refined clientele. Golf 
and Churches accessible by Auto. Address Charles 
A. Wardner for information and | Folder. 


~ THE CRATER CLUB 


Essex-on-Lake Champlain, N. ¥. Cottages without 
housekeeping cares. Excellent table. Moderate 
pric pes. Soc ial references require d Send forcircula forci reulars 


__MICHICAN 


MIELCHIGAN= 


for summer adventure! 
= 


Gay resorts, quiet 
4 Cometo UPPER MICHIGAN 








retreats, sporty 

golf and fishing, 

76 ~~ forests | 
Write 







The Land of Hiawatha— the new, unspoiled, 
uncrowded vacation spot. Borde re by Lake s 
Superior, Huron, and Michigan eal fishing 


and Golf. Finest Hotels and tH Very 
reasonable rates. For particulars address the 
Upper Peninsula Development 

F Bureau, Dept. 8, Marquette, Mich. 


__ CANADA 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 
TIMAGAMI _ SAnEKeS camp 


LAKE TIMAGAMI | 
A North Woods Bungalow C =p in heart of four mile | 
lion acres of virgin forest. 1,502 Lakes. Fvery com- 
fort Wonderful fishing. Beation, Bathing, and 
Hiking. One night from Toronto. Booklet. Mr, 
WILSON, 242 Maplewood Ave., Toronto, Ont., Cau 











SSN EMT, Los Office, Bay Cy, Mich, | 


WASHINCTON 


we itfo yourself 
to obtain a copy of this hookla 
fore making vacation plans! 













Here’s the newest, gay- 

est, most delightful way 

to travel—with a con- pn aah 
enial group escorted 

- an experienced courier who handles 

all tickets, reservations, baggage, etc. 


EUROPE - All Expenses 
$335 to $1007 


Ask for Booklet “E30” de- 
scribing hundreds of sum- 
mer tours to Europe via 
Canadian Pacific. All travel 
in Europe by motor! 
France, Switzerland, Aus- 

, Passion Play, Germany, Belgium, 
oP “expenses, $395. “All-of-Europe”’ 
Tour, $995. 


the ORIENT.-AII Expenses 












centeot The Cuarmen Lanp 


SEATTLE and the great Pacific 
Northwest offer you this: Sceni 

wonders unrivaled mountains, for 

ests, lakes, streams—fishing, hunting, 
golfing, bathing, boating — metropo!l 

itan comforts— fine highways — cool 
ness, (Summer average, 62 Send for 
this booklet. You can include Cali- 
fornia in your trip at little extra fare. 
AAA.4 4 4 4.4.4 te te te he he te thine 


| CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Room 87, Seattle, Washington 





























Please send me, free, yourillustrated 
200kiet. 

$715 to 1060 — 

See Japan, China, the Phil- 

ippines, Hawaii. Enjoy the Address 

luxury of wonderful, sun- 

shiny days at sea as you 

cruise aboard the famous Where- To-Go advice is not of thecasualvariet 


White Empresses of the 
acific. Ask for Booklet ‘ 


om any O ne’s say-so, but is vital fo | ye 
Such ft ¢ sts you only the pos 


‘O” 
‘The describing four delightful me The: success of your outing should be as 


TOURS 


West - Canada: Alaska| | 
All Expenses, 155 to $280 


Travel by special train to the Wonder- | 
nd of the West: see Yellowstone, the 

| Pacific Coast, California, the Canadian 

Ips, Alaska. Parties leave 
Chicago every Sunday, all 
summer, long. Ask for! 
Booklet “DW” describing 
many fascinating tours. 


The TRAVEL GUILD 


Dept. 320, 180 N. Michigan, Chicago, IIL, 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York City _ 





Itinerary includes France, Riviera, Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, the Rhine, Hol- , 


land, Belgium, England and Scotland. 
Munich and Passion Piay at Oberam- , 
mergau, $30 additional. 


MENTOR TOURS COMPANY ff ff, 


948 Straus Budding Chicago, Ulnow $3 ss 
ETON TOURS 
Europe and Passion Play 


All expense Tours from $385 t@=—— 
Small groups, luxurious 























Where-To-Go advertising covers best pro. spects | hotels, much motoring. 
é 522 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Send for eoskin § , 
Woman's Ci ib Special Train Part 


to California Grand Canyo 
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iY ‘Yellowstone Park ‘JOIN. , ‘Calidornia Grand ‘Can 


Saddle Horse Trip July 12—30 p Club rates. Ask Mrs. E. Farle 
ZEL, Outfitter and Guide Woman's Club, New Haven, Conn 


, Montana TRAVEL ACCESSORIES 


Sec 


mei’ x Ss 
West _Yeliowstone, 





Where- 
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To-Go Travel influence is world wide. 





104 days, #7 day. Send for Literature 
ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 


408 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


5 


33 days Foremost Student Tours 
TCT GTTy Nearly 4000 Members in 


The only positive relief for Sea, Train, 
Auto and Air Sickness, Stops the Nau- 
sea at once. 






POET ete: Maur Teets Desk % ma in 
PLAY let of 250 Tours on Request. Years Use 





Se 


College Travel Club 
54 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


ALL EXPENSES 
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ND ' MIDNIGHT 
“. | eld SUN CRUISE 
oe PECIALLY chartered White Star S. S. | 
ion Calgaric sails June 28 to Iceland, 
pol- |{North Cape, Norway's Fjords, Denmark, 


cool- |}Gotland, Sweden, Danzig, Scotland, 
France and England. $550 up, first class, 
rali- licovers mecessary expenses, including 
are. lshore trips and stopover return ticket. 


PASSION PLAY EUROPEAN TOURS 
Sailings weekly; $500 up, all expenses. 
lon Inquire of local agent or 


"||JAMES BORING'S 


TRAVEL SERVICE.’ INC. 
730 Fifth Ave 
Go advice is mo. 


Where-To- st valuable to you. 





TRAVEL-RANCHES 





Northw Summer Fares 


\ Thrilling vacations over the sceni- 
cally supreme, electrified route to 
Yellowstone National Park 
Mt. Rainier National Park 
Puget Sound Country 
Olympic Peninsula 
Seattle, Tacoma, Alaska 
Independent travel or escorted all- 
expense tours—just like a house party. 
Write Room 744, Union Station, 
Chicago, for completeinformation 


The MILWAUKEE ROAD 
BAR P QUARTER—CIRCLE RANCH 


r 
¥ A home ranch in the foot hills of the Big Horn 
booklet fountains, Wyoming. Horseback riding, interest 

id trails, fishing. More than an ordinary vaca 
mm Address WILLIAM PATON, Shell, Wyoming 
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RESERVATIONS TO 


ANDREWANDERSON 








| Scenic Route to Europe) 







SWITZERLAND 


No OTHER COUNTRY in the 
work dsocomple tely answers 
the demands of the traveler. 
Whether your quest be for 


beauty ofscenery...the tonic 
effect of climate ... the urge 
to indulge in outdoor sports 
... restful solitude ... new 
social contacts...education... 
or just sightseeing... Switzer- 
land’s offerings are as abun- 
dant as they are varied. A 
fresh interest awaits you 
with the sunrise of every 
day. 


By all means cover the high 
spots ... Geneva, Lausanne- 


Ouchy, Thun, Ber- 
nese Oberland, Interlaken- 


Berne, 


Jungfraujoch, Loetschberg, 
Zermatt-Gornergrat, Furka- 
Oberalp, Zurich, St. Gothard 
and Lugano. 


Write for Packet 219 


SWISS FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 


475 Fifth Ave. New York 





‘WORLD’S GREATEST 





DUDE RANCH 


Come out and ride thrilling 
mountain trails this sum 
Glacier Nat 


est ‘‘dude ranch’’ in 


mer in 
onal Park—great- 
the world. 
Superb hotel accommodations 
here and in the other Pacific 
Northwest Adventurelands... 


Full information from Dude 
Ranch Dept., Room 707, Great 
Northern Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


GLACIER PARK 
via Great Northern 
“The World's Greatest Dude Ranch” 

















nen oe 


Gary Cooper guest ranch 
NOW OPEN TO YOU 





GaérCorer RANCHES 


NCORPORATED 























Comfortable travel, fascinating travel, at a price within our 
means. Wall there be anybody left at home this summer? 








Europe—on $800 
BY FRANK SCHOONMAKER 


Author “Through Europe on Two Dollars a Day,” “Come With Me Through France,” 
“Come With Me Through Germany,” etc. 


HE old underdog of travel, the person of mod- 
f pm means, for whom a trip abroad is at best 
an occasional luxury, finds himself to-day in an 
extraordinary position: in ten brief years he has 
become the undisputed czar of the North At- 
lantic. Brains are racked and whole ships re- 
modelled to provide the particular sort of com- 
fort that he likes; his favor or disfavor can make 
or break a boat, a class, a steamship company; he 
is the one ultimate authority on all matters per- 
taining to travel. Now, for the first time in his- 
tory, the middle-class traveller, no matter how he 
travels, or where, or when, can be sure of receiv- 
ing at least adequate value for every dollar that 
he spends. 

As a matter of fact, however, both on the At- 
lantic and abroad, he does a good deal better than 
get merely adequate value for his money. He 
gets, to tell the truth, a very wonderful bargain. 
There are scores of cabin-class ships to-day with 
accommodations infinitely superior to those of the 
average de luxe flyer of twenty years ago. There 
are tourist third staterooms with private bath, 
tourist third boats with gymnasiums and eleva- 
tors. The traveller of moderate means, once push- 
ed into second class and told to “take it or leave 
it,” now receives as much, in the way of courtesy 
and consideration, as if he were spending a thou- 
sand rather than three hundred dollars or less for 
a round-trip passage. 

With this initial battle won, and his comfort 
definitely assured, the middle-class traveller who 
has put aside something like eight hundred dol- 
lars for a three months’ trip abroad, is faced with 
a certain dilemma. He can spend the two-hun- 
dred-dollar margin which this sum allows in 
either of two ways—in adding to his comfort en 
route or in widening his possible range of travel. 

If he chooses the former, comfort, he will cross 
the Atlantic in cabin class, travel somewhat lei- 
surely while abroad, stay in general at a rather 
better class of hotel, but confine his peregrina- 
tions to a fairly limited section of Western 
Europe. 

































If, instead, he is willing to sacrifice a few off 
these additional refinements in order to see rather 
more of Europe during a single trip, he will gof 
tourist third, economize on hotels (staying, for 
the most part, at the quieter and less fashionable 
little hostelries to be found on the side streets of 
so many European towns) and spend his margin 
on railway fares. 

Naturally it is possible to work out some sort 
of compromise between these two divergent poli- 
cies. Naturally, too, if one travels wisely, knows 
when to be lavish and when frugal, it is possible 
to stretch eight hundred dollars a great deal far- 
ther than if one goes about the whole thing ina 
haphazard way. At bottom, however, the choice 
is there—comfort or travel range, the one or th¢ 
other. Let us then follow two such travellers i 
the course of a summer trip to Europe. 


“A,” who prefers comfort, books a cabin-cla 
passage to one of the ports of Southern England 
and a return passage from one of the Channd 
ports of France. Approximately $320, including 
tax. He secures three visas—British ($10), Frencf 
($2), and German (free). On his way across t 
Atlantic he spends perhaps $20 more—a de 
chair, a rug, eight or nine per cent of the cost a 
his ticket in tips to the various stewards (oné 
third of this total to the cabin steward, one-third 
to the dining-room steward, and the rest dis 
tributed among deck steward, bath steward 
boots, etc. ). 

Arriving either at Plymouth or Southampto 
he passes through the brief customs examinatio 
proceeds to ignore the waiting boat train for Lo 
don, taxis to the station of the London and Sout 
Western Railway, and sets out, in leisurely fas 
ion, to explore the beautiful southern edge 
England. He visits the three great cathedrals 4 
Winchester, Salisbury and Exeter, wanders, eith 
by bus or on foot, along the north Devon coast i 
the neighborhood of Clovelly, Ilfracombe, aa 
Lynton, goes on by way of Wells and Bath 


(Continued on page 78) 
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on these great ships 


Gtioniess speed that maintains express schedules comfort- 
| bly contributes tremendously to your enjoyment. You're not 



























Pept to awaken to each new day with frayed nerves nor is your 


eleven o'clock cup of bouillon likely to jiggle off the saucer... 
And in the staterooms—such utter comfort, for these rooms are 
really spacious. There is room for your trunks and baggageand 
space enough left over to leave the place truly livable...The ser- 
vice on White Star, Red Star and Atlantic Transport liners 
is superbly thoughtful of your well being in every particular. 
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Just as the I. M. M. Lines can provide the most luxurious sort of accom- 
modations, so also the size of their fleet enables them to offer moderately 
priced accommodations so moderate, in fact, that they meet almost 
any vacation budget. Rates begin at $105 (up) in TOURIST Third Cabin. 


white star line - red star line - atlantic transport line 


mternational mercantile marine company. . 


PiPAL OFFICES IN THE UN'ITEO STATES AN ODO CANADA MAIN 


AN NEw YorR« AUTHORIZED AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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Around the World 
Your Own Way! 


Around the World as you please, unhurried 
and unfettered by timetables and sailing dates. See 
the sun rise upon the icy cone of Fujiyama. See 
Peking, historic city of temples and emperors— 
the Bund at Shanghai—the countless intriguing 
shops of HongKongwhere every variety of Orien- 
tal handicraft is offered for sale—the varicolored 
streets of Singapore where meet the races and 
costumes of East and West. Know for yourself 
the charm of Ceylon, emerald dream isle—Egypt 
—lItaly—Southern France. Stay as long as you 
wish whenever the charm and magic spell of some 


far-off city lures you. 


These please-yourself Cruise-Tours are easily 
possible now. The co-operation of Cunard and 
N.Y.K. Line, Japan Mail, links two of the world’s 
foremost steamship companies in a globe-encir- 
cling chain offering unlimited flexibility in Inde- 
pendent World Travel with the utmost in service. 
Fares are as low as $993.00. 


Literature on Request to Your Local Agent or Tours Department 


CUNARD LINE 


25 Broadway, New York 


N. Y¥Y. K. LINE 


(JAPAN MAIL) 
10 Bridge St., or 545 Fifth Ave., New York 





(Continued from page 76) 
Stratford-on-Avon and the Shakespeare Country, 
Thence Oxford, Henley, and by river boat down 
the Thames to London. 

After spending five days or so in the British 
capital (staying, probably, at one of the large 
modern but comparatively inexpensive hotels in 
the vicinity of Russell Square), he is off again— J 
Canterbury, Dover, and across the Channel to the 
Belgian port of Ostend. This gay and sophisti- 
cated resort is only a step from the old towns of 
Flanders—Bruges, Ghent, Brussels, Malines, fa- 
mous for its carillon, and Antwerp. And having 
seen these he touches briefly the high spots of 
Holland—a day in the market of Middelburgh 
for the picturesque costumes of Zeeland, the mu- 
seums of Amsterdam and The Hague, a day’s 
excursion to the dead cities of the Zuider Zee. 
Then finally, a fast train across the German 
border to Cologne. 

The Rhine, like the Thames, our first traveller, 
“A,” sees from the deck of a river steamer, one 
of the comfortable vessels of the Cologne-Dussel- 
dorf Rhine Steamship Company, which cover the 
hundred and twenty miles upstream to Mainz 
in the course of a single long and unforgettable 
day. He drops in at Heidelberg for an afternoon, 
and spends a little time exploring, by car or afoot, 
the dark valleys of the Black Forest behind Frei- 
burg. A fortnight enables him to see the best off 
Switzerland. He heads back north to Paris. 

In the three or three and a half weeks which 
remain to him of his time abroad, our unhur, 
ried traveller manages to see Paris and the sur 
rounding country as it should be seen. He pokeg 
his nose into old corners of the city, chooses 4 
particularly fine day for Versailles, runs down tq 
Chartres, and takes a two er three day excursiog 
to Blois, Tours, and the Chateau Country. Then 
with sailing time approaching, he makes his way 
either to Le Havre by way of Les Andelys (fof 
the sake of Richard Coeur de Lion’s castle, Cha 
teau Gaillard) and Rouen, or to Cherbourg vid 
Lisieux, Falaise and Caen. Ten days later he ar 
rives in America, his pockets empty, but an 
ceedingly rich three months behind him. 


> 


a 


And what, in the meantime, of our second tra\ 
eller? He has not been idle. He crossed, in touq 
ist third, to a French port. The first figure on hi 
budget sheet, $270, covers a round-trip crossing 
steamer expenses (the total tips amounting, tht 
time, to eight or nine dollars), and five visas 
British, French, German, Austrian ($2), and 
Italian (free). 

On his arrival he took the boat train, waitin 
at the quay-side, direct to Paris. Five days latq 
he started southward, saw the Chateau Countf 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Reproduction from a painting made on the campus of the Sweet Briar ( 


‘ollege, Sweet Briar, Va., 





by Frank Swift Chase © The D. T. E. Co., Inc., 1930 


Half a century since John Davey originated the science of Tree Surgery 


Firry YEARS ago John Davey began experimenting 
with his new theory that trees could be saved by curative 
processes. Were they not living things? Were they not 
subject injury and other ills? And yet to 
most men they were just trees, destined to die whenever 
circumstances took them. 

Countless millions of people had seen trees die—if they 
saw trees at all—without ever a thought that they could 
be saved. John Davey saw sick and injured trees with 
understanding and sympathy. He conceived the idea 
that a system of methods and treatment could be de- 
vised that would save innumerable trees that were being 
lost unnecessarily 

What gave him the idea no one knows. John Davey 
passed away suddenly nearly seven years ago without 
disclosing the source of his inspiration. He did a com- 
paratively rare thing; he gave the world a new idea. 

As with most new ideas, John Davey endured the long 
and bitter struggle against ridicule and cynicism and 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc. 


to disease, 


inertia and established habits of thinking. He struggled 
forward with remarkable determination and with sub- 
lime courage. He lived long enough to see his new 
science a proven success both from a prac tical and a 
commercial standpoint 

Like most geniuses John Davey did not care much for 
money. He had a profound love of nature and was not 
only thoroughly trained in horticulture, but was an eager 
student of the related sciences. He not only gave tothe 
world a new idea, but he gave a fine philosophy also. To 
him the whole development became a great ideal of use- 
fulness and constructive service. His spirit impressed 
itself indelibly and is a living force in the organization 
that he founded and inspired 





[ Tune in Davey Tree Golden Anniversary Radio Hour 
Every Sunday afternoon, 5 to 6 Eastern time; 4 to5 Central time; 
over the Red Network National Broad mpany. Fea 
turing the old-time songs that everyone knows and loves. Listen 
to Chandler Goldthwaite on the Skinner Residence Organ. 
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350 City Bank Bldg 


t., Kent, Ohio, and all Principal Cities 
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CELEBRATES THE ARRIVAL OF THE FIRST CUNARDER 


" AIL to the Hibernia”— 
Huzzas that fairly rent the 
sky in twain. New York’s 

great day. December 29th, 1847— 

when an entire populace swarmed to 

its waterfront to cheer the coming 
of the First Cunarder to the har- serving of praise, and reflects the 
bour of New York... the “Herald” greatest credit on all concerned.” 
tells the story— } Seven years previously, to be exact, on the 
“The arrival of the Hibernia. . . is only the 19th of July, 1840—another first Cunarder—the 
beginning of the revolution that is going on in % famous BRITANNIA* had sailed into Boston 
ocean steam navigation, which will ultimately —had opened the first regular steamship pas- 
result in drawing all steamers to this port. Our senger and mail service with the Old World 
merchants ought to welcome Capt. Ryrie to and had initiated a new era in human 
New York. Why not give him a public dinner, } intercourse. 
“Rae 
on Friday next?” x And now- after 90 YEARS 
And what a dinner Manhattan gave to the 

good Captain Ryrie! “In the name of the city 

and of the merchants, we welcome you to the 

city of New York, Captain Ryrie” ... said 

Depeyster Ogden, Toastmaster. “The establish- 


ment of this new Cunard Line is the 
commencement of a new era in steam 
navigation. The Cunard steamships 
have been attended with undreamed- 
of success . . . the skill and science 
displayed in their navigation is de- 





from the handful of passengers carried in 1840 
—tfo almost 300,000 carried in 1929. From 
the quaint, miniature Paddle wheel Britannia— 
to the magnificent colossi of the Seas—The 
Berengaria, the Aquitania, the Mauretania. 


<X POX POX 





Oc. Ss. 8. Co 
* Facsimile copy of the sermon, Ezra Gannett 


preenne in old Federal Street Meeting 
louse in Boston upon “The Coming of the 
Britannia”, as originally printed in 1840, 
will be sent free upon request. Write for it. 


1840 . NINETY -«-§ YEARS »«- OF «. SERVICE -« 1930 
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Leave Cares 


Behind 
—Go by Train 


You have no worries... you waste 
no time...when you travel West 
by train. The Union Pacific sees 
to that. 





Low Summer Fares 
—to Zion, Grand Canyon, Bryce 
Canyon National Parks—Colo- 
rado — California and Hawaii, 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska, 














[R Yellowstone - Grand Teton 
che National Parks. Fares cut to 
am ~ Jf little more than half. 

a ened Cie Reve © ot See Also, be sure to ask about 
iene The Sculptors’ Studio, Bryce Canyon National Park escorted, all-expense tours... 
de- Undreamed of Thrills Await You in BRYCE the convenient, carefree way to 


see the West. 


For information and booklets 


the 
the . 
mail the coupon below. 


a CANYON slated te ecRcnmaaniduinen 








“ 
_ and Zion National Parks. See them all, {© J: ‘ olline 2 ; 
d , tay agg va 1 General Passenger Agent, Dept. 94 ' 
lan including Kaibab National Forest and ! Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebraska ! 

Cedar Breaks via Union Pacific in one | Please send me complete information 
Ss sensational 5-day motor bus tour. No- _{ and booklets. 

where else in the world is there any- { _ I am interested in a vacation trip to | 
90 thing remotely like it. You can see it In | ------------=-----202n een enn ee eee en ee ; 
ia— combination with Yellowstone or Rocky | Name--------------------------------- ; 
= Mountain National Park or en route — { Stett.-------------------- _angnneaneann ; 

California or Pacific Northwest. OOF won <soncnserooeronce’ UME ----2oon- J 
eting THE OVERLAND ROUT 


# the 


“UNION PACIFIC 








AND WHEN IAM QUITE OLD 
I SHALL REMEMBER ALL THIS 


uesday 
—Hong 
K ong. 
Mellow 
as June the 
year around. A 
stunning har- 
bor. With thou- 
sands of craft 
bobbing their 
colored lanterns 
over the water. The lights of Victoria 
Peak twinkle on and off like stars in 
the sky —so high. They beckon .. . 
So on with our dinner clothes and off 
to the smart Hong Kong Hotel. What 
a British atmosphere. Sitting in this 
deep armchair I could very well be in 
London. But it’s far more fascinating 
to be in Hong Kong. 
Wednesday—Strange conveyances 
in this Anglo-Chinese city. Double- 
decker street cars, rickshas, and shiny 
foreign motors. We whistle—and two 
sedan chairs come dashing out of 
shadowed alleys.Higher and higher we 
go, past timbered English homes and 
peaked-roofed mansions of Chinese 
nabobs. Hollyhocks and devil dogs 
side by side. Till we reach the terrace 
of the Peak Hotel. And have tea and 
crumpets. With the map of the city 
2000 feet below 
thrown in. The 
bay the color of 
a pearl. Schoon- 
ers, junks and 
greyhounds 





from every port 
in the world. 
Over there at 
Kowloon docks 


lies our President Liner. 





Friday — Never dreamed that a re- 
sort could beso enchanting as Repulse 
Bay—and so very, very English. The 
Boulevard round the Island puts Cor- 
niche Drive to shame. Tomorrow we 
golf at Fan Ling. 


COMPLETE 


DOLLAR 


A M E 


604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
25 AN p 32 sroapwar, NEW YORE 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., Hic AC 
NION TRUST ARCADE, LEVELAND 
177 STATE sT., BOSTON, MA 
514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGE ALIF 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN PRANCIS 





WRITE FOR A COLOR BOOKLET CONTAININ 


INFORMATION 


RIC 


G THI 


Sunday— mid- 
night—What a ro- 
mantic evening this 
has been. A picnic on 
a Chinese houseboat. 
A lavish night of stars 
and alittle moon. And 
now here! am back in 
my downy bed on the 
PresidentLincoln.It’s 
grand to see the world 
—and take your com- 
forts with you... 

Thursday—Today 
we leave for four days 
in Canton. To see how 
this philosophical 
race has lived for 3000 
Let's 
see—some 
of the thrills 
I shall never 


years. 





This is the one 
steamship ser- 
vice on which 
A ou may go 

Round Se 
World as you 
please. Your 
ticket good for 
two full years, 
stopoverinany 
of 22 ports in 
14 countries, as you like. All staterooms are 
large, outside, with beds. De luxe Liners, 
luxu a go apartments outdoorswim- 
ming pool, world-famed cuisine. First Class 
only, Round the World, as low as $1110— 
$1250; with private bath $1370. 

Sail from New York, Boston, Seattle, 
Victoria, B. C., Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco. Every week a President Liner sails 
from Los Angeles and San Francisco —via 
the Sunshine Belt—for Honolulu, Japan, 
China, Manila and thence fortnightly to 
Malaya—Java nearby—Ceylon,{india 
overnight by Pullman}, Egypt.ltaly,France, 





forget—our first exciting day in Japan; 
asukiaki dinner with chop-sticks;enter- 
ing that first Chinese temple (with the 
little strip of salt pork offering before 
the tiger god); eating hors d oeuvres 
ina Russian cafe in Shanghai; bargain 
ing for treasures in Pig Alley: seeing 
the Bubbling Well bubble and wonder 
ing why;tea at the Willow Pattern Tea 
House in the Native City; the crazy 
glorious time we had at the“Original’ 
party on the President Wilson; our 
Kong aglitter 


is so much to 


first night view of Hong 
with lights... There 
write ...what can I say 
story book of the world and life itself 
When lam quite old, I shall remember 


all this... and take it out of my men 


? It is simply a 


New York. Fortnightly sailings from 
ae and Victoria, ory and unfold itlikea 
for Japan, cl red drez 
laptered dream... 
aan, Manila and a a I 


Round the World. 

Fortnightlysailings 
from Boston, New 
York for Havana, 
Panama,California, 
Round the World. 
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201 BROADWAY $ 
21 ). SIXTEENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 
MIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
1005 INNECTICUT N.W WASH., D. ¢ 
152 BROADWAY, RTLAN REGON 
YOKOMAMA KOBE SHANGHA 

MANILA 


ERIES OF ROL 'ND-THE-WORLD TRAVEI 





STEAMSHIP 


AIL 


SKETCHES 


Note: This is the third of a 
series from the travel diary of 
a Pre side nt Liner passenger 
The full set inattractive book- 
let form may be had by writ 
ing to Dept. 3-E of the nearest 
Passenger Office listed belou 
N T 
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909 GOVERN {ENT ST., VICTORIA, B. ¢ 
517 GRANVILLE ST., ANCOUVER, B. 
2 VIA VITTOR ROME, ITAL 
11] Bts RUE SCRIBE PARIS, PRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, t 3, LONI 
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Your Vacation in 


California 


need cost 
buta 
lzttle : 
more than an 

ordinary vacation 


\ 


= your mind has caught the magic of these 
names... Lake Tahoe, in the high Sierra. Yosemite. 
Mt. Lassen. Russian River. Del Monte, Monterey and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea. Piety Hill and Chinese Camp, 
ghost-towns of the golden days... 

Each one can be a part of your vacation, big or little 
as you choose, if you use San Francisco as a base. 
Closer than you’d think from California’s size, the 
West’s most famous places are reached with ease from 
San Francisco, for it is the center of this great vacation 
circle. Transportation is quick and economical, any 
way you please to go. Modest inns and clean, bright 
outdoor camps abound throughout the region... 

Come this summer to the greatest outdoors of all— 
where every kind of sport competes with every way 
to rest. ..and you’re liable to discover in yourself a 
brand new person. Beside the real economies its cen- 
tral situation offers, you'll marvel at the city San Fran- 
cisco is... you'll taste the tang of the world upon its 
waterfront, and climb its hills to find a charm no other 





CALIFORNIA 


Please send me the 








Name — 
| Californians \ 
Inc 


Siaciotal — 


Address__ 









On the famous 17-Mile Drive—along the Monterey Peninsula 
i i i 


city knows—a charm that comes from an art in living 
that the city proudly calls its o«-n. 

Send the coupon below for a book to tell you more 
about this gorgeous California that is centered by 
America’s coolest summer city — where thousands 
who come to visit, return to live forever. 

Beginning May 15, low roundtrip excursion rates will 
be in effect to San Francisco and the Pacific Coast on 
all railroads. The Victory and Lincoln highways will 
be in good condition. Or come by air, or by steamship 
via Panama Canal. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


IN CALIFORNIA-“WHERE LIFE IS BETTER” 





CALIFORNIANS INC., Dept. 2505, 703 Market Street, San Franciscc 
free book 


California Vacations.”’ 
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How to be an 
Experienced Traveler 
on your First Trip 


Under the American Express Independent 
Travel Plan you can become an experienced 
traveler on your first trip to Europe. 

A tentative plan, based on your ideas, is 
worked out for you by trained travel men. 
When it is approved, the American Express 
provides in advance, tickets, private motor 
cars, reservations for trains, ships, hotels, air- 
planes, passport visas—and an introduction 
to personal service at American Express 
offices abroad. 

Allthe places you want to see are included... 
London, Paris, Berlin, Rome...Oberammergau 
for the Passion Play. You have the choice of 
sightseeing, of the class of accommodations, 
and of costs...just as though you were an ex- 
perienced European commuter and had made 
the arrangements yourself. 

A telephone message, personal call, or a 
note will bring to you plans and suggestions, 
and upon your approval reservations will be 
made immediately. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Gravel Department 


i. 
58 E. Washington Street . P 
Market at Second Street . 

601 Standard Bldg. 


New York City 
- Chicago 

. San Francisco 
Atlanta, Ga. 


American Express Travelers Cheques Always Protect Your Funds 


Ramee & 
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(Continued from page 78) 


from an auto bus, turned west, through the fine 
old cathedral city of Bourges, to the main line 
from Paris to Marseilles. He saw Avignon, the 
walled city of the popes, Arles, Nimes, Les Baux, 
Aigues Mortes, the Pont du Gard. One of the 
fast busses of the P. L. M. Company carried him 
in a single day the length of the Riviera from 
Marseilles to Nice. He hurried through Italy in 
three brief weeks, staying no place as long as he 
would have liked to, but seeing a great deal. He 
cut northward through the Tyrol to Vienna; by 
way of Salzburg to Munich. He visited Nurem- 
berg, Rothenburg-ob-der-Tauber (that most 
charming of little German towns), and Heidel- 
berg. He saw the Rhine, and a fairly good slice of 
the Low Countries. He had ten days in England. 
His eight hundred dollars, at the end, were gone. 
He too had had a rich three months. 

In this case our two travellers, “A” and “B,” 
were both of them willing to give a certain 
amount of thought to the purely practical side of 
travel. Had they been unwilling to do so, they 
would have travelled a good deal less comfortably 
and spent a good deal more. As it was, neither of 
them was forced to do without a single thing 
which would have added materially to the plea- 
sure of his trip. Their economies were wise econo- 
mies, their extravagances carefully thought out. 

For example: Both of them travelled third 
class in England, second class in France, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany. “B” was able, thanks to a 
circular ticket, a “Below-the-Alps ticket,” which 
allowed him unlimited stop-overs and wide choice 
of route, to go through Italy first class for less 
than it would have cost him in second had he 
purchased his tickets from point to point. 

Both “A” and “B” chose the hotels at which 
they stopped with extreme care: they made use 
throughout of official or semi-official hotel guides 
—and were thus able to know, in advance, exact- 
ly what they would be forced to spend for a 
room, a meal, a day’s pension. The following 
are the hotel guides which gave them this infor- 
mation: 

For France—“The Guide Michelin,” 20 francs at 
any French bookstore. 
For England—“The Kuklos Annual,” 1 shilling 
(25 cents) by mail from the London Daily 
News. Also supplied at London office. 
Italy—“The Hotels of Italy,” 20 cents at any 
office of the Compagnia Italiana Turismo. 
Germany—‘“Hotel Prices in Germany,” ob- 
tainable at the German Railways Intorma- 
tion Office, Fifth Avenue, New York. 
For Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, and Austria 
—Pamphlet hotel price lists, published by 
the National Tourist Information Offices. 
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Zulu Ricksha Bo 


the last picturesque travel 


frontier—a land of romance, 
mystery, beauty—where natu 
ral wonders and man-made 
marvels thrill even the seasoned 
globe-trotter. Blue skies 
sparkling sunshine an amaz- 
ing profusion of flowers— big 
game in abundant variety-- and 
all the comforts of modern 
railroads, motor roads, and up- 
to-date hotels. 

Send for booklet H. B.-15 regarding 
special cruise or inclusive, inde- 
pendent travel to Director, Gov- 
ernment 
Travel Bu- 
reau of South 
airiea, fi 
Broadway, 
New York City. 







The Statue of 
Paul Kruger 
at Pretoria 
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EUROPE 


Raymond - Whitcomb 
Tours with Escort 


G, The easiest way to see Europe. 4. Raymond 
Whitcomb have arranged tours that are compre 
hensive, thorough and easy to make. You have 
only to select one that suits you in time and route 
and price . . . secure your passport and pack your 
trunks. From the day you sail until you land in 
America again, everything that enters into foreign 
travel will be provided . . . railroad tickets, hotel 
rooms, automobiles for sight-seeing, and local 
guides. A Tour Manager will attend to all, details. 
G, Raymond-Whitcomb have run tours of this sort for 
half a century. For the coming Summer there are fijty- 
three Raymond-Whitcomb European Tours. They cost 
from $825 to $2890. They cover all of Europe. Most 
of them visit Oberammergau for the Passion Play. 
Send for the booklet, *‘EUROPEAN TouRS” 


Raymond-Whitcomb 
Independent Trips 


G, This is individualized travel. Instead of taking 
an escorted tour, planned and run by a travel com- 
pany, you will make a trip which is planned es- 
pecially for you. It is your own idea of where you 
want to go, and how long you want to stay, trans- 
lated into a feasible program of travel. Your rail- 
road tickets are secured, your hotel rooms are en- 
gaged and everything that can be done in advance 
is attended to. A chain of Raymond-Whitcomb 
representatives will help you as you travel along. 
Send for the **GuipE TO EUROPEAN TRAVEL” 


North Cape- Russia Cruise— June 24, 1930 
Round the World Cruise— January 21, 1931 
Mediterranean Cruise—January 31, 1931 


Raymond -Whitcomb 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 670 Fifth Avenue; New York, 225 Fifth Avenue 
Boston, 165 Tremont Street; Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut St 
Coicago, 176 N. Michigan Ave.; Detrort, 421 Book Bidg 
Los Angeles, 423 West Fifth St.; San Francisco, 230 Post St 


Bgents in the principal cities 





ORLD 
‘CRUISE 


This 


ch ACE” 


@ Not only (1) al37-day 
high-spot itinerary... (2) spring 
around the world... (3) the 
21,850 gross-ton Empress of Aus- 
tralia... (4) a cuisine and service 
of New York-Paris standards... 
but also a “STH ACE” in world- 
cruising. This “Sth Ace” is Cana- * 
dian Pacific’s world network of 
rail, ship, hotel and key-city offices. 
You have nothing to do but enjoy. 
From New York, Dec. 2, as low as 
$2000...Your own agent or Cana- 
dian Pacific Offices: New York, 

¢ Chicago, Montreal, 32 other cities. 
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WORLD'S GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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Doing New York 
—And How 


our trip to New York will be one of two 
» 4 sorts: you will either cling close to your hotel 
and use it as headquarters for darting out to see 
the various shows which have been recommended 
to you, or you will go sightseeing. Frankly, we 
think sightseeing, along with other of the simpler 
pleasures, is coming back. At least we are going 
ahead on that assumption. We know you can al- 
ways see the shows and night clubs. 








From your hotel in the middle of town, we suggest that 
you start down toward the tip of Manhattan. Furthermore, 
we think you should go either by subway or elevated. 
Don’t let the subway frighten you. If you stay away from 
it around eight and five o'clock, you'll enjoy it. Take the 
downtown I. R. T. local at Times Square and get off at 
Rector Street, or take the downtown I. R. T. express at 
Grand Central and get off at Bowling Green, or take the 
downtown B. M. T. local at Times Square and get off at 
Whitehall Strect. Or take any downtown “L” train and 
get off at South Ferry. Then you have a variety of choices: 

Battery Park: Southern tip of the island, where our 
forefathers bowled (hence Bowling Green), and where 
you get an excellent view of the Brooklyn sky-line and the 
harbor. By strolling to the east around the foot of the 
island, you will find such fascinating spots as Coenties 
Slip and South Street and see the remnants of the sailing- 
ship days, including the sole remaining tattoo artist. 

Statue of Liberty: By boat from Battery Park every hour 
on the hour. You can climb up into the lady's head or 
not, as it pleases you. 

Aquarium: The great world marine collection. Very, 
very good. The big fishes and the very queer ones. Open 
9 A. M. to 4 P. M., including Sundays. Free. 

Trinity Church: Facing Wall Street. Interesting with- 
out being thrilling. It is almost impossible to read the 
headstones in the churchyard but it is worth trying. 

Wall Street: Just a few blocks up from the Battery. The 
Morgan bank and the Sub-Treasury and the Stock Ex- 
change, the gallery of which you may visit if vouched for 
by a member of the Exchange. You will be able to imagine 
fortunes won and lost, men’s lives ruined, etc. What you 
will see is a lot of men standing around little kiosks, quite 
ordinarily. 

Bank of Manhattan Building: The highest downtown. 
Ticket to tower, A good elevator ride and a 
superb view. 

Park Row and City Hall: Very good if Mayor Walker is 
welcoming a returned hero or if the police are bumping 
the Communists around the square. 

Around the Island by Boat: In our estimation the best of 
all short trips. After you have become good and confused 
by New York, take the beat around the island and dis- 
cover how simple it all is. Boats leave Battery Park at 10 
A. M. and 2 Pp. M. Three-hour sail. Price, $1.50. Up the 
East River, through the Harlem River, and back by the 
Hudson River. 

Other Boat Trips: Staten Island from South Ferry, an 
hour for 10 cents. West Point by the Hudson River Day 
Line, leaving West 42d Street at 10 a. M. every day but 
Sunday. Return the same day. Return trip, $1.50. One of 
the world’s most beautiful sails and visits. 


50 cents. 
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Exquisite, glowing—Siam’s court dancers 


The Orient 
Malaya 
East Indies 


Australia 


South Seas 


.. all on this MALOLO cruise 


Sraance ports you never expected to be able to visit! 
Singapore and Shanghai, Bangkok and Batavia, and 


- +a: | 
15 other cities—where romance and adventure walk 


the streets! 

On a fast, beautiful liner, with travel experts in 
charge, you can tour these fascinating places this year. 

The great Matson liner Malolo is making a second 
Around Pacific Cruise that will take you to 19 differ- 
ent ports and 12 countries of the Far East and the 
islands ““down under” the equator. Two great travel 
Matson 
jointly direct this tour. Many shore excur- 


organizations—the Line and American Ex- 
press Co. 
sions will be made as your luxurious cruise ship, the 
23,000-ton Malolo, circles the glamorous Pacific. 

You sail September 20, escaping from early winter 
here. You return December 19, your bags bulging 
with rare Christmas gifts picked up in native bazaars. 

There’s only one Around Pacific Cruise and mem- 
bership is limited. Ask today for folder. 


MATSON LINE 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 


in cooperation 
Matson Live Orrices: 
NEW YORK, 535 Fifth Avenue LOS ANGELES, 723 W. 7th St. 
CHICAGO, 140 So. Dearborn St. PORTLAND, 271 Pine St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 215 Market St. SEATTLE, 1319 Fourth Avenue 
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On Your Vacation 
In Europe-- 


You will wish each day to be marked by hours 
of worthwhile and enjoyable things. You will 
wish to remember your stay in each country 
—in each city—by its foremost treasures of 
art, architecture and scenery. 


And you will want to visit many of the quaint 
and beautiful out-of-the-way places —linger 
among the historic glories of London, Paris, 
Rome, Vienna, Berlin, and enjoy their bright 
gaiety. 

Cook's can help you do best what you yourself 
want to do. There is the individual, independent 
service to meet your budget— your special 
convenience—or you can choose a Group 
Tour out of an immense variety of itineraries. 


Cook's maintain 200 offices in Europe alone, 

waiting to serve you and give you the benefit 

of their 89 years’ experience. 

Study our suggestions about the Passion Play at 

Oberommergau — Private or General Airplane Trovel 

—Private Automobile and de luxe Motor Tours. Steamship 
tickets by all lines. Cook's Travelers’ Cheques. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Boston Balti Chicag 


e St. Louis 
Los Angeles Toronto Montreai 


Vancouver 





San Francisco 


in co-qperation with 
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Great Masters 
Confined in Cans! 


Does the Art of Music deserve to be 
served thus? 


FAR-FLUNG army of music devotees has 
A voted “No!” “A million times No!” Or, 
rather, “Two million times No!” 

For the membership of the Music Defense League, 
formed to combat the substitution of Canned Music 
for Real Music in the Theatre, is rapidly approach- 
ing the 2,000,000 mark—a record-breaking achieve- 
ment. 


The Music Defense League is the available 
instrument for registering the protest of intelligent 
Americans against debasement of the Art of Music 
in the Theatre by mechanical exploitation. 


Friends of music in every nation of the world 
have taken steps to prevent destruction of this 
emotional art. The English, French, Spanish, 
Italian and Australian governments have given 
notice that music will be protected. In America 
the Music Defense League offers a democratic 
method for marshalling the cultural forces of the 
nation. We know that the registration of a suf- 
ficient volume of protest in this way will be heeded 
by theatrical interests. The public must be served. 


If you, as a person of discriminating intelligence, 
value the art of music and would protect it against 
mechanical corruption, SIGN AND MAIL THE 
COUPON BELOW. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 5-5 
1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Without further obligation on 
my part, please enroll my name in the Music 
Defense League as one who is opposed to the 
elimination of Living Music from the Theatre. 


Name 
Address 
City State 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


(Comprising 140,000 professional musicians in the 
United States and Canada) 
JOSEPH N. WEBER, President, 
1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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In these hotels you can be 
sure, in advance, of the up 
to-date attractiveness of <a 
your room — and of such 

comforts as radio, running ice water, 
bed-head reading lamp, your own 
private bath, a morning paper under 
the door when you wake; and excel- 
lent restaurants, in a variety which 
ranges from formal service to a lunch- 
room or cafeteria. 

You can be sure of “‘Statler Service,” 
and that every Statler guest’s satisfac- 
tion is guaranteed. 

Depend upon the experience of 
thousands of travelers who'll tell you 
that “you'll be a// right at a Statler.” 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Yote/ Pennsylvania ] 
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CHAMBERLIN -VANDERBILT 
eo HOTEL ~ 


Old Point Comfort, Virginia 


You will enjoy the freedom from the usual 
overcrowded, commercialized resort at- 
mosphere. 

Carefree days will pass unnoticed, either in 
the exploration of the nooks and crannies of 
the Tidewater section of Virginia—which 
teems with historic and interesting places 
or, perhaps in a round of golf—a short canter 
—a brisk walk on the hard white beach, or a 
more strenuous fling at tennis. Your stay at the 
Chamberlin-Vanderbilt will be a pleasant and 
beneficial ex perience—one which most repeat. 


REASONABLE RATES 
For Reservations and detailed information write 


CHARLES TALBOTT, Manager 

















Come, Enjoy Springtime 
On the Boardwalk 


It’s waiting for you with a warmth 
of welcome that once experienced 
can never be forgotten. 
There’s a golden sun, brisk breezes 
from the sea and health aplenty. 
GOLF, HORSEBACK RIDING 
Indoor Sea Water Swimming Pool. 


European Plan Daily Rate 


$5, $6, $7 Single « $8, $9, $10 Double 


685 Rooms . 685 Baths 
“Monarch of the 


Che Boardwalk”’ 
Ambassador 


ATLANTIC CITY 
Same ownership as Ambassador Hotels—New 
York and Los Angeles 
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Just a Few Days Away 
is Hawaii’ s Restful Bliss 


USY men of Commerce find in Hawaii the 
freedom wearied nerves demand . . . the 
freedom of drowsy days under dreamy ao 


. . . Of screaming-reel 
launch or bobbing outrigger . . 
days on sporty greens. 

In increasing numbers they seek the soothing 
calm of the few days at sea that lead to the 
Island Paradise. . .the exhilaration that quickly 
comes with the salt-sea tang . . . the restful 
ease of magnificent liners whose standards are 
those of club and home. 

They were the first to shatter seasonal dis- 
tinctions. A climate as free from heat as it is 
from cold extended Winter into Spring, then 
stretched it into Summer. Now they go to 
Hawaii the year-round. 

The element of time is no longer an obstacle. 
Swift ships go from the four gateways of the 
Pacific in four to six days, depending on the 
liner selected. Today an utterly different land 
offering an utterly different vacation is at your 
threshold 

Write for descriptive literature. It tells why 
the discomfort of heat is unknown in Hawaii 


paid out from lazing 
. of blissful 


Hawaii Tourist Bureau 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U. S. A.) 


Jor full information write to 


1114 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
655 0 Chamber of Com. Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
or communicate with 
Matson Line /rom San Fran 
cisco, Portland and Seattle 


730 S. Broadway, Los Angeles | 535 Fifth Avenue New York 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York | 140 South Dearborn a hicago 
140 South Dearborn, Chicago | 215 Market St. San Francisco 
685 Market St,, San Francisco | 723 W. 7th St. . Los Angeles 
213 E. Broadway, San Diego | 1319 Fourth Avenue Seattle 
609 Thomas Bldg. Dallas | 271 Pine St. Portland, Ore. 


Any travel agent will gladly give you full particulars 
and arrange your bookings 


Lassoo Line from Los Angeles | 
in Southern California 





Splashers VS. Lollers 


A bit of quiet research among the bathers of 
America has revealed two rival camps of be- 
havior— 

The handsome gentleman who heads the first 
group believes that bathing should be in the 
active mood. At 7:00 a. m. he becomes unseen 
but Jeard. From the bathroom come the echoes 
of hearty splashes and noises that sound like a 
floor polishing machine. (Our hero is stirring 
up a meee Ivory frosting with a stiff-bearded 
bath brush!) 

The spokeswoman for group 2 shudders at 
the thought of such athletic goings-on! She in- 
sists that bathing should be a restful interlude 


... kind to everything it touches - 994 o% Pure - 


in water as warm as a rippleless sea. And Ivory 
will float like a lily pad in this bland pool of 
content... 

Frankly, the debate of splashers vs. lollers is too 
delicate a matter for us to pass upon. So we 
merely remind you that both leading schools of 
bathing have nominated Ivory! Ivory dares the 
splashers to duck it... . « ind it drifts into a 
loller’s hands. Its whole-hearted foam rinses 
away as lightly as dandelion fluff in a breeze. 
And it leaves both the skin and temper as 
smooth as velvet. There’s no debate among 
bath-loving Americans on the merits of Ivory 
—they all agree that it is fine, pure soap! 

“Tt floats” 


©1930, P. & G. Co. 
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YVERY ONE of the big improvements in the New Gillette 

was made after careful experiment. Each plays its defi- 

nite part in increasing the shaving comfort of the millions of 

men who have bought the New Gillette Razor and Blade since 
their introduction. 

For instance, all four corners of the new blades are cut out. 
All four corners of the new razor cap are heavily reinforced. 
These changes, in combination with the new shaped guard 
teeth, prevent “razor pull,” caused in the old razor by dropping 
it and denting the corners. 

The new channel guard leaves the blade edge free, but pro- 
tected. The rust-resisting blade saves you the tedious task of 
taking the razor apart and wiping the blade. Now you just 
shake it dry. 

These, and all the other improvements, are yours in the New 
Gillette Razor for a dollar—in a beautiful case with one New 
Gillette Blade. Additional new blades at $1 for ten, 50c for 
five—in the new green packet. See your dealer today. 
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= cut out “razor pull” 
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FI The cut-out corners 






The New Gillette Razor, 
24K. gold plated, inabeau- $4.00 
tiful case, complete with New a 
Gilleue Blade .... Price 


Other De Luxe Models at $5.00 to $75.00 


$00 for ten 

—— and 50c 
for fwe. The New 
Gillette Blades in 
the new green 





packet 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U. SS. A 


The New Gillette Shave 


THE SCRIBNER PRESS 





Camels are odds-on favorites in every field. 


There isn’t a cigarette .. . anywhere ... that 


can touch them for fragrance, for mild- 


ness, for downright smoking pleasure! 


Camel 


CIGARETTES 


© 1930, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C, 








